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vant a woman has, and the 
most treacherous,” remarked 
a grizzled fire chief, view- 
ing the blackened interior 
of a once perfectly ap- 
pointed kitchen. “Failure 
on the part ot women in the kitchen to 
appreciate this one fact is the direct 
cause of a large percentage of our fires. 
‘Fire!—Treachery,’ ought to be flaming 
red letters and hung in every kitchen and 
in every cellar where the ash barrels 
stand.” Then the speaker gave the fol- 
lowing instance, drawn from his long 
experience as the head of the fire depart- 
ment in an eastern city: 

“Late one evening in mid-winter I re- 
ceived a telephone call from the home 
of one of the city’s leading bankers. He 
wanted me to come up to his house. He 
could smell smoke, but the house had 
been examined from top to bottom with 
no trace of fire. He was positive that 
there was no fire, but he couldn’t go to 
bed with an easy mind. 

“Tt was'a nasty night, two feet of 
snow on the ground and more falling, 
drifting under a high wind—the kind of 
a night the fireman thinks of his horses 
and prays that the fire fiend be kept in 
bonds. When I reached the house the 


banker met me at the door with an apol- 
ogy for bringing me out. But the min- 
ute I was inside the hall I smelled 
trouble, and coming direct from the 
fresh air of outdoors I was able to 
trace it better than the tanker could. 
I made up my mind that it was located 
in or near the library. I jumped for 
the telephone and ordered the nearest 
chemical to get there in the shortest 
time possible. The banker heard me. 
“*“What are you doing that for?’ he 
@>manded. ‘There isn’t any fire here!’ 
“‘There is, and a bad one,’ gaid I, 
feeling the walls and floor all over. 
“*Pooh! Where is it? says he. 
“*T don’t know, but it’s here all right.’ 
“Meanwhile I had pulled back the rug. 
‘Give me a lift with this marble bust,’ 
said I. But he refused; said it was 
all foolishness, So I lugged the bust 
over to a sofa, got a step ladder and felt 
of the ceiling. It was hot. ‘Here’s your 
fire, ‘said I- 
“‘*No such thing!’ he snapped. ‘That 
ceiling’s just warm from the chimney. 
“‘T didn’t stop to diseuss the matter, 
but bolted for the hall door to look for 
the chemiéal. Just as I went out *he 


- door there came a muffled_explosion from 
the library and out came Mr Banker, 


white as a sheet. 
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“ Fire is the most willing servant a woman has, and the most treacherous”’ 


“ ‘Chief!’ he yelled, “My whole house is 
afire!’ 

“Meanwhile I had caught sight of 
the chemical, the horses staggering 
from exhaustion. No other apparatus 
could possibly get there through the 
snow. It was up to the chemical. With 
the crew and,a couple of men who were 
passing, to help, we managed to give the 
horses some aid and got the wagon 
within two hundred feet of the house. 
That was near enough and we soon had 

a stream on the fire. 

“A hole had blown out directly over 
where I had pulled back the. rug, and 
with the admission of fresh air a pretty 
blaze had started, eating through some 
heavy scantling and floor joists. 

“That fire had started from . over- 
heated bricks in the chimney around an 
open fireplace, and had been smoldering 
away for hours between the ceiling and 
the floor above, giving no sign except to 
the nostrils. That’s the treachery of 
fire.” 

This is but one of a dozen stories 
told by this chief, and his experience is 
that of every fire-fighter in the country. 
Carelessness is the human equation en- 
tering into nearly all fires. This and 
_ignorance, either of the common causes 
of household fires or of what to do when 


an incipent blaze is discovered, are ro- 
sponsible for the destruction of hun- 
dreds of American homes annually 
“Lose your head and you lose your home” 
is an aphorism whica may well be 
quoted in time of fire. And this applies 
quite as much to the head of the house 
as to his “better half.” Asked what to 
do in case of fire, our fire chief promptly 
replied: “Don’t have a fire.” What he 
meant was this: 

Don’t empty hot ashes into a wooden 
barrel. It is better not to usé a wooden 
barrel, anyhow. 

Don’t shake the range or furnace and 
immediately take up the ashes. Clear 
the ash pit first and then shake down. 
It is the freshly shaken down ashes and 
coals that make the trouble. 

Don’t keep a hot fire continuously in 
an open fireplace for too long a time. 
The thickest wall of brick will heat 
through eventually. 

Don’t leave hot fat on the stove. 

Don’t have unprotected woodwork close 
to a furnace. 

Don’t allow paper or other light, in- 
flammable stuff to accumulate in the 
cellar or elsewhere. 

Don’t allow greasy rags to lie in duit 
corners or closets. 
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Don’t have lace curtains near unpro- 
tected gas jets. 

These cover the more important and 
most frequent causes of fires. Leaky 
gas jets are not infrequently the occa- 
sion of bad outbreaks. Gas stoves pos- 
sess elements of danger which all too 
‘frequently are overlooked. “Gas stoves 
break the monotony of life for us pretty 
often,” said a fireman. Then he ex- 
’ plained that.a tiny hole often develops 
in the supply tube not far from the 
burner. Sooner or later a lighted match 
is passed over it or flame from the 
burner reaches it and a blaze so small 
as to escape notice is started. The stove 
is left for an hour or two, the flame eats 
a constantly increasing hole until the 
tube is burned off, and a full flow of gas 
starts a conflagation. 

The common method of hunting with 
a lighted match for gas leaks is a dan- 
gerous practice, as the following incident 
shows: householder, detecting the 
odor of gas in the cellar, 
examined all the pipes, go- 
ing over them carefully 
with lighted matches. No- 
where could he detect a 
leak, and at last he gave 
up the search. <A _ few 
hours later his house was 
seriously damaged by fire. 
Investigation showed tiiat 
a lead gas pipe had been 
melted off. During the 
morning search for gas 
the match Lad passed over 
the leak, starting a flame 
so small that by daylight 
it was invisible. Gradu- 
ally it had melted the 
lead, with the final disas- 
trous results. 

Just here let me offer ar 
infallible test for leaking 
gas pipes given me by a 
veteran fire-fighter. With 
a shaving brush or ‘other 
small brush and an ordi- 
nary soap lather, go over 
a suspected pipe. If there 
is a leak, no matter hcw 
tiny, it will blow bubbles 
in the lather. A leak too 
small to produce a flame 
will thus disclose its 
whereabouts. 

One of these unde- 
tected leaks occurred in 
the swivel joint of a 


swinging gas jet in a large dry goods 
store. A foot or more away was a 
cluster of electric lights No one ap- 
proached the gas jet with a match, yet 
a fire started there. Examination re- 
vealed a bit of bare wire feeding the 
electric cluster, a bit of metal touching 
the wire and occasionally producing a 
spark. When the gas jet was swung a 
certain way the leak in the joint opened, 
the gas flowed across, a spark was made 
on the wire and fire fol'owed. Thus of 
little things are great disasters born. 
But fires will occur with the most 
careful. It is a danger from which no 
home is exempt. It is one of the possi- 
bilities which every man and- every 
woman should face-squarely. “What 
shall I do in case of fire?” It is the 
duty of each individual to sit down and 
think this problem out fully for him- 
self or herself. He owes it to his home; 
he owes it to his neighbors. To trust to 
inspiration when the emergency occurs 


‘** Here's your fire,’ said I"’ 
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6 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is a fatal blunder, nine times out of ten. 

First, the exact location of the nearest 
alarm box should be known, and how to 
operate the.alarm—if one lives where 
there is a fire department. Not a few 
property owners do not know the loca- 
tion of the nearest box. Especially is 
this true of women. Every member 
of the household, to the youngest child, 
should learn this beyond the possibility 
of forgetting. 

It is usually quicker and better to 
turn in an alarm than to telephone. 
The exception to this rule is in the case 
of hidden fires, smoldering in walls or 
undiscovered places. Telephone the 
central station. From there orders to 
the chemical nearest you will be sent, 
the chemical being all that is needed 
for this kind of a fire, as a rule. 

Never throw water on burning oil or 
fat; fires of this nature must be 
smothered. Water scatters the flames 
and makes a bad matter worse. Seize 
the nearest rug or woolen garment and 
smother the flames. It is the only way 
unless you have a chemical extinguisher. 
And this opens up another phase of the 
problem of conflagrations in the home. 

The fundamental principle of fire- 
fighting with chemical means is the ex- 
clusion of air, which fire must have in 


‘It is usually quicker to turn in an alarm" 


order to exist. Carbonic acid gas dis- 
places air, thus in effect smothering the 
flames. All chemical extinguishers, 
whether the engine of the city depart- 
ment or the tank which the lady of the 
house can handle, work on this basis. 

In a picturesque little town in west- 
ern Massachusetts stands a quaint old 
church, the center of village life, even 
as it has been for nearly a century and 
a half. A few years ago, during a tem- 
pest, lightning struck the belfry, passing 
down through the building into the 
ground. An hour or so later a boy dis- 
cerned smoke issuing from between clap- 
boards at the front. The alarm was 
given and two neighboring storekeepers 
rushed to the rescue, each armed with a 
chemical extinguisher, the only ones in 
town. The fire was located in a closet 
beneath the stairs. “When the door was 
opened, a rush of flame drove everything 
before it. Water was useless, for it was 
impossible to get near enough to throw 
it effectively. But the two extinguishers, 
throwing streams more than forty feet, 
drove the flames back instantly. As 
soon as the tanks were empty they were 
recharged and fresh streams were turned 
on. The fire never got beyond the closet 
and in a few minutes was out. ‘The 
fine old house of worship was saved. 

This set the town fathers 
seriously to considering the fire 
problem. The town owned a 
ladder wagon with equipment of 
ladders and buckets. This was 
its sole protective scheme, as it 
is with hundreds of small 
towns and villages to-day. A 
vote was immediately passed to 
buy twenty extinguishers of the 
type used in saving the church, 
these to be leased for a period of 
ten years to individuals scat- 
tered at convenient points 
throughout the village. This 
was done, each lessee agreed to 
surrender the extinguisher to 
the town upon request of the 
proper official; he was also per- 
mitted to surrender it to the 
town at any time, the town in 
either case to reimburse him 
such proportion of the amount 
paid as the unexpired portion 
of the term of lease bore to the 
whole. 

That was several years ago. 
A majority of the lessees of fire 
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‘ 
extinguishers have telphones, so in case 
of fire all the apparatus can be sum- 
moned quickly. There has been no bad 
outbreak of fire since the extinguishers 
were put in, but there might have been. 
It was discovered one day that the roof 
“of the blacksmith shop was ablaze. The 
alarm was given and within a few min- 
utes two extinguishers had put out the 
fire. The owner of one of these pro- 
tectors owns also a blue flame kerosene 
stove and had at that time a careless 
servant who turned the oil on full, 
lighted it and went away. A little 
later the “hired man” came into the 
kitchen, to find a pillar of flame shut- 
ting off approach to the stove. Water 
was of no avail, but he remembered. the 
extinguisher. In less than three min- 
utes the fire was out. A neighbor, also 
a member of the town’s protective sys- 
tem, discovered a serious fire in the 
chimney of his quaint old farmhouse. 
His extinguisher was brought into play 
at once and his house was saved. 

Without an adequate water system, 
with no large and costly apparatus, this 
little town has solved the -fire problem. 
True it is that the underwriters will 
make no lower rate because of the pres- 
ence of the extinguishers, but the town 
dwells in an atmosphere of security 
worth many times the amount of its 
outlay. 

“A good chemical extinguisher in the 
house is the cheapest insurance I know 
of,” says the fire chief. “If every house 
had an extinguisher it would materially 
lessen the work of my department.. A3 
it is, our men put out most of the small 
fires by means of these tank extinguish- 
ers. One should be located in every 
kitchen, for that is the danger point. 
There a woman would become so famil- 
iar with it that she would turn to it 
instinctively in time of need. Water 
often does nearly as much harm as the 
fire, but with the chemical, damage is 
reduced to a minimum. I have seen a 
costly piano, white with the chemical, 
washed off, and with a commercial solu- 
tion repolished so that no trace of the 


‘feet, by actual measurement. 


Don't empty hot ashes into a wooden 
barrel"’ 


chemical remained. So little acid is 
there that I have had the spray full in 
the face, filling both eyes, yet experi- 
enced no inconvenience.” An extin- 
guisher costs but four cents to recharge, 
bicarbonate of soda (common cooking 
soda) being one of the chief ingredients. 

In a majority of the extinguishers 
now on the market the principle is the 
same. The soda and acid brought to- 
gether in about three gallons of water 


‘produce large volumes of ‘carbonic acid 


gas, which forces a stream forty-seven 
Extin- 
guishers should’ be recharged once a 
year, though the writer knows of a case 
where one was successfully used which 
had not been looked at for five years. 
Beyond this annual recharging, which 
requires not over five minutes, an ex- 
tinguisher needs no care ard no atten- 
tion. 
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Children’s 


Letters : 


By a Spinster Aunt 


HAT a pity it is 
that the art of let- 
ter writing should 
ever be neglected, 
for it means to 
far-away relatives 
and friends just 

what the power to make music on some 
instrument does to the home circle. We 
spend great parts of our lives sepa- 
rated from certain ones of those who 
are dear to us, first this one, then that; 
and probably in a few years more the 
children will be going out into homes 
of their own. Then we shall want to 
hear from them in good earnest; so 
why not equip them now with the ac- 
complishment of ease and grace in 
writing letters? How can it best be 
done? 

Well, in the first place, by encourag- 
ing family friends to write their letters 
to the children sometimes, instead of 
always to the grown-ups, and by seeing 
to it that the young folks answer. This 
latter will be a lesser task than you 
think, for the pleasure of receiving let- 
ters is apt to give the strongest incentive 
toward bidding for a continuance of the 
correspondence, 

Don’t tease the children at first about 
pencils being rude or about spelling and 
punctuation. All that will come with 
time, and the main thing is to encourage 
them to write at all, to learn to love to 
write and to express themselves freely. 
The child whose letters are corrected and 
copied usually never learns to spell ; while 
the hardy youngster who writes because 
he wants to will outgrow the habit of 
making mistakes, because his eye be- 
comes. trained, while that of the- other 
child does not. 

There is a better reason for training 
children to write letters than to afford 
pleasure to some spinster aunt. The 
American child of to-day is very apt to 
read too much; he reads the magazines 
and even the daily papers, and some re- 


aetion is necessary. Outdoor play is an ~ 


absolute requirement for physical healt), 
and for the mind to be wholesome and 
normal there must be some means of 
working off part of the brain force; the 
child must give out as well as take in, 
and there is no better way to do this 
than in writing natural little letters, the 


less hectored about style and spelling the 
better. 

They write at school? Yes, I know 
they do. I went to school once upon a 
time myself, and though many impor- 
tant facts have escaped my mind since 
those days. I remember Fridays and 
compositions. Let the poor little chil- 
dren continue to set forth about the 
number of legs a cow has, if you must; 
perhaps it is only right that they should 
know such things; but don’t confuse 
this with letter writing. Telling an 
appreciative reader the latest jokes on 
each member of the family is quite a 
different matter, and educates the heart 
as well as the hand and brain. 

When writing to the children, keep 
just elusively within reach. Do not 
write in the “Is it a cat?’ style, and do 
not preach. Write a grown-up letter 
about things of interest; send your mes- 
sages to the father and mother through 
the children sometimes, instead of al- 
ways the other way. Ask sensible ques- 
tions about home affairs and see what 
delightful answers you will get. 

I quote now from the letters of one of 
my boy correspondents. In 1898 he 
tant facts have escaped my mind since 
wrote me: “We are expecting Aunt 
Eunice to come. She is going to bring 
her two babies of which the largest is a 
very pretty girl and then Buffer and I 
are going to sleep out in the outer room 
in the yard. 

“P S$: Are you with spain in the 
quarrel with the United states?’ 
Five years later he is writing me: 
“T have had to deviate from my rule and 
put off answering your letter until one 
day after receiving it. It seems such a 
pity that all the good times you plan for 
mé are air castles, as I have not decided 
to come to New York for my vacation. 
I may go to Chicago. Your poetry is 
very good and that about. me is excel- 
lent,”—and somehow I feel at once re- 
buked and yet encouraged to keep plod- 

ding on. i 

Put the children at writing up the 
home happenings to their. distant rela- 
tives,.and. you will make a -pleasure to 
all concerned and do your little ones a 
wholesome benefit besides. And then 
who knows what effect it may have on 
making the grown people “be good” if 
they know they are to be reported? 
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Gobelin Tapestries Made in America 


By Theodore Tracy 


HIS brilliant art-craft 
triumph has been con- 
‘t ceived and culminated 
‘e very near the commercial 

heart of our America. 

Great was the surprise 

in the Old World cities 
(as these chef-d’oeuvres of art attest, 
with rare power of adaptation) at the 
announcement of this triumph and its 
sponsorship by France herself. The first 
glance of the French connoisseurs to 
whose judgment these tapestries were 
submitted was one of friendly and sur- 
prised recognition. At the story that 
such royal textiles were of American 
production, they laughed, but when they 
were shown unquestionable proof in sub- 
stantiation of the claim they frankly and 
with deference bestowed upon these tapes- 


439 


tries the two highest art gifts within the 
power of France—both the Grand Prix 
and the Grand Diplome d’Honneur. 

The history of tapestry is interwoven 
with that of the Pharaohs, of the sons 
and daughters of Israel, of the kings of 
Tyre and Sidon, of Ahasuerus’ mag- 
nificent audience chamber and Queen 
Esther’s radiant beauty. Greece loved 
to weave these incomparably adorning 
textiles for her temples of worship and 
of beauty. In such woven readings of 
their faith and prowess old Norse Vikings 
renewed their youth. Through these 
fabrics Arras, Avignon, Bruges, Brussels, 
Tournay, Limoges, Beauvais, Aubusson, 
Liege, the entire Pays-Bas and France, 
Spain, Italy and Portugal added fame 
and wealth. 

The brilliant, luxury demanding courts 


A Boucher design, executed by Baumgarten 
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‘* Abundance," the centerpicce of a suite of capousston made for the dining room of Charles 
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of the Louis saw ideal adornment for im- 
perial chapel and splendid fete. So su- 
preme did tapestries grow in favor that 
nothing else might appear on furnishing 
or wall. Master ministers of France 
sagaciously stimulated their royal mas- 
ters to prodigal encouragement of such 
genius until the glorious culmination 
was reached in the Gobelin ateliers, to 
whose’ triumph the peculiar chemical 
qualities of the little river of St Bievre 
added such magic brilliancy and depth 
of tone as were never before achieved. 

Tapestry is a most exacting ert, one 
almost humanly sensitive +o conditions. 
That the moment to- offer America 
such possibility in her own art-crafts- 
manship was close’ dawning, the origi- 
nator of “true American Gobelins,” Mr 
William Baumgarten, felt, some quarter- 
century ago, was close at hand. The 
great tapestry ateliers of France, except 
on occasion, were silent. “rue French 
Gobelins, precious ancient or medieval 
tapestries of whatever production, would 
soon be impossible of public acquirement. 
Step by step our gifted American archi- 
tects were beginning to realize their 
dreams for architectural attainment in 
America: noble wall space, grace of 


springing arch, stately splendor of mar- 
ble column demanded such royal invest- 
iture, just as exquisite interior applica- 
tion of the graceful lines and motifs of 
the Louis cailed for such covering for 
sumptuous furniture. 

Mr Baumgarten visited the Royal 
Windsor tapestry ateliers established by . 
Prince Leopold—that favorite son of the 
late gracious Queen Victoria of England, 
one in whom the art genius of the royal 
family seemed tenderly centered—and 
meeting the royal ateliers’ director, Mon- 
sieur Jean Foussadier, was deeply im- 
pressed with the evidences of his genius. 
Monsieur Foussadier knew as his very 
soul the whole alphabet of Le Brun, 
Audran, Boucher, Coypel, Watteau, Lan- 
cret—all the great masters whose gifts 
imbued French tapestry with imperish- 
able beauty. He was descended in un- 
broken line from those master tapissieres 
whose art made the triumphs of cen- 
turies before, and he had married a wife 
of identically the same art-craft descent. 
He knew well the processes of the Gobe- 
lins and Aubusson, in both of which fa- 
mous ateliers he had himself attained the 
rank of master fapissiere, snd he knew 
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A combination of picture and ornament 


the subtle science of dyeing as intimately 
as do the richest tone producers of the 
orient. His conduct of his skilled work- 
men was so sympathetic as to win not 
only their loyal enthusiasm but the 
affectionate regard of the queen, the 
prince and the entire distinguished di- 


rective board of the Royal Windsor 
ateliers. It seemed, indeed, that, so 
guided, the ateliers must triumph. But 
the life of the prince was all too short. 
Monsieur Foussadier returned to 
France, and there, busily at work again, 
Mr Baumgarten shortly found him and 
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persuaded him to lend his power to the 
effort in America, Immediately after 
his arrival here accompanied by his fam- 
ily, ineluding his three sons—Antoine 
and Louis, both enthusiastic master 
tapissieres, and Victor, of rare gift in 
the adapting of the exquisite cartoons 
‘.which must precede the weaving of these 
royal textiles—he set up the small basse- 
lisse loom (M Foussadier’s preference 
is for this sort of loom because of the 
greater celerity it induces) and went to 
work in an upper studio of the Baum- 
garten edifice on Fifth avenue in New 
York city. The first piece of true 
Gobelin tapestry they made here, a chair 
seat, was duplicated for the art. museum 
at Chicago. The original is a precious 
family heirloom, 

So inaugurated, the beautiful work 
grew until its first locale could no longer 
contain it. Then a force of skilled 
French tapissieres having been called 
across seas, for these new workers and 
their new looms a new locality was 
chosen, and they were established (with 
strange fitness, it seems) in a quaint, 
old, Bronx-side French hostelry bearing 
on its facade the arms of the Roi Soleil 
whose enthusiastic appreciation and en- 
couragement made the triumph of 


French tapestries. This atelier is in 
Williamsbridge, charmingly located be- 
tween a majestic sweep of the Bronx 
park and a curve of the ’broidery-like, 
winding little river. So unique is Wil- 
liamsbridge that we must give it more 
than mere mention here: It is a compar- 
atively new merging of four other old 
settlements—the two Olinvilles, Wake- 
field and Jerome—in a dominant fifth, 
old Williamsbridge, beautifully situated 
on the fine, broad, old Westchester road. 
Its only habitations in Revolutionary 
times were the mansions of the colonial 
esquires whose hospitality General Wash- 
ington keenly appreciated. Gun hill, his- 
toric scene of the maneuvers of General 
Howe and the Redecoats, is just opposite. 
Fennimore Cooper chose it as the scene 
of more than one of his fascinating vol- 
umes, and it is the setting of one of 
to-day’s exceedingly attractive and suc- 
cessful comedies. Nevertheless, the for- 
eign atmosphere of Williamsbridge is 
striking the moment one enters it; it is 
absolutely French, and r’rench it is to 
be hoped it will remain. Its contour, a 
delightful mingling of hill and dale with 
splendid trees, rich verdure and winding 
river, is so like rural France that we are 
told when a Bonaparte came hither in 


A scene in the finishing atelier of the American Gobelin tapestry establishment 
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his wanderings he 
welcomed its home- 
liness with deep 
emotion, Charming 
old French houses 
in quaint French 
gardens are scat- 
tered all over it. 
There are no prince- 
ly mansions in Wil- 
liamsbridge; it has 
the quiet atmosphere 
of a thrifty settle- 
ment in Brittany, 
French Switzerland 
or the French Tyrol. 
Along its wooded 
river banks may siill 
be seen the French 
hostelries whose gay 
and epicurean enter- 
tainment made it a 
resort for metropol- 
itan beaux and belles 
of fifty years ago. 
In it to-day are 
conducted foreign 
businesses represent- 
ing large interests, 
but all in so matter- 
of-fact a way that 
the uninitiated 
would their 
very thresholds with- 
out a dream that 
they existed there. 
From this old 
French Williams- 
bridge hostelry, bear- 
ing the arms of the 
Roi Soleil, came the 
textiles to which 
France awarded ker 
highest honors. New 
groups skilled 
French  tapissieres 
have been brought 
to it; long, bright, 
airy new wings have 
been added’ to keep pace with its devel- 
opment; the increase of its erudite pat- 
ronage has been so great and so steady 
that in actual size and actual number 
of skilled workers it has far outgrown 
the famous old ateliers of Flanders and 
of France in their most haleyon days. 


A large factor in the perfection of - 


these regal fabrics has been discovered 


A pastoral in American Gobelin tapestry ~- 


by M Foussadier in the chemical qual- 
ities of the Bronx waters. For royal tone 
production it outrivals its little sister 
river, the St Bievre. The developments 
of the dyeing room, aided with these 
magic qualities, are full of fascination 
for M Foussadier, who superintends 
every test. Each day, some rich-and 
wonderful new tone is born to be added 
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to the already surprising list of more 
than 60,000. The rich tones of the 
Gobelins are not only outrivaled but 
outnumbered here. For the workman- 
ship, it is superb in relievo quality and 
finish; deep down into the hearts of the 
roses that form its sumptuous garlands 
and bordeurs it seems that one may 
look ; off in far distance the glance loses 
itself in tender atmosphere that melts 
beyond sculptured column, colonnade or 
dais,.».A famous art critic has said of 
these vrais Gobelins Americains: “There 
is nothing finer in art-craftsmanship 


-ereation.” 


As in the most costly tapestries of 
very ancient time, the backgrounds of 
the superb bordeurs are sometimes of 
solid thread of gold; the woof threads, 
strongly and delicately wound and re- 
wound about the strong warp, are of 
finest wool and silk of richest quality, 
save where threads of precious metal are 
introduced. Both wocl and silk come to 
the ateliers soft and white for another 
cleansing before passing to the vats of 
the dyeing room. 

After the cartoons (made in the stu- 
dios of the Fifth avenue edifice by 
master artists especially devoted to them) 
arrive at the ateliers, the loom is set to 
the required size, the warp is stretched, 
and the cartoon is placed under it. Then 
the weaving begins, the color notes se- 
lected in perfect gradation by the mas- 
ter eye. From pair to pair of master 
workman’s hands, each pair especially 
skilled in some part of the weaving, pass 
drapery, verdure, architectural detail, 
flowers, figures, the picture weaving, in 
their progress. Monsieur Foussadier’s own 
exquisite touch and that of his elder son 
mold and tone each beautiful, miniature- 


like face and each soft bit of flesh. After 
the picture is woven it is carefully re- 
moved to another atelier and fitted to 
another frame, wrong side uppermost, 
for finishing by the dexterous fastening 
of the many short threads the weavers 
leave. This, together with the reeling 
of the soft gemlike skeins of wool and 
silk, and the winding of the shuttles, is 
the work of a company of young girls 
thoroughly schooled to the delicate task. 
Quite frequently a small, neatly attired 
boy, a master workman’s son, is seen 
standing close by his parent’s loom en- 
wrapt in his progress. 

At the final institution of this royal art 
industry in America, some young Amer- 
ican lads were permitted to enter its 
ateliers as student-workers. M Foussa- 
dier has been much gratified at the 
quick and substantial progress they have 
made, a fact that gives great significance 
for us to these wise words of Professor 
Joseph Langl: “Immediately after the 
war, the authorities of various industrial 
towns in Prussia were called upon in a 
circular issued by the ministry of com- 
merce and industry to follow the exam- 
ple of France in the liberal organization 
o* free public drawing and industrial 
schools, and their attention was directed 
to .... the fact that in these schools 
(not in its rich farming lands nor its 
strength of labor and of capital) lay the 
true basis of the wealth of France.” 

With such evidence as that of our great 
American art-craft triumph, does it not 
seem that American thousands could be 
put to magnificent use in such manner as 
Professor Lang] advocates for the finer, 
firmer establishment of his own: land’s 
prosperity ? 


A Song for Mothers 


By Rose Mills Powers 


All the fair created world, 

Sea and sky and flower upcurled, 
Nesting bird and springing sod 
Is a great book penned by God. 


Pages full of love, and yet 


Tenderer messages we get, 
And the babies at our breast 
Are his letters, east and west. 
So, hush and rest, 
My baby blest, 
God’s dear letter on my tr-ast. 
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The Songs of Italy 


By M. Townshend Maltby 


“ They required of us then a song, and melody in our heaviness; Sing us one of the songs of Zio.:- 


How shall we sing * * * * * in a strange land’ 


Dark, and drear with sleet is the lonely 
street, 

And the day unending long, 

As I stand and play on my organ gay 

An old Italian song. 

The great white ship on the organ’s 
side 

Sails over an azure sea, 

And wild and sweet down the wintry 
street 

Ring the songs of Italy. 


Where the purpled vine and the poplar 
twine, 

Light twinkle the dancing feet; 

Meeting glasses ring, while gay voices 
sing— 

Ah, Italian songs are sweet! 

But the painted ship on the organ’s 
side 

Goes sailing over the sea, 

And sad and sweet sounds the music’s 


beat 
In the songs of Italy. 


By the rose-pink wall of a cottage small 

Plays a baby in the sun; 

From near tree-tops tall soft gray olives 
fall 

Silently, one by one. 

And the great white ship cn the organ’s 
side 

Sails over an azure sea, 

And wild and sweet rings the music's 
beat 

In the songs of Italy. 


By the cottage gates there’s a woman 
waits 

With a wealth of love for me— 

Oh Mother of God! for one touch of the 
sod 

In the land of Italy! 

And the great white ship on the organ’s 

Goes sailing over the sea, 

And sad and sweet through the stormy 

Ring the songs of Italy. 
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Mrs. Shepherd, at the reader's left 


A Woman’s Achievements with Flowers 


By Helen Lukens Jones 


LOWERS—fiowers every- 
where, over you, under you, 
and about you, climbing 
into tree tops clambering 
over trellises, creeping 
along the ground, or hid- 
ing under the shelter of 
shrubs and peeking from hedges and 
window boxes; flowers of every hue and 
stature and nationality and character, 
all beaming with gay colors, perfumes 
and laughter, as happy, prosperous, re- 
fined and aristocratic a colony of blos- 
soms as can be found in all America. 
All this is the garden of Mrs Theodosia 
Shepherd, a floricultural wizard of the 
west, who has created many varieties of 
new flowers. 

Twenty years ago and more, during a 
period of financial distress, Mrs Shepherd 


determined to take upon her shoulders 
a portion of life’s responsibilities, and 
aid her husband. ‘San Buena Ventura, 
Ventura-by-the-Sea, on the western coast, 
about seventy miles north of Los An- 
geles, was their chosen home, and here, 
facing the Pacific, and snuggling close 
to a patriarchal adobe mission, Mrs 
Shepherd, with limited means and few 
materials but with an abundance of en- 
thusiasm and zeal and pluck, started 
her California garden. 

The beginning was small, only a few 
seeds and roots. Occasionally Mrs Shep- 
herd sent bulbs and plants to eastern 
florists, while they in return sent her new 
varieties and species; in this way her 
stock increased in size and value. The 
secret of this excellence can be found in 
one fact—untiring, unceasing devotion, 
observation, hybridizing, and love be- 
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stowed upon her floral family by this 
mother of flowers. 

Mrs Shepherd is called the feminine 
Burbank, as her work and experiments 
with flowers are similar to those of 
Luther Burbank with trees and vegeta- 


bles. But to this designation she objects. : 


She does not seem to realize that she 
has done anything remarkable. She de- 


. votedly loves her floral children, to many 


of whom she is in very truth the mother, 
for it has been through her agency that 
they have known origin and life. She is 
a woman of distinct and delightful per- 
sonality. She implicitly believes in the 
theory that whatsoever we will to do we 
can accomplish, even from the restoration 
of health to a dying body, to the crea- 
tion of a pure white nasturtiu;m. This 
belief, this thought power, dominates her 
life and while all ideals may not know 
practical realization, the thought force 
governs her spirit and her actions, and 
stimulates her to marvelous energy, 
patience and the accomplishment of 
making mind pictures into actual living 
things. She -is tall, slender, delicate, 
and this power of the mind over the ma- 
terial, a power that forbids gruesome 
imaginings or even acknowledgment of 
existing and unwholesome facts, is no 
doubt responsible for her ability to con- 
tinue her work. 

For her each flower possesses heart, 
soul, understanding and ambition. With 
acute intuition she hears her flowers call- 
ing to her for help. She goes to them, 


comforts, caresses, shields, cultures, edu- 
cates and clothes them in accordance 
with their expressed wishes, which is 
almost invariably toward improvement, 
for though flowers sometimes have incli- 
nation to be rogues, they usually strive 
to reach the goal of beauty and perfec- 
tion. “If I desire a certain kind of 
flower,” says Mrs Shepherd, “the concen- 
trated forces of my desire and will 
unite with and influence the forces of 
the flower. Nature is plastic. In my 
mind are thought patterns. Nature re- 
ceives them and gives them back to me in 
things of finished construction. Our 
bodies create bodies. Our minds create 
things. When man realizes his powers, 
his thought powers, what a world this 
will be! I hope I shall live to bring into 
manifestation all of my flower dreams. 
During springtime, especially, my desire 
to hybridize is irresistible. It seems as 
though all the flowers call to me then, 
while dreams of new and wonderful floral 
forms shout for realization.” 

Mrs Shepherd has a charming and 
poetical fashion of describing her 
methods of floriculture. To use her own 
words : 

“In flowers, as in human beings, there 
is desire for improvement and differenti- 
ation, a desire to express in higher forms. 
If you love your work and carefully ob- 
serve nature’s suggestion for elaboration 
or promotion, you will find your floral 
children responding to your most beauti- 


A close study of this feminine wizard of the plant world 
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Among her cacti 


ful ideals. Each year you can eradicate 
their defects, and add to their beauty and 
fragrance and grace in a thousand ways. 
Whatever is your flower ideal can be 
made real. If you are refined, your re- 
fined tastes may be made visible in your 
flowers. Every flower suggests future 
possibilities. There is always a tendency 
in some direction. By observing this, 
any flower you may desire to work with 
can be improved and changed in a few 
years so as to be hardly recognized. 

“Plants are like people, in that they 
live and have being in earth, air and sun- 
shine. They must have a home in which 
to live, feod to nourish them, water to 
quench their thirst, fresh air to breathe 
and sunshine to give them strength and 
vigor. Without these, like ourselves 
they fade and die. 

“A plant is an organized body. It 
draws sustenance through its roots. The 
stem is the organ of circulation. 
Through its leaves it absorbs sunshine, 
air and moisture, while each leaf bud 


possesses the power of be- 
coming a plant if taken off 
and given proper condi- 
tions. Flowers should be 
eared for with greatest con- 
sideration, kindness and 
gentleness, for they are 
sensitive to slight and neg- 
lect. People buy plants te 
ornament their homes, and 
have an idea that all they 
have to do is to water them 
just so often, and are sur- 
prised when they do not do 
well, They shut out light 
and sunshine to prevent 
earpets and draperies from 
fading, and keep the win- 
dows closed to keep out 
the dust. By living contin- 
uously in such rooms, both 
plants and people show the 
effect of the lack of oxy- 
gen and sunshine. People 
have the advantage because 
they can spend part of the 
time outside if they desire 
to do so, but the poor plant 
must submit to conditions 
and depend entirely upon 
the consideration of those 
who care for it. 

“Plants are often allowed 
to become too dry, or per 
haps too wet. In either 
ease the little mouths or ducts at the 
extremity of the roots are dried up or 
decayed, and development is arrested. 
Careless gardeners often take plants from 
pots, and place them in the ground with 
the roots packed in a tight ball, so 
cramped that they are unable to give 
the plant the proper support and are pre- 
vented in going in various directions for 
nutriment. They are in the same con- 
dition a human being would be whose 
limbs were tied up.” 

Mrs Shepherd’s most interesting work, 
and that to which she has devoted the 
greater part of her time in creating new 
varieties, is that of hybridizing. Prob- 
ably no bishop, minister or justice of the 
peace has performed so many ceremo- 
nies or received so great an installment 
of fees, as has Mrs Shepherd, who has 
married thousands and thousands of flow- 
ers by carrying the pollen from one flower 
or plant to the pistil of another. In this 
way have been produced varieties almost 
innumerable, and each one of these va- 
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rieties has had to pass through the ordeal 
of christening, Mrs Shepherd always pre- 
siding at these functions and determin- 
ing the name of the new child. She 
decidedly approves of the solidity of 
these flower marriages, the complete 
amicability of the parties concerned, and 
the entire absence of excursions to the 
divorce court. 

Hybridizing, she says, is pleasurable, 
hather than profitable, for, taking into 
consideration the time expended in cre- 
ating, a woman could not possibly make 
a living at the work. Of course exorbi- 
tant prices are often paid for new species, 
but it has most likely taken years and 
years to perfect them. W. Atlee Burpee 
of Philadelphia paid C. C. Morse of 
Santa Clara $2500 for the stock of dwarf 
white cupid sweet pea, and two years 
later $1500 for 1650 seeds of the pink 
cupid sweet pea. Mrs Shepherd says she 
would have no difficulty in getting $1000 
for the stock of a pure white nasturtium, 
and one of her greatest ambitions at 
present ts to create such a blossom. It 
is impossible to bring this result about 
by crossing, for there is nothing lighter 
than pale cream. She watches the plants, 
selecting the seeds of the most beauti- 
fully formed and lightest blossoms, and 
plants and re-plants, year after year, 
hoping each will bring forth the longed 
for blossom, and all the while, she says, 
she unites the forces and powers of her 
mind with those of the flower. She has 
originated through means of hybridiz- 
ing and selection many new varieties of 
nasturtiums. 

The tree begonias of Mrs Shepherd's 
creation are marvels of beauty,—great, 
thrifty, full-foliaged, full-blossomed 
plants, that hide in greenhouses, or troop 
through the gardens in brilliant leafed 
and coral-blossomed array. Among them 
all, none is more beautiful or stately 
than the “Margery Daw.” To produce 
this Mrs Shepherd crossed the mother, 
“Rubra,” a tall, splendid variety with 
Jong panicles of wax-coral flowers, with 
Glaucophylla scandens, a creeping 
plant with salmon-red blooms. ‘“Mar- 
gery Daw” is a robust, climbing crea- 
ture, possessing the characteristics of 
both parents. The plant invariably 
grows so’ rapidly under kindly treat- 
ment that it is almost impossible to 
seep pace with wires and supports. One 


of these Margery Daw plants in Mrs 


Shepherd’s garden attained a hight of 


fifteen feet and a width of twenty, and 
bore at one time, according to count, 150 
clusters of blossoms. This plant is the 
largest begonia ever grown in the United 
States. From its possession Mrs Shep- 
herd derived greatest happiness. Often 
she stood or sat beneath it and felt it 
was good to have lived to bring into ex- 
istence so splendid a variety. Over fifty 
varieties of begonias have been created 
by Mrs Shepherd. 

For twelve years, in connection with 
her other work, Mrs Shepherd experi- 
mented with cosmos and from three va- 
rieties, white, pink and magenta, she 
produced thirty-six varieties ranging 
from broad petaled blossoms to blossoms 
with petals like delicate fringes, blossoms 
small, blossoms of enormous size and of 
every hue and variation. At one time 
her cosmos fields were famed for their 
beauty and rare flowers, but in spite of 
every precaution, immense flocks of 
birds, mostly finches, took the entire 
crop and carried hundreds of pounds of 
seeds, inereasing their depredations 
every year, discouraging all efforts to 
prevent and making profit impossible, 
so in despair she gave up extensive 
cosmos raising and devoted herself to 
things less popular with the feathered 
robbers, 

Petunias have aiso, received much at- 
tention and assistance. Ordinary double 
petunia seed seldom produces more than 
30 per cent double, but those under Mrs 
Shepherd’s tutorage produce 70 per cent 
of double flowers. The natural flower is 
a single petunia, while a double blossom 
is a manifestation of the plant’s desire 
for differentiation. Often among sin- 
gle petunias will be one a trifle double. 
The influence will spread, but with 
double petunias the power of  pro- 
ducing seed is prevented because the 
frilled and closely clustering petals are 
developed at the expense of the pistil 
and ovaries, or seed vessels. Mrs Shep- 
herd says that in crossing double pe- 
tunias it is advisable to eliminate 
magenta and solferino shades, and to 
select pinks and white or other delicate 
colors. First, choose the mother flower, 
add then dust pollen from a double flower 
over the pistil of a single flower from 
which stamens have been removed. 
The transferring of pollen is made sim- 
pler and more effective by using a soft 
brush. Single flowers produce all the 
double seed but must be cross fertilized 
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always with double pollen. Mrs Shep- 
herd has a great desire to develop a 
rich yellow petunia. Though there are 
petunias with yellow stripes and yellow 
throats, there are none completely yel- 
low. 

In the gardens are the giant esch- 
scholtzias, or Golden West poppies which 
Mrs Shepherd has developed by careful 
selection from a sma!l Europezn variety 
ealled the “Cross of Malta.” These 
remarkable flowers are sometimes six 
inches across, while the field poppies cre 
seldom more then two. They show in- 
clination toward lancinating of edges 
and increase of petals, and already these 
changes are being brought about through 
the united will of the flower mother and 
the flower. 

And so, from species to species, Mrs 
Shepherd passes extending a helping 
hand and encouragement to each mem- 
ber of the huge congregation of flowers, 
from violet to thorned cactus. Instead of 
gleaning the odd, stray flowers and de- 
stroying them, she often sees their prom- 
ise of new things, saves and nourishes 
them, and through patient treatment of 
these departures from type, this marriage 
of freaks, some of the rarest specimens 
have been obtained. Stems, leaves, 
petals, colors, are changed until the orig- 
inal flower is unrecognizable. The 
skill of the hybridist fails in attempting 
to unionize members of differing fami- 
lies, in attempting what we would call 
international marriage. Hybridization 
is only possible among members of the 
same family. 

It may seem quite a tumble from the 
beauty and poetry of flowers to the pro- 
duction of rhubarb. Nevertheless the 
cultivation of rhubarb is thoroughly 
worth while, as exemplified in Mrs Shep- 
herd’s gardens. Here in a four-acre 
lot. quite removed from the floral aris- 
tocracy, grow many thousand plants of 
the famous crimson ever-bearing rhu- 
barb. This has proved a tremendous 
success and certainly merits mention 
in connection with her floral achieve- 
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ments. This ever-bearing rhubarb was 
introduced into America in 1892 by 
Luther Burbank, who is said to have 
obtained it from Australia. The ex>eri- 
ment of growing it in this country prov- 
ing successful, Mrs Shepherd purchased 
ten roots, paying for them eight dollars. 
She had no serious intention of raising 
the plant for commercial purposes, but 
the roots grew and spread with aston- 
ishing swiftness and vigor so that sep- 
aration was impossible. The second yer 
Mrs Shepherd had two 350 foot rows of 
splendid plants, the rhubarb stems from 
which brought her the sum of $125. 
Next year after planting the second 
year’s plants, this active and irrepress- 
ible rhubarb produced from one acre 
in six months, 14,000 pounds of rhubarb 
which sold for from four to five cents a 
pound, while an early shipment east 
brought from fifteen to twenty cents a 
pound. As it costs but one cent a pound 
for growing, packing and shipping, it can 
readily be seen that the profits are large. 
Mrs Shepherd advises this industry for 
women, as the work and expense of pro- 
duction is light. The plants are prolific 
and continuous growers in regions where 
there is no frost. They require little 
irrigation and seem the hardiest and 
most generous of vegetables. The roots 
often go down from eighteen inches to 
two feet, where some little moisture can 
usually be obtained even in _ hottest, 
dryest weather. 

The new rhubarb generally grows from 
sixteen to eighteen stems with an aver- 
age length of eighteen inches. The 
leaves are from a foot to eighteen inches 
in length, are twelve to sixteen wide, with 
fluted edges, and are sometimes deeply 
flushed with crimson and yellow. They 
would be effective as decorations for re- 
ceptions, church weddings and other 
functions, and in Ventura, Mrs Shep- 
herd’s home, they have sometimes been 
used for such purposes. This variety has 
no tough strings, and in color is bright 
crimson. It makes splendid sauce, syr- 
ups, puddings, pies and shorteakes. 
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Beauty in an Attic 


By Grace Alexander Fowler 


HE artistic room illustrated here- 

with offers a number of hints es- 

pecially valuable to the girl oc- 
cupying an attic chamber. The wall is 
covered with gray-green payer, English, 
with a mural border. On the floor is a 
Japanese hand-woven matting covered 
with three rich rugs, one old gold, an- 
other dull crimson and a third in tones 
of old blue. 

The notable feature of the room is a 
bookease run between the dormer win- 
dows, just high enough to escape the 
slant of the wall, the top forming a con- 
venient shelf for pictures and ornaments. 
The bookcase is broken by leaded glass 
doors in two divisions, and in the center 
is built a desk with a lid that lets down 


for writing. A bench designed to cor- 


respond with the style of the bookcase 


stands before the desk. Into the win- 
dows at each end of the bookcase are 
built quaint seats with high arms, and 
underneath the window seats are closed 
cupboards in which to keep shoes. 

The three windows are designed with 
stained glass in the upper part, in a 
combination of pale yellow, old blue and 
green which sheds a soft light in the 
room. The lower part of the windows 
is leaded glass and opens outward. The 
artistic screen which appears in the 
foreground of one of the pictures was 
made by a carpenter, and covered on one 
side with guildhall tapestry in a holly- 
hock design, on the other with plain 
green. The couch at the end of the 
room is covered with gray-green tapes- 
try, and the pillows of green, old red, old 
gold and blue carry out the color scheme. 

The room furnishings include also a 
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An attic, transformed by an artistic young woman ' 


Showing the screen and wall treatment of the attic 


large kidney-shaped table with a sub- 
stantial student lamp in dull brass with 
an old yellow shade, a quaint sewing table 
and a hand-made chest with the owner’s 
coat of arms wrought in brass forming 
the fastening. The big arm chair cov- 
ered with tapestry to match the screen 
adds not a little to the comfortable cozi- 
ness of the room. 

The rodm was designed and furnished 
by Edith Van Boskerck, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 


An Inexpensive Dining Room 


By Marion F. Landborg 


We wished to avoid cheap, highly 
polished furniture and to have a room 
simple yet expressing individuality. 
The room itself is a northwest one well 
lighted, so that the dark furnishings 
we chose do not give it a gloomy appear- 
ance. The house is new and the walls 
are left in the rough gray plaster fin- 
ish, paneled with two-inch strips of cy- 
press, to.a hight of four feet, the strips 
being a foot apart. A wider band of 
this wood joins the strips at the top. 
A plate rail might be used here with 
good effect. This paneling, like the 


other woodwork of the room, including 
the frames of the latticed windows, we 
stained with a wood dye, giving the ap- 
pearance of weathered oak. 

Pursuing our search through the 
stores for the necessary articles we dis- 
covered first, the table. It is of weath- 
ered oak, with a square top, forty-two 
inches across. It is an extension table 
with two leaves, perfectly plain, with 
tapering legs but no carving. Its cost 
was $15.75; made to order at a mill and 
stained at home, its cost would probably 
be much less. We found also a buffet 
which we felt sure was made to fit a 
certain space between two windows of 
our room. It matched our table in fin- 
ish and consisted of a shallow drawer 
for silver and a lower compartment with 
latticed glass doors. This article of 
furniture cost us $12.50. 

Out of our appropriation of $50 we 
had left $21.75 for chairs, which we ob- 
tained for even less. Five plain, weath- 
ered oak chairs with saddle seats came 
to $13.75, and the host’s arm chair to 
match was found for $4. A good in- 
vestment we considered was the pur- 
chase of rubber tips for chair and 
table legs, costing us 80 cents more. 
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The absence of scratches on the hard- 
wood floor and nerve-racking noises 
when the chairs are moved ‘is worth more 
than their cost. ‘ 

With ‘the addition of plants and 
dotted muslin curtains at the windows 
and a few bright plates on the ledges 
above the windows we regarded the 
room as furnished. Dainty French and 
Dresden china seems out of place in’ a 
room treated so severely as ours; we 
prefer rather the gaudy china of our 
grandmother’s day or its imitation, 
plates which combine red, blue and or- 
ange, or the old blue Chinese ware. We 
have purposely omitted pictures until 
we, find something which seems to be- 
long in our dining room—old English 
hunting scenes in their bright colors, 
perhaps. But it is well to make haste 
slowly, to wait rather than to accept 
the first thing offered. Better bare 
spaces than eyesores. 


The Big House Fever 


By Mary K. Whittemore 


I have had it and I am cured. We 
had as nice a little home as could be 


desired by a family of five—husband, 


wife and three children—in comforta- 
ble cireumstances, but father got to 
making money pretty fast, and my ideas 
as to style of living began to expand 


‘in still faster ratio. I kept thinking 


about it so much that I made myself 
miserable, and finally convinced Henry 
that we had outgrown the little home 
in which we had enjoyed so much hap- 
piness, 

“We must have more room; I need a 
second girl, as well as a cook, and we 
ought to have a stable, coachman, pair 
and a cow.” 

Well, to make a long_story short, 
after much searching and various trib- 
ulations,, we finally got settled in a 
mansion that would cost $100,000 te 
build, but which we secured as-a “special 
bargain” for $50,000. We sold the old 
home for $10,000. “So you see, Henry, 
this establishment only stands us 
$40,000,” I explained, after’: we were 
settled. 

Henry looked up with that non-com- 
mittal but troubled air, and remarked. 
“Only 

My husband continued to prosper 
financially, in spite of the burdens loadec 


ai 
upon him by so great an establishinent. 
Combination desk and bookcase, designed by Edith Van Boskerck and built by experienced carpenter " as 
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worry to get things 
ready to leave. 

After a few years of 
this life, Henry said to 
me on our wedding an- 
niversary : 

“Now, Mollie, is it 
really worth while?’ 

I knew just what “e 
meant. My eyes filled 
with tears as I an- 
swered: 

“No, let’s return 
without a moment’s de- 
lay to our snug little 
home.” 

“One evil feature 
about this manner of 
life,’ Henry went on to 
say, “is not the money 
outlay, or the empti- 
ness of it all, but the 
bad effect it is having 
upon the children. 
George and Joe are be- 
coming flippant and 
lazy, while Maria is 
actually becoming a 
snob.” 

We had the good 
fortune shortly after 
to find a customer for 
the big house, who 
took it off our hands 
at $35,000. We boug  t 
tack our former home 
for $9,000, spent about 
$3,000 in adding to and 
decorating it, and the 
happiest day of our 


A corner of the front room in the basement apartment, showing 
Empire table and part of front window 


But my cares were doubled—the ser- 
vant question quadrupled in _perplexi- 
ties, our family expenses increased 
alarmingly, and, what was worse then 
all, many of the dear old friends of our 
simpler days seemed to feel that we were 


now too “grand” to enjoy their visits, . 


and came less and less frequently, and 
finally stopped coming altogether. In- 
stead we received with increasing fre- 
quency calls from a lot of people with 
more airs than brains, people with whom 
we had little in common, and who, I 
was sure, enjoyed us no more than we 
did them. Moreover, we could not turn 


the key in the door and run off on a 
little trip or take a vacation, as in the 
old days, except after a lot of work and 


life was when we got 
settled in it once more. 
That was nearly five 
years ago now, and 
none of the family have ever regretted 
the change. I might add that the gen- 
tleman who bought the big place of us 
went through bankruptcy the next year, 
and that house has changed hands twice 
since then. Have you ever noticed how 
easy it is to buy a big place, but how 
difficult to sell it except at a heavy 
sacrifice ? 


A Basement Apartment 


By Myra Emmons 


After living in London and Paris 
several years Mrs Minnie Sweet Much- 
more returned to New York to remain 
indefinitely, and the half-forgotten con- 
ditions of her native city appalled her. 
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Mrs Muchmore has a genius for interior 
decoration and it would not permit her 
to accept anything stupid. 


Everything was so hopelessly common-. 


place! A sentence of seven rooms and 
bath has been pronounced on the suffer- 
ing New York public and the broadest 
horizon they are permitted to gaze on 
is bounded by open plumbing. I must 
say that the most of the inhabitants 
deserve their fate, because they have 
neither imagination, ingenuity nor cour- 
age. The average New York woman 
dares not live outside of certain local- 
ities, defined for her by her particular 
set, lest forsooth someone should fail to 
call on her. 

“Now, this place, for instance,” con- 
tinues Mrs Muchmore, speaking of her 
“basement apart- 
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“The basement was gloomy looking at 
first,” admitted its mistress, smiling 
reminiscently, “I feared it might be 
damp, and my first inspection was of the 
cellar. That is deep and dry, so I at 
once abandoned my fears; and you see 
my fioor is only about a foot below the 
street level. 

“The wood work was appalling—dark 


brown in the front rooms, with a horri- 


ble black mantel, and grained in the . 


kitchen! The paper—!” Apparently no 
words were adequate to describe that. 

“I cajoled my landlord into repaint- 
ing the woodwork throughout this dull, 
soft white, because of course it is the 
only thing possible to banish every ves- 
tige of gloom. I had it papered and 
decorated myself.” 


ment,” “was vacant 
a long time. Many 
people heard if it, 
eame, looked, and 
pronounced it hope- 
less. Since I have 
lived here those very 
people are enthusias- 
tic im their praise of 
what I have done with 
it, and all my bach- 
elor friends covet it. 
I could sub-let it any 
minute to a bachelor 
if I should wish to 
leave it. 

“A flat I would not 
have, and the studios 
that are large enough 
for my needs are too 
expensive. Besides, 
they have no con- 
veniences. This has 
all I need, and for 
it I pay—what do you 
think? Twenty dol- 
lars a month! The 
house is a wide, old- 
fashioned one, with a 
large, stone-paved 
area and handsome 
iron grill work at the 
windows and the door. 
At the private en- 
trance a brass knocker 
takes the place of the 
nerve-destroying elec- 
tric bell and suggests 
at a glance that 


within are possibili- 


ties of rest and peace. A peep into the bedroom of the basement apartment from the front room 
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The paper in the large front room is a 
satiny, half-inch stripe of delicate green 
and white which gives a quaint, old- 
English effect. The wide, square opening 
into the room beyond reveals white paper 
embossed in tiny polka dots and sur- 
mounted by a wide frieze of delicious, 
full-blown, rambling roses, entwined with 
their thorny branches and alluring one 
to lift arms to pick them. The low 
ceilings give a cosy, homelike air. 

At the right of the wide entrance doors 
stands a low, capacious fauteuil uphol- 
stered in quiet green. In the deep win- 
dow seat which it flanks, a geranium 
blooms joyously in a gleaming brass 
jardiniere and a rack of carved wood 
bears in its arms a dozen or so enchant- 
ing little old books, picked up on the 
quays in Paris. At these front windows 
hang soft, creamye draperies. 

“Yes, just cotton cloth—unbleached 
muslin—but aren’t they exactly right 
for those windows ?”’ 

They are, indeed; hanging straight 
from white wood rods tipped with bits 
of carved brass—other odd relics of 
some London auction room. Between 
the windows is an old mahogany table, 
of delicate Empire design; in the corner 
beyond, another, half round, each bear- 
ing quaint treasures “picked up on the 
other side”’—an ancient carved wood 
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hand fire screen, a bonbonniere of Shef- 
field plate, a tall erystal vase, a slim 
lamp of wrought bronze with a bowl of 
lustrous peacock shade, fascinating brass 
candlesticks in which the lights gleam 
softly. 

Above the tables hang a few choice 
water colors, mellow old English prints, 
a group of ivory tinted portrait medal- 
lions, a quaint mirror, flaunting in a 
panel of its old gilt frame the Union 
Jack; and under the table stands, in odd 
contrast, an Alaskan Indian water 
basket, doing duty for the occasional 
bit of waste paper. 

The severely plain wood mantel, trans- 
formed by its white paint into an al- 
most classic feature of the apartment, is 
guarded by andirons of dully burnished 
old brass; and on the hob, before the 
glowing wood fire, a tiny kettle poses 
in dignified consciousness of its impor- 
tance at the afternoon tea. The opposite 
corner of the fireplace is filled with 
book shelves, and in the middle of the 
room a mahogany Empire table bears 
linen, crystal and silver in token of the 
dainty dinner soon to be served there. 

Rugs? Of course rugs—Persian, 
Turkish and a few of light fur to carry 
out the color scheme. Water colors in 
white frames and mats, and old prints 
everywhere—light-in effect; decorative 
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The fireplace in the basement apartment 
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The kitchen cupboard of the basement apartment, transformed into a buffet 


eandle everywhere, in dull silver sconces, 
in old brass candlesticks, each adding 
its mite of mellow good cheer. 

Between the rooms the wide, square 
opening is draped with straight folds of 
soft green cotton rep, dashed with white. 
This gives on my lady’s bedroom, where 
the furniture is all old mahogany—a bit 
heavy perhaps for the white and green 
and rose setting, but no woman’s heart 
ean resist mahogany. Besides, it com- 
pletely destroys any possibility of a cot- 
tage or other cheap effect and carries out 
perfectly the old English idea. 

The kitchen would make the mistress 
of a flat pale with envy, so large is it. 
A commodious but mosi ladylike range 
occupies one wall, but otherwise all is 
white. That which was once an ugly, 
yellowish, grained cupboard has become 
a dainty sideboard, bearing an array of 
fascinatingly odd china, glass and silver. 
Shelves and plate racks are everywhere, 
a row sacred to steins, others to old 
Scotch, English and Dutch jugs, to blue 
and white ware, a corner flowering with 
brilliant Vienna wine glasses. - 

A placque of greenish tinted ivory at- 
tracts the wandering eye. 

“What kind of ware? Oh, that is just 
plaster, touched with a little green 
stain ;” but the effect is most interesting. 

A clothes rack bearing a mass of 
freshly ironed lingerie stood in one cor- 
ner. “No—no, it was not put’ there 
solely for ornament. This has been 
Jeanne’s ironing day;” and the little 


maid, not having been long on this side, 
dropped the prettiest curtsey imagin- 
able. 

“That clotheshorse is to become a 
sereen some day when I have time. It 
can do double duty. No self-respecting 
clotheshorse should be willing to stand 
idle six days in the week. 

“I take my breakfasts out here, be- 
cause it is so warm and cozy; but my 
dinners I have in the front room, before 
my beloved fireplace.” 

A spotless white bathroom and a 
maid’s room, larger than that enjoyed by 
many mistresses of expensive flats, com- 
plete the menage. 

“Only twenty dollars a month for all 
this space and comfort, in the heart of 
New York. I know a number of people 
who pay seventy-five for less.” 


How Furnish this Flat 


Many are the requests from apart- 
ment dwellers, who are a large branch of 
the Goop Housrekeepina family, for in- 
formation and suggestion for their es- 
pecial benefit: how they shall make 
veritable homes from the limited space 
at their disposal, and the peculiar condi- 
tions. Accordingly an experience meet- 
ing is herewith called, with the promise 
of goodly rewards for the most helpful 
letters of experience and suggestion. 

How shall the flat whose plan is here 


‘given (Page 28) be furnished? This is 
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a typical flat, actually in existence in 
New York, planned by a prominent 
designer of apartment buildings, Mr 
Charles H. Israels. We will assume that 
the dining room, parlor and bedrooms, 
indicated on the lower side of the plan, 
are on the south side of the house, the 
bedroom and kitchen windows opposite 
being of course on the north side, and 
presumably looking out upon a court. 
On the other two sides are no windows. 

Now the color and character of the 
decorations and furnishings will depend 
to a considerable degree on the light. 
The entrance to the apartment is seen at 
the upper right-hand corner. In the 
kitchen the dumb waiter is indicated 
in the upper left-hand corner, the sink 
and kitchen eabinet on the right and the 
range in the lower left-hand corner, 
The refrigerator opens from the hall, 
being essentially a corner of the bath- 
room. 

Now what will be cheery, homelike, 
economical decorations and furnishings, 
in good taste? The suggestion should 
include wall decorations and floor treat- 
ment, 

For the letter or article which seems 
to the Editor the most helpful as regards 
comfort, economy and good taste, re- 
ceived on or before February 1, 1906, 
the sum of twenty dollars will be paid— 
provided a really good letter or article 
comes in. Other ideas, experieneés and 


suggestions which are available will be 
paid for at regular rates. The recital of 
experience is particularly desired. 


For Apartment Folk 


By Julia Davis Chandler 


The article on Miniature Housekeep- 
ing in a recent number of Goop Houss- 
KEEPING, by Louise E. Dew, was very 
pleasing, and the writer has but one sug- 
gestion to add to it. A dishpan was 
spoken of which had to be concealed 
behind a desk, suspended by a ribbon 
bow. Would it not be preferable to in- 
vest in a Russian bowl? These hand- 
some wooden bowls are lacquered as 
only Russians and Japanese know how 
to do, so they will stand hot water with- 
out injury. Such a bowl is light to 
handle, it will not break like china, nor 
rust like tin, and it need never be hidden 
for it is most decorative and brilliant 
—red, and gilt, and bronze. 

Spoons come to match these bowls, 
making very nice sets for popcorn or 
nuts. While the first cost is more than 
cheap tin, a Russian bowl is something 
one can always use and can easily trans- 
port. If one ceases to use it for wash- 
ing teacups, then it can be made useful 
as a waste basket for paper and sewing 
scraps. 

Another point in light housekeeping 
is the need of asbestos. The asbestos 
mats sold with metal rims are fragile, 
and are not sufficient protection from 
fire, when used under a drop gas burner. 
One should get “builders’ asbestos,” 
which is very thick, if intending to 
have much heat above a rattan or a pol- 
ished table. The writer used, tempo- 
rarily, two asbestos mats under a drop 
burner on a rattan table and found it 
badly charred; the wonder 
was that flame had not 
sprung forth and caused 
great fright and loss. 
Probably a large, flat bot- 
tomed utensil used for 
heating water deflected the 
heat downward upon the 
surface of the table, while 
an ordinary dish for pre- 
paring cocoa, or tea would 
not have given such re- 
sults. For keeping asbes- 


Floor plin cf a typical small apartment or flat in a large city 


tos clean do not wash it, 
but rub with any white 
powder available. A dealer 
said “use flour, chalk, or 
any good white powder at 
hand.” “Rub it well in,” 
he said, “to give a fresh 
white surface, be 
sure not to use water.” 
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Novel arrangement of pipe organ ina dwelling in Newton, Massachusetts. The desk is near the 
foot of the staircase in the reception hall, one group of pipes (hére pictured) above the grand piano 
in the parlor, and the other group (see Page 30) is in the second story 
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From a Piano Doctor 


By Victor E. Carson 


FTER unboxing the piano, if the 
instrument has been exposed to 
cold or dampness, remove the front 

and with a soft, old linen cloth, wipe off 
the moisture from the case and from ‘all 
metal portions, such as tuning-pins, wire 
(where accessible), bridge, screw-heads, 
and the like. 

In placing the piano, do not put it 
over or near a heater, as hot air is very 
injurious to any cabinet work. Avoid 
placing a piano near a window, where 
one end of the instrument will be cold 
-and the other warm. A sudden change 
of temperature, as from extreme heat 


amily: 


to extreme cold, and vice versa, is very 
injurious. If a room is allowed to be- 
come very cold, do not at once build 
a hot fire near the piano, but heat the 
room gradually. 

Keep the piano closed and cover it 
with a sheet or blanket when sweeping, 
cleaning or airing the room. A piano 
should be opened for a short time at 
least every day to prevent discoloration 
of the ivory keys. 

A piano should be tuned at regular 
intervals, preferably after the beginning 
of each season. It becomes out of tune 
as much by change of temperature as 
by use. Too much stress cannot be 
‘placed upon the selection of a tuner, 
as an incompetent tuner can do great 
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damage, and will usually magnify a 
slight trouble in order to justify a high 
price. It is best never to engage an 
unknown tuner, or if one is engaged, 
be careful to examine his references, 
and be satisfied that he is reliable and 
experienced. 

The jingling or singing sound at 
times noticeable when the piano _is 
played frequently is due to what. is 
called “sympathetic vibration.” This 
is produced by an ordinary article in the 
room vibrating in sympathy with some 
particular tone in the piano. To ascer- 
tain the cause of this vibration, the key 
which seems to produce the difficulty 
should be struck by one person and an- 
other should go about the room listen- 
ing carefully, and thus the article which 
vibrates can be discovered and the cause 
removed. Any hard substance, no mat- 
ter how small, when dropped inside of 
a piano, will cause a rattle or jarring 
noise. 

Keys and action are sometimes found 
to stick or move sluggishly, especially 
in the summer, when humidity is great- 
est. This dampness causes the cloths 
and woods to swell. Sticking or slug- 
gishness from any other cause will 
probably require the service of a tuner 
or regulator. 

If a pedal should squeak, remove the 
bottom panel of the piano and apply a 


little black lead, powdered from a pencil, 
at the part where friction exists. 

Cleaning the case may be accom- 
plished by wetting a piece of canton 
flannel and dropping upon it a few drops 
of ordinary’ olive oil. Rub a small por- 
tion of the piano at a time, wiping it 
off thoroughly with a dry piece of can- 
ton flannel. Afterward rub with a soft, 
clean chamois skin or another piece of 
clean canton flannel, always taking care 
to rub with the grain of the wood and 
occasionally to breathe on it in order 
to remove every particle of oily sub- 
stance. A little flour rubbed with the 
grain of the wood will effectually remove 
all greasy matter remaining from the 
oil. Use no furniture polish or so-called 
piano polishes. The national piano man- 
ufacturers’ association has issued a cir- 
cular on the subject of varnish, which 
ean be obtained from any manufacturer 
or dealer. In dusting a piano, it is 
preferable to use a soft brush of uncut 
feathers, such as is ordinarily called a 
coach brush, instead of a cloth, thus 
preventing scratches. 

To clean the ivory keys, which should 
be done at least once a week when a 
piano is very much used, employ a soft 
linen cloth, dampened with alcohol, 
being careful, however, that the alcohol 
does not touch the polished surface of 
the instrument, which would be fatal. 


A Piano tuner 
told Mrs Clark H. 
Bennitt this easy 
method of guard- 
ing a piano from 
dampness. He 
said: “A growing 
plant should be 
kept in the room 
with a piano. As 
long as the plant 
thrives, the instru- 
ment will. The 
reason a piano is 


injured by a dry, 
overheated room is 
that all the mois- 
ture is taken out 
of the sounding 
board, which is 
forced into the 


Upstairs group oforgan pipes in a private dwelling. See Page2g9. This ©2SC SO tightly 


organ has al 


_ the basement 


the mechanical contrivances and accessories of the church i 
organ of to-day, and a water motor forthe bellows. The bellows room is in that it bulges = 


in the center.” 
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TREASURE. 
COT 


By Mary Stewart Cutting, Isabel Gordon Curtis, Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins, and Florence Morse Kingsley 


Part IV By Florence Morse Kingsley 


=» HAT are we going to 
do about it?” echoed 
Donald, pushing his 
chair aside so rough- 
ly that it upset a 
light wicker table 
upon which was 
standing one of Kitty’s most cherished 
wedding presents, a beautiful cut glass 
rose bowl. 

The sudden crash drew a little shriek 
of housewifely dismay from Kitty. In 
another moment she was on her knee 
sopping up the water and gathering the 
glittering fragments of the bowl into a 
dust pan hastily fetched from the 
kitchen. 

To Donald, tramping angrily up and 
down the little room, the sight somehow 
brought a fresh access of irritation. 
“What do you care about that thing, 
Kitty?” he demanded. “Listen to me, 
ean’t you? Why this fellow, Sweeny, 
must be the biggest sort of an ass to 
leave money around that way. I never 
heard of such a thing! He can’t hold us 
responsible for it. There must have 
been dozens of people about the place 
before we came—plumbers, paper hang- 
ers, painters, to say nothing of the men 
who laid the carpets and that Fogarty 
woman, who probably went through 
everything before we ever laid eyes on it. 
It’s absolutely preposterous, you know!” 

Kitty had gathered the pink roses 
from the broken bowl into an odorous 
bunch. She buried her face in them, 
perhaps to hide the uncontrollable quiver 
of her mouth. “But, Donald,” she said, 
in a low, shaken voice, “we did find 
the money, and—and we’ve spént it!” 

“That’s not the point, I tell you!” 
argued Donald, drawing his’ handsome 
brows together. “It’s nothing less than 


a piece of confounded impertinence on . 


the part of this Sweeny fellow. Perhaps 
he’ll be demanding a government bond 
next, or a diamond necklace. I’m going 


to write an eye-opener to Hichens and 
Morse, and I’m going to do it right now. 
Thank heaven I know enough about law 
to tell them Sweeny hasn’t a shadow of 
a claim on us!” 

“Donald!” 

Kitty’s voice was very gentle, but 
there was a ring of battle in it which 
brought the big, handsome fellow to a 
sudden standstill. “I shall do it,” he 
repeated defiantly, “Why can’t you 
see, Kitty, that it’s our only way out of 
the mess? We can’t pay back what we 
haven’t got, and, by Jove, I’m not going 
to try! It wasn’t our fault.” 

“We can tell them the truth,” said 
Kitty, under her breath. Then she 
dropped the roses and flew to her hus- 
band’s side. “Oh, Donald!” she wailed, 
“don’t—don’t talk like that! I can’t 
bear it!” 

He put her aside. not ungently. “For 
heaven’s sake Kitty!” he protested 
“don’t treat me to a fit of heroics just 
now; I’m in no condition to stand up 
under it. Guess I'll go out for a little 
tramp before dinner. Don’t weit for me 
if I’m late.” 

Presently she heard the noisy click of 
the closing gate. He was gone—with- 
out a word, without a kiss. To Kitty, 
sitting dumb and tearless amid the 
fallen rose petals, it seemed as if the 
end of her little world of happiness had 
come. Something infinitely more prec- 
ious than the rose bowl was broken, and 
the fragments could never be pieced to- 
gether again. She knew this; yet under- 
neath the pain, and seeming, curiously, 
a part of it, the true—the divine mean- 
ing of wifehood began to stir in the 
girl’s wounded heart, and with it the 
tender, brooding mother love, never 
wholly asleep in any woman’s breast. 

“Poor boy” she whispered, half aloud. 
And again—this time with a rush of 
healing tears, “Poor, dear boy!” 

The busy little clock on the mantel, 
which had joyously ticked away the 
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golden hours of their honeymoon, 
chimed out 6 softly. Kitty lifted her 
tear-blurred eyes to its white face. It 
was a gift from Aunt Willena, and she 
had stood within the circle of Donald’s 
strong arm to hear it chime the first 
hour of their homecoming. “May it 
always measure out happy hours for my 
Kitty love,” he had said. 

The room with its simple furnishings 
and its rose-colored draperies wore a 
strange look of desolation, Kitty thought, 
as she mechanically straightened the 
tumbled rug and set the overturned 
stand upon its feet. After a moment 
of hesitation she thrust the bunch of 
long-stemmed pink roses into a vase, and 
restored them to their place. By the 
subtle working of some unexplained 
law, this little action brought unlooked 
for comfort. Obviously, the next thing 
was the already belated dinner. By the 
time the kettle began to sing and the po- 
tatoes were growing delicately brown in 
the tiny oven, Kitty was almost her 
cheerful self again. There were big lus- 
cious apples to be be baked, and yel- 
low cream to be skimmed into a cunning 
glass pitcher. Kitty congratulated her- 
self on the cold roast <":-ken prepared 
in the morning, as she nestled crisp let- 
tuce leaves into a blue und white bowl. 
“Dinner won’t al! Le spoiled, even if I 
ee to wait for Donald,” she told her- 
self. 

But the witing was none the less 
hard to beat, when at last everything 
was ready, and the little table, spread 
daintily for two, stood lonely in the 
waning sunset light. She wandered out 
to the gate, finally, and stood looking 
wistfully down the quiet country road. 

“Humph! Waitin’ for him, I s’pose,” 
commented a harsh voice at her elbow. 
I thought I seen you both a-comin’ 
home a spell back in that there re- 
dic’lous contraption o’ yourn.” 

Kitty turned with a start to meet the 
piercing eyes of Malinda Sparks. “Oh, 
it’s you!” she said confusedly. She felt 
strangely shy and uncomfortable under 
the woman’s inquisitive gaze. 

“Yes; I thought I'd jus’ step ’round an’ 
see when you was cale’latin’ to tackle 
that there eellar,’ Miss Sparks ob- 
served, after what seemed an intermin- 
able pause. “It’s in a scandalous con- 
dition; did you know it?” 

“Yes, I know it needs cleaning,” 


sighed Kitty despondently. 
perhaps————”’ 

“You don’t want te be cale’latin’ on 
him for anythin’ o’ that sort,’ inter- 
rupted Miss Sparks strongly. “I guess 
he ain’t that kind—— at least he wa’n’t 
when I knew him as a boy.” Miss 
Sparks chuckled grimly as she folded 
her gaunt arms. She was evidently in 
no hurry. “It does beat all how men- 
folks like to wiggle out o’ anythin’ dis- 
agreeable,” she went on, with a remi- 
niscent sniff. “Every one of ’em—as far 
as my experience of ’em goes—'ll light 
out the minute there’s anythin’ doin’ 
that ain’t just peaches an’ cream. Now 
ain’t that so, Mis’ Lenox?” 

“Why, no,” said Kitty, coldly; “I 
never noticed what you speak of. Mr 
Lenox is most helpful about the house.” 

“T want to know!” crowed Miss 
Sparks. “Well, I mus’ say I'm glad to 
hear it. His aunt, Miss Black, was 
sayin’ to me jus’ before she sailed for 
Africa, ‘My nephew,’ she says, ‘is a sel- . 
fish fellow, Malinda. I declare to good- 
ness, I hope he’ll treat his wife well!” 

Kitty turned sharply, her small, 
round face pink with wrath. “TI shall 
have to say to you, Miss Sparks, what I 
have been on the point of saying sev- 
eral times, and that is, that you are 
much too presuming and familiar. If 
Miss Black so far forget herself as to 
say what you have reported, you should 
have known better than to repeat it to 
me!” 

“Highty-tighty!” exelaimed Miss 
Sparks, with one of her low chuckles 
of amusement. “I have got it back this 
time! You’ll have to excuse me, ma’m, 
for takin’ liberties. I guess Miss Black 
kind of spoiled me, lettin’ me speak my 
mind right out, she always said it done 
her good, an’ was reel relishin’ after the 
toadyin’ she got from most every body 
else. Well, I'll be ’round first thing to- 
morrow mornin’ to go at that cellar. 
Good night.” 

“T don’t believe I care to have —” be- 
gan Kitty, who was still scintillating 
righteous indignation. But Miss Sparks 
had disappeared as suddenly as she had 
come, and the next minute Kitty caught 
sight of a tall figure with a broad- 
brimmed Panama pulled over his eyes, 
coming down the dusty road with long, 
swinging strides. 

He caught the slender figure of the 
watcher in his arms and carried it un- 
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Tesisting to the porch under shelter of 
the friendly twilight. 

“Kitty,” he said, almost solemnly, 
“ean you forgive me for being a brute?’ 

“Oh, but you’re not a brute, Donald,” 
she protested, hiding her wet face on his 
shoulder. “You were just worried, 
and I—” 

“Not a word of excuse for me, Kitty 
love; I was just a plain brute, and a 
eonfounded cad, into the bargain, and 
you know it. To tell you the honest 
truth, I didn’t know I had it in me. If 
anyone had: described that scene to me 
six months ago, I should have told him 
he was off his base. I’m ashamed of 
myself, dear, way down to the ground, 
and I promise you I’ll never, never—” 

“Take care!’ exclaimed Kitty, with 
an unsteady laugh. She had grown 
strangely woman-wise, had little Kitty, 
in the past two hours. This big, hand- 
some husband of hers was just a boy, 
she thought, with a tender sigh, and big 
boys, like small boys, were bound to be 
naughty sometimes. But oh, he was 
such a dear boy! She clung to him 
with a passion of devotion she had never 
known in those first days of hero wor- 
ship. 

Donald echoed Kitty’s laugh with a 
rueful chuckle of his own. “I'll try, 
anyway, little wife,” he amended. “But 
now about that confounded matter of 
the money—lI’ve sold the runabout for 
a hundred and twenty-five. A fellow 
named Denton offered me that for it 
last week, and I refused. But I met 
him again to-night and told him he 
could have it. Gracious; but it hurt! 
and I ean’t see what good itll do; it 
isn’t near enough.” 

“Tye got ten dollars,’ exclaimed 
Kitty, sitting up with an eager clutch at 
his sleeve: “it was left after paying the 
bills, you know.” 

“T told you to keep that for pin 
money,” objected Donald. 

“T’ve plenty of pins,” she told him 
demurely. Then suddenly, “Aren’t you 
hungry ?” 

“Why, I believe I am, come to think 
of it, hungry enough to eat you, Kitty- 
kins. But I don’t deserve a mouthful, 
dear.” 

An hour later Miss Malinda Sparks, 
who chanced to be passing the brown 


cottage, paused and noiselessly opened | 


the gate. “I’d like to know what those 
two are up to,” she muttered to herself, 
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with a feeble attempt at justification 
which the occasion did not seem to war- 
rant. The lines about her grim mouth 
relaxed perceptibly as she stood shame- 
lessly peering in through the vine- 
screened window of the little kitchen. 

Kitty was washing the dishes, the 
sleeves of her dainty muslin gown rolled 
high above her dimpled elbows, and 
Donald, clad in one of her own volumi- 
nous brown gingham aprons, which 
she remembered to have left hanging 
behind the entry door, was awkwardly 
wiping them. Not until the last dish 
was set upon the shelf, and the big man 
in the brown apron had stooped to kiss 
the little woman as she hung the shin- 
ing pan on its proper nail, did Miss 
Sparks relinquish her post of observa- 
tion. 

“He’s a good deal of a fool yet,” she 
muttered to herself, as she closed the 
gate hehind her with a careful hand; 
“but she’s about as near right as the 
Lord makes ’em” By which it may be 
inferred that Miss Sparks did not har- 
bor resentment in her virgin bosom. 

During the council of war which was 
convened immediately after the kitchen 
was put to rights, it became evident that 
if the sum of two hundred dollars was 
to be raised at once extraordinary meas- 
ures must be adopted. 

To Kitty’s timidly repeated sugges- 
tion that a full explanation of the un- 
usual circumstances attending the find- 
ing of the bank-note, together with a 
part payment of the amount, be made 
to Mr Sweeny, Donald opposed a pas- 
sionate veto. “It would be sure to get 
out, and I should never hear the last of 
it,” he said, with a touch of his old im- 
patience. Just fancy me _ showing 
Aunt Willena’s ietter to a hard-headed 
business man! [I can’t see for the life 
of me how she ever came to think of 
such an absurd, dime-novelish scheme, 
anyway. It strikes me that hidden 
treasure in this day and generation is 
decidedly out of date!” 

“T agree with you, Donald,” Kitty said 
soberly. “I wish she had left us to our- 
selves to make our own way. We can do 
it!” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a 
doubtful laugh. “I was intended by nat- 
ure to be a rich man; there’s no question 
about that, Kittykins. I can’t endure 
turning and twisting and scrimping and 
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contriving. I like to live on a large, gen- 
erous scale.” 

“So do I,” sighed Kitty; “but if we 
must turn, twist, scrimp and contrive, 
let’s go at it in earnest and get all the 
fun we can out of it. And do you know, 
Donald, it is interesting to economize, 
and to make the very most and best out 
of every little thing.” 

“I confess I can’t see the charm of the 
process with your eyes, Kitty love; but 
I’m game to try it. Now here are the 
figures of our visible assets, as I’ve 
jotted them down: $125.00 for the runa- 
bout, $10.00, Kitty’s pin-money—” 

“Put that down as ‘cash balance’,” in- 
terpolated Kitty in a business-like tone. 

Her husband laughed, refreshed him- 
self with “a good one,” then proceeded. 
“$50 for Spanish translation—when I 
get it done. A measly little total of 
$185.00. Besides, I’ve a matter of’— he 
thrust an exploring hand into various 
pockets and drew out a handful of sil- 
ver— “ninety-five cents, exactly,” he 
counted, with a short laugh. “You see 
we’re up against a bad proposition, my 
dear girl. I can’t go to the city with 
empty pockets; there are my lunches 
and—” 

“You’ve a new fifty-trip ticket, haven’t 
you ”? 

“Yes, but—” 

“T can put you up the most delicious 
lunches, and that will save—” 

“Oh, Kitty, Kitty!” he laughed; 
“what a child you are! I think I see 
myself starting out for business to-mor- 
row morning armed with a shiny tin din- 
ner-pail, like a hod-carrier.” 

“But Donald, I won’t put it in a 
shiny tin pail,” she said seriously; “ll 
pack it in the neatest white box and dis- 
guise its incriminating appearance still 
further with white paper and pink string. 
Why should you care, anyway?’ she 
added, with a proud lifting of her bright 
head. “It’s nobody’s business but ours, 
if we choose to live within our means.” 

“Well, and what about the fifteen dol- 
lars shortage?” he wanted-to know. 
“Hadn’t I better apply for an early morn- 
ing job of mowing the neighbors’ lawns, 
or carrying out ashes, while we’re about 
it?” 

Kitty’s brown eyes grew large and se- 
rious. “I shall have to think hard about 
that fifteen dollars,” she said, a worried 
little frown puckering her white forehead. 
“There must be some way out. The very 
next thing is the Spanish translation. 
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Could you possibly finish it to-night?’ 

Donald yawned openly. “Talk about 
the strenuous life,” he grumbled; “the 
president of this great and glorious 
republic of ours isn’t in it with a certain 
little woman of my acquaintance. Let’s 
desist for to-night, Kittykins, I’m deuc- 
edly sleepy.” 

“You won’t be when you get interested 
in this,” she said coaxingly. “I could help 
look up the words; I’m sure I could. 
Let me try, won't you, Donald?” 

She was an irresiztible sort of a boss, 
he told her lazily. But he ended by ap- 
plying himself to his task with an energy 
that amazed her. 

“Go to bed, Kitty,” he commanded, 
when the clock struck eleven. “I may 
as well finish this thing while I’m about 
it; but I won't have you tire yourself all 
out over it. Dear little girl!” he whis- 
pered, as she laid her soft arms about his 
neck. “Dear little wife!” 

The redoubtable Malinda Sparks was 
as good as her word, for as Kitty stood 
hopefully watching Donald’s tall figure 
as it disappeared around the corner of the 
street leading to the station, Miss Sparks 
loomed up in the opposite direction, her 
faded bombazine skirt, beaded shoulder 
cape, and rusty straw hat, liberally gar- 
nished with purple flowers of a species 
unknown to horticulture, in curious con- 
trast to the fresh attire of the little lady 
at the gate. 

Kitty was wearing a pink muslin 
gown, cunningly rufiled and frilled, which 
hightened her resemblance to the roses. 

“IT hope you ain’t eale’latin’ to go int’ 
the cellar in that rig,” observed Miss 
Sparks, with a trenchant sniff, as she 
divested herself of her wraps and girt her 
angular form with the brown gingham 
apron. “Course I wan’t plannin’ to carry 
out ashes, or anythin’ o’ that sort; I told 
Mike Fogarty he might’s well step 
round an’ tend to that. But I want you 
should tell me what you want done with 
all that stuff in the front cellar.” 

“What stuff?’ inquired Kitty, with 
faint interest. “T haven’t been down there 
but onee. I don’t like cellars.” 

“T don’t like dirty cellars,” amended 
Malinda crisply. “There’s plenty of 
folks that'll ruffle their curtains an’ put 
flowers in their vases an’ fuss up all sorts 
of embroidered gimcracks, an’ all the 
while leave a nasty, unhealthy cellar un- 
derneath their fine fixin’s. It’s too much 
like wearin’ dirty underclothes with 2 
silk dress to my mind.” 
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“Tt isn’t good housekeeping, I know,” 
agreed Kitty meekly. “I know mother 
was always very particular about her cel- 
lar. Well, as long as you’re here, I may 
as well put on my blue gingham and go 
at it. I felt tired this morning, and lL 
thought—” 

“T says t? myself as I come along this 
mornin’ that you was lookin’ kind of 
peaked last night,” chimed in Miss 
Sparks with a keen glance at the wistful 
little face. “But I'll tell you one thing, 
Mis’ Lenox, I’ve lived longer’n you have 
by a conside’ble spell, an’ I’ve found out 
if you want to give that tired feelin’ the 
go-by the’ ain’t nothin’ equal to a real, 
good, hard stent o’ work. You'll feel 
chipper as a cricket, time we’re through, 
an’ your conscience’ll be easy int’ the 
bargain.” 

“My conscience?’ echoed Kitty, glane- 
ing dubiously at the hard-featured face. 
“Why should you think my conscience 
wasn’t easy ?” 

“Tt oughtn’t to be with a cellar in the 
condition 0’ yourn,” Malinda told her 
acidly. 

A little later the two descended into 
the depths, armed with brooms, pails, and 
scrubbing brushes. “There-now!” cried 
Miss Sparks, a note of triumph in her 
strident voice, “what d’ye think o’ this 
for neatness an’ order; ain’t it lovely?” 

Kitty stared aghast at the motley col- 
lection of barrels, bursting with crumpled 
papers, empty boxes, broken bottles, glass 
jars, tin cans and dubious rags—derelict 
rubbish all, piled into an indiscriminate 
heap. Donald had once spent several 
fruitless hours in the cellar searching for 
the hidden treasure, she remembered 
with a shame-faced blush. Much of the 
present disorder was undoubtedly his 
work, 

“Looks as ’o’ a heathen Chinee had 
been down here,” commented the irre- 
pressible Malinda. “I never knew reel 
Christian folks to go off an’ leave a mess 
like this behind ’em. My friend, Mis’ 
Fogarty, was sayin’ jus’ the other day, 
‘them Sweenys,’ she says, ‘that ust t’ 
live where the Lenoxes do was an awful 
queer set.” 

“They certainly were queer—about 
some things,” murmured Kitty under her 
breath. 

“What makes you think so?” demanded 
the woman, with a sudden searching 
glance at the flushed face of her mis- 
tress. 
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“Oh, various things about the house 
—this cellar, for one thing,” Kitty an- 
swered evasively. “If you’ll scrub these 
shelves, Miss Sparks, I can set these nice 
glass jars there out of the way. The rest 
of this rubbish we’ll gather up and burn.” 

“Well, I guess!” snaped, Malinda, 
pouncing upon the shelves with a long- 
armed energy which made short work of 
the accumulated dust and must. 
“Speakin’ *bout them Sweenys, I thought 
mebbe you might ’ave found some of 
their leavin’s. Mis’ Fogarty says they 
was the most careless folks she ever see 
*bout some things an’ pison p’tic’lar ’bout 
others. He was possessed to put money 
away in odd nooks an’ corners, like a 
squirrel hidin’ nuts. Once when she was 
cleanin’ she found ten dollars hid behind 
the fire-board, an’ Mr Sweeny says, ‘Land, 
Mis’ Fogarty, he says, ‘if you hadn’t 
found that bill I’d never ’a’ thought of it 
again. I remember now,’ he says, ‘I put 
it there so’s to have it handy to pay the 
butcher; but I paid him out o’ money I 
put in the works o’ the kitchen clock.’ He 
took the money, though, an’ never give 
Mis’ Fogarty an extry cent for findin’ it. 
It does beat ajl how stingy some folks 
are!” 

“Hum!” commented Kitty discreetly. 
“Shall we leave these barrels just as they 
are for the man to carry out end burn?’ 

“Not much!” exclaimed the frugal 
Miss Sparks; “you’ll want every one o’ 
them barrels for kindling, this fall. Tl 
just empty the waste paper int’ the basket 
an’ tote it up myself. If I was you I'd 
wash these ’ere jars, so ’at they’ll be clean 
an’ handy when you want ’em for your 
canning. Tl take ’em up-stairs for 
you.” 

Half an hour !ater when Kitty de- 
scended into the cellar, her arms filled 
with shining jars, she came upon Miss 
Sparks deep in the contemplation of some 
object which she had just extracted from 
the depths of a barrel. “Well, what do 
you make o’ this “ere?” she exclaimed, 
as she caught sight of Kitty. “I come 
within an inch of throwin’ it in the 
basket. It ’ud been on the fire in an- 
other minute.” 

Kitty’s hand trembled as she took the 
heavy brown leather wallet. “It looks 
like a purse,” she said faintly. 

“The rubbish was packed in so tight 
in this ’ere barrel I had to fairly dig to 
get it out,” Miss Sparks went on excit- 
edly. “It was standin’ kind of by itself 
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right against the front wall there; Ill 
bet them papers has been there since 
kingdom come!” 

The singular message found in the 
idol’s head flashed into Kitty’s mind; “If 
you will dig in the front of the—” 
Could it have referred to a barrel of 
waste paper in the front cellar? 

“Why don’t you open it?” demanded 
Miss Sparks. “Gracious! anybody'd sup- 
pose you was in the habit o’ findin’ pock- 
etbooks every day 0’ your life!” 

“T may as well see if it contains any- 
thing of value,” agreed Kitty, with a 
depressed sigh. She sat down on an up- 
turned box and unstrapped the wallet. 
It was a big, old-fashioned affair in- 
tended for the safe-keeping of bank- 
notes, and to Kitty’s wondering eyes it 
seemed to contain a large sum of money. 
Presently, though, she perceived that the 
bills were mostly of small denominations 
—ones, twos, fives, an occasional ten and 
one twenty. Her trembling little fingers 
made slow work of the counting. Mean- 
while Miss Sparks, with bare, corded 
arms akimbo, stood watching. 

“One hundred,” murmured Kitty; then, 
afier u long pause, “two hundred. There 
are two hundred and eight dollars in this 
purse,” she said at last, lifting her eyes 
to Miss Sparks’ attentive face. 

“Pretty good find!” crowed the woman. 
“Guess somebody’ll swell out in a han’- 
some new gown—eh? Wa’n’t it lucky I 
didn’t throw it on the fire? I’d ’a’ done 
it sure in another minute. I felt some- 
thing kind of heavy an’, thinks I, Pll 
jus’ take a second look int’ this ’ere rub- 
bish. You could ’a’ knocked me down 
with a feather when that thing dropped 
out!” 

Kitty’s face was very grave as she 
smoothed out the bills and laid them 
earefully in place. “This money un- 
doubtedly belongs to that singular Mr 
Sweeny who used to live in this house,” 
she said in a low voice. “I am very glad 
you found it. I shall send it to him at 
once.” 

“Land o’ love!” exclaimed Miss Sparks 
sharply. “What if I’d burnt it? You 
couldn’t ’a’ sent it to him then, I guess! 
I s’pose he’s forgot it years ago. Auny- 
how, it’s legal enough to keep it, seein’ 
’twas found on your premises. Spose’n 
Td kep’ it for myself 2 How do you 
know I wouldn’t ’ave, if you hadn’t come 
down just as you did?” 

“T don’t know any of those things,” 
said Kitty firmly. “But I do know I 
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don’t want other people’s money. I shall 
send this to Mr Sweeny at once, in care 
of the agents.” 

Miss Sparks gave vent to a short cackle 
of disdain. “I’m tol’able honest my- 
self,” she said; “but seems to me you re 
strainin’ at a gnat an’ swallerin’ a camel. 
You'd ought to give him a chance to say 
what he thinks ’bout it, anyhow. I don’t 
care much for men-folks myself, but if I 
had a husband I’d make him think he was 
boss, whether he was or not. They like 
it. 

Kitty paused with her foot on the 
stair. “Oh, I wish 1 ‘mew what I ought 
to do!” she breathed fervently, more to 
herself than to the woman. “If I show 
this to Donald, he—” 

She checked herself with a deep blush. 
“T think you are right, Miss Sparks,” 
she concluded, with dignity. “I will put 
this safely away and show it to Mr Lenox 
when he returns to-night. He will, of 
course, agree with me in wishing to re- 
store it to its owner. And—and I thank 
you very much for finding it and giving 
it te me. Perhaps Mr Sweeny will wish 
to give you a reward for your honesty. 
I hope so, anyway.” 

Miss Sparks resumed her labor of dis- 
gorging the barrel with a short chuckle 
of amusement. “I’d be willin’ to bet my 
day’s wages ’at he’ll be the other side the 
fence,” she muttered, with her head in 
the depths of the barrel. “’Tain’t every 
man that’s willin’ to give up a nice wad 


0’ money like that, once he gets his hand 


onto it.” 

Donald was looking fagged and gloomy 
when Kitty greeted him at the gate that 
night. “Oh, yes,” he acknowledged, in 
answer to her urgent question, “I got the 
money for the Spanish translation all 
right. I phoned the man first thing, and 
he came to the office, looked over the pa- 
pers, said they were O K, and paid me 
for them. Did Denton take the runa- 
bout this morning ?” 

“No,” Kitty told him. She was flushed 
and nervous, but Donald was apparently 
too deep in his own unpleasant thoughts 
to notice her troubled little faee. 

“T suppose he is waiting for me to de- 
liver it, with a course of instruction in 
the management of the machine,” Don-. 
ald went on, dejectedly. “Well, I'll take 
it over to him after dinner. By the way, 
Kitty, I had a telegram from that con- 
founded fellow, Sweeny. He couldn’t 
wait to hear from us via Hichens and 
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Morse, and wired that he’d call on me at 
the office to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh, Donald!” faltered Kitty, “I— 
I’ve something to tell you!” 
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“Out with it, little woman! I see it’s 
something disagreeable, and we may as 
well swallow our bitters all in one dose.” 


(Tobe Concluded, 


Songs of Home 


The Ballad of the Winning Hand 


By Nixon Waterman 


The poets love to rave about the hand 
that guides the pen 

And writes the grand, immortal truths 
that shape the lives of men; 

With splendid zeal the bards endorse the 
hand wherein is held 

That implement of war, the sword, 
wherewith the foe is felled. 

The hand that rocks the cradle, too, has 
won their highest praise, 

To tell its wondrous worth they weave 
their most convincing lays; 

But here’s the gem that in the crown of 
truth should be impearled— 

The hand that makes the biscuit is the 
hand that rules the world. 


For what had Shakespeare’s hand been 
worth, the one with which he 
penned 

Those matchless lines that must endure 
till time, itself, shall end, 

Tad he been fed on biscuit by some care- 
less hand designed 

To give him indigestion and a fearful 
state of mind? 

’Tis what we eat that shapes our thoughts 
for better or for worse, 

And every flight of genius found in all 
our prose and verse 

To deep oblivion might have been by 
faulty cooking hurled— 

The hand that makes the biscuit is the 
hand that rules the world. 


Suppose that on that fateful day when 
Wellington marched out 

Across the field of Waterloo to put the 
French to rout, 

A spell of indigestion caused by biscuit 
poorly made 

Had suddenly upset him, oh, what tricks 
it might have played! 

For none is stout of will unless the appe- 
tite is strong, 

The heart is nearly always right unless: 
the liver’s wrong, 


And soldiers’ rations may decide which 
flag shall stand unfurled— 

The hand that makes the biscuit is the 
hand that rules the world. 


“Tis love that makes the world go 
round,” so all the world has said, 

But love would soon give up the ghost 
were there no meat and bread. 

Moonshiny dreams do ‘well enough for 
“spoony” pairs, but when 

A man is married he insists on having 
victuals then. 

And if those solid dighes are not fash- 
ioned day by day 

With nicest care love spreads his wings 
and flutters far away, 

For love has learned that while our 
earth along its course is whirled 

The hand that makes the biscuit is the 
hand to rule the world. 


Two Points of View 


By Helen Knight Wyman 


When I am tired and weary 
And nothing goes my way, 

I thank the Heavenly Father 
For two nights to every day. 


But when, once more, I’m rested 
And all the world looks bright, 

I thank him that he sends me 
Two days to every night! 


There’s the pause before the battle, | 
There’s the respite from the fray; 
And that is how I reckon 
Two nights to every day. i 


When the sunset glow has faded, : 
In a little while ’tis light! . aes 

And that is how I reckon ; 
Two days to every night. 


And so ’tis due, believe me, 
To the way we look at things, 


Whether we sigh and falter ti 
Or whether we soar on wings! 734 
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HIS may almost be called 
the age of illumination. 
A clever writer, [Henry 
2 Hopkins of New Haven, 
Connecticut, pre- 
pared an_ interesting 
chart dividing the his- 
tory of the world into four epochs, as fol- 
lows: 

The first he calls the Age of Darkness, 
when the people obtained such light as 
they must have from torches, burned 
either with or without being dipped in 
grease, and by use of burning fat in 
skulls and shells. *It is thought that some 
fat from the dead animal caught fire 
from a burning log, thus revealing the 
superiority of artificial lighting. 

The second age is called the Twilight 
Age, and includes the time of the Egyp- 
tians, the Jews, the Greeks and the 
Romans. Candles were then used, and 
lamps with cloth for wicks. ‘The great 
effort was not to develop light, but to 
beautify the candlestick and the lamp. 
Most exquisite workmanship was dis- 
played upon these utensils, but the only 
known way to secure increased light was 
to multiply the number of these devices. 

Next came the epoch of Transition, 
which did not begin until after the 
American Revolution, and closed about 
thirty years ago. 
kerosene and gas lighting, and the first 
are lights. Almost simultaneously, at 
the close of the last century, William 
Murdock in England and Phillippe Le 
Pon in France introduced gas lighting, 
although it was not distributed through 
the streets until some time later. The 
first city plant in this country was char- 
tered in Baltimore, in 1816, and the next 
in Boston in 1822, followed by New York 
in 1823 and soon afterward by Brooklyn, 
Bristol, Rhode Island, and New Orleans. 
Are lighting was unknown prior to 1870. 

The fourth epoch, the one in which we 
live, which Mr Hopkins has properly 
called the Age of Illumination, began 


The Cost of Lighting 


By Professor Edward W, Bemis 


This was the age of. 


with improvements in are lighting by 
Edison and others, and the introduction 
of incandescent lights in the *70’s and 
’80’s. At the same time came the use 
of water gas, and in the 90's the de- 
velopment of the Welsbach gas light. 

We seem to be approaching the fifth 
era, where gas will be used for heat and 
power, and where there will be a great 
but still undetermined future for electric 
light and power. 

According to the United States census 
bulletin issued January, 1902, the num- 
ber of gas works reported to the govern- 
ment increased from thirty in the year 
1850 to 390 in 1870 and 877 in 1900, 
while the product increased mort than 
proportionately. In 1900, sixty-seven bil- 
lion feet of gas was sold. Now a gas 
burner will usually consume about four 
feet an hour, or thirty-six thousand feet 
a year, burning continuously. Thus this 
amount of gas sold would supply contin- 
ually, night and day, a light every ten 
feet from Boston to San Francisco. Plac- 
ing the states in the order of gas used, 
New York, Pennsylvahia, Illinois and 
Massachusetts consumed three-quarters 
of all the gas made at that time. 

Gas destined to be cheaper 

The average price of gas fell from 
$1.42 per thousand feet in 1890 to $1.04 
in 1900. This fall in price will surely 
continux. Nor have the gas companies 
failed to make money with this reduction. 
In 1900 they paid, in interest and div- 
idends, over $25,000,000. This was a 
profit of nearly 38 cents per thousand 
feet, after paying all depreciation and 
maintenance charges and losses of all 
kinds. It was over 8 per cent on the cost 
of duplicating their plants. Since gas 


stocks and bonds paying 5 per cent will 
sell for par, this profit, in a business which 
has little risk and is steadily growing, 
is a very liberal one. With the reduction 
in price and the improvement in appli- 
ances for use, both the home and the 
factory are utilizing gas for heat and 
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power in a way th:t would have aston- 
ished our fathers. Many gas companies 
now report a sale of half their product 
for such industrial purposes. Many a 
parent forty years ago, when arising in 
the morning at 4 or 5 o'clock to build 
the kitchen fire, solemnly assured his sons 
and daughters that “their turn would 
come next” to do the same unpleasant 
task for their children. Those children 
now, in homes of their own, can arise 
later, touch a match to the gas range, and 
triumphantly join in the Pharisee’s 
prayer of thanksgiving, that “they are 
not as other men” in the recent past. 

The Denver gas light company issues 
a beautiful illustrated catalog of 182 
pages, describing over 400 devices for the 
use of gas in the factory and home. 
Among these are automatic turkey roast- 
ers, poultry singers, family ironers, 
plate warmers, egg boilers, and dish 
washers, where constant mechanical 
motion and regulation take the place of 
the old-time elbow grease and constant 
attention. 

The Milwaukee gas company, which 
issues a smaller but somewhat similar 
catalog, has made some extensive and in- 
teresting studies of the gas used for 
various domestic uses. My own observa- 
tions in the exclusive use of gas for cook- 
ing during ten years in different parts 
of the country, and for heating during a 
large portion of that time, confirm their 
conclusions, as briefly indicated below. 

To heat a kettle or properly connected 
boiler of water 100 degrees above the 
temperature at which it leaves the fau- 
cet, which is anywhere from 33 to 80 
degrees at different times of the year and 
in different localities, requires only 2,000 
feet of ordinary manufactured gas per 
thousand gallons. Fifty-six gallons of 
hot water per day per family of five, or 
1,700 gallons per month, the water being 
raised only 100 degrees above its normal 
temperature, has been found sufficient in 
flat buildings where hot water is supplied 
as part of the rent. This means that 
less than 3,400 feet of gas, costing only 
$3.40, under such conditions, would sup- 
ply all the hot water needed for a month. 
This is cheaper than coal during six 
months of the year when little or no 
heat is required, and is also cheaper than 
coal at such other times of the year, as 
hot water may be needed at hours when 


heat is not needed from the coal range 
or other coal using device with which 
the water is usually heated. 

Again, to raise 10,000 cubic feet of 
space in a house to 10 degrees above the 
outside temperature requires only seven 
feet of ordinary illuminating gas per 
hour, or 5,000 feet a month, but it must 
be borne in mind that from April 1 to 
November 1, or seven months in the year, 
heat is not needed at night and fre- 
quently even during the spring and fall 
it is not needed part of the day, while the 
foregoing estimate of 5,000 feet which 
would cost $5 a month if gas were $1 per 
thousand feet, is based on continuous 
heating for the entire twenty- four hours. 

In Milwaukee a careful comparison of 
the average temperature as shown by the 
signal service throughout the twenty- 
four hours proves that in April the out- 
side temperature on the average is only 
26 degrees below 70 degrees and in Octo- 
ber only 23 degrees below 70 degrees. 
The 10,000 cubic feet of air space above 
mentioned as requiring only 5,000 eubic 
feet of gas per month to raise the tem- 
perature 10 degrees throughout the twen- 
ty-four hours, or 20 degrees during the 
day and early evening, would be as much 
as is heated in the average house for it is 
equivalent to five rooms 15 feet by 14 feet 
by 10 feet high. Where the rooms are 
not ten feet high, of course they could 
be proportionately larger in other direc- 
tions without exceeding this estimate of 
10,000 feet. 

A chapter from experience 

Tn this connection a chapter from the 
writer’s own experience may interest: 
to be sure, during the last two or three 
years we have used natural gas, but due 
allowance will be made for this. Natural 
gas, with 50 per cent more heating power 
than the ordinary illuminating gas, was 
so cheap, only 30 cents per thousand feet, 
and was considered as temporary, owing 
to the experience of certain other cities 
in the ultimate exhaustion of the natural 
gas supply, that it did not seem wise to 
install a special furnace and-other appli- 
ances for its economic use. Neverthe- 
less, during the last two years, the entire 
consumption for lighting, heating and 
cooking for a family of seven in a house 
of twelve rooms, including the usual 
waste by help in the kitchen, averaged 
only 74,000 feet per season for the six 
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months from May 1 to November 1. If 
artificial gas, with its lower heat units, 
had been used, it would have required 
perhaps 112,000 feet, but this would have 
been reduced to about 75,000 feet with 
proper equipment for its use. My entire 
heating for the last two years with nat- 
ural gas, even with the wasteful equip- 
ment, has cost less than with coal, and 
for six or seven months of that time it 
would have been less even with artificial 
gas at $1 with proper devices for its use, 
while it is hard to exaggerate the saving 
in annoyance, labor and dirt that comes 
from dispensing with coal. “It must be 
emphasized, however, that one cannot 
profitably use gas until he or she realizes 
that matehes are cheaper than this illu- 
minant, and the gas should be turned off, 
therefore, the moment its use is no 
longer needed, whether in furnace or 
stove, 

While some fear to use natural gas, on 
account of the uneven pressure and sub- 
sequent danger, there is no such trouble 
with artificial gas. In fact, in the case of 
natural gas there is practically no danger 
if the company puts in the proper appli- 
ances for keeping the pressure uniform. 
Of course, neither artificial nor natural 
was should ever be used for heating with- 
mut a direct connection with a chimney. 

To use gas properly it is of vital im- 
portance to have the proper fixtures, and 
to keep them clean and in first rate con- 
dition. This is work that needs the ad- 
vice of the gas company, or a reliable 
dealer in gas stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
wrates, burners, and other furnishings, 
and their opinions sbould have much 
weight. 

Milwaukee is making a good profit in 
the sale of gas at 80 cents for the first 
10,000 feet pér month, 70 cents for the 
next 10,000 feet, and 60 cents for all in 
excess of that amount. Oleveland is 
selling gas at 75 cents, and paying back 
5 cents per thousand to the city as a 
special franchise tax. Cincinnati is selling 
it for fuel for 50 cents, ‘Toronto is sell- 
ing all her gas for 80 cents. Lowell, 
Lynn and Boston, Massachusetts, have re- 
cently reduced to 90 cents, and it is cer- 
tain that before long 80 cent and 90 
cent gas will be as common as $1 gas is 
now. 

There ought not to be any great differ- 
ence in the cost of gas manufacture 
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here and in Great Britain, Labor is 
cheaper there, but oil, which is an impor- 
tant constituent of modern gas, is im- 
ported from this country and Russia, 
In a valuable paper delivered before 
the Ohio gas light association, in April, 
1904, it was shown that nine of the large 
American gas companies were selling 
22 candle power gas at an average price 
of 73.3 cents and with an average con- 
sumption per day of 3,636 feet per capita. 
The seven large Scotch companies were 
selling a higher candle power gas at an 
average price of 73.7 cents, with an aver- 
age consumption of 4,644 feet, while 
eleven large English companies were pro- 
ducing a gas of 17.4 candle power at an 
average price of 52 cents, and with an 
average consumption per day per capita 
of 7,303 feet, or over twice the average 
in America. It may be added that a gal- 
lon of oil and a cost of 5 cents to 8 cents 
ought to cover the difference in candle- 
power. 

It is not likely that even on a legiti- 
mate capitalization, free from stock-wat- 
ering, our American companies can pro- 
duce quite as cheaply as in Great Britain, 
Neither is it likely that with our greater 
freedom from fog as much gas would 
naturally be used for lighting per day 
per capita, but on the other hand the 
greater average income of our people, 
and the difficulty of securing household 
help, together with our mechanical in- 
genuity in utilizing labor saving devices, 
will in time develop a much larger use 
of gas for fuel purposes at home and in 
factories and stores than abroad, as soon 
as our companies cultivate the field and 
are content to ask a somewhat lower price 
for their monopoly product. 

In fact, the growing difficulty of secur- 
ing domestic service, and the fact that 
the economic advantages of gas are much 
greater when the housewife looks out for 
it personally than when she leaves it to 
the help, make our American homes a 
greater field for the use of gas for fuel 
purposes than is Europe. The housewife 
who turns the gas off when it is no 
longer needed, even if it be but for a 
few minutes, is the one who realizes the 
economy of its careful use. 

With the introduction of the Welsbach 
burner, which gives three times as good 
a light with three feet of gas per hour: 
as does the ordinary burner with four or 
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five feet, it has become less important to 
manufacture a high candle-power gas. 
A gas of 16 to 19 candle-power will do 
nearly as effective work in the Welsbach 
burner or the gas stove as will the gas 
of 20 to 26 candle-power, while it costs 
less to manufacture it. A lower candle- 
power permits a larger proportionate use 
of coal gas, which in some places is 
cheaper than water gus, and because of 
its greater odor is more likely to reveal 
its presence in case of leaks, Of course 
it would not be well for a community to 
permit a reduction in candle-power with- 
out « proper reduction in price. 


The future of electric lighting 


Turning now to electric light, we are 
struck by the fact that the United States 
census bulletin for the year ending June 
30, 1902, reveals an output of electricity 
in 3620 central distributing stations suf- 
ficient to light, with are lights burning 
all night every night in the year a dis- 
trict one mile wide and reaching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It would be suf- 
ficient for twenty rows of lamps, each 
lamp and each row being 260 feet apart. 
Electrical appliances for domestic use 
were shown in the Chicazo exposition in 
1893, and have been further developed 
since then, but gas has thus far kept 
wuch ahead of electricity for domestic 
vurposes, aside from lighting. The field 
of electricity, up to date, has been chiefly 
in lighting streets, stores, offices and 
factories, and for power. The price of 
vurrent has steadily fallen and sugges- 
tions are frequently made to the effect 
that a large central power plant in the 
outskirts of the city, or even a few miles 
away, be developed, to transmit power 
through copper cables at a price low 
enough to displace coal, with all its 
smoke, in the factories and workshops of 
a city. George Westinghouse of Pitts- 
burg has recently announced that he is 
beginning the construction of such a 
plant a few miles from Pittsburg for 
the relief of that smoke-burdened coim- 
munity. Samuel Insull, president of the 
Chicago Edison company, informed the 
writer two years ago that his company, 
with its enormous steam turbines, could 
sell electrie power cheaper than it could 
be developed by the ordinary con] fur- 
naces in the department stores, hotels aud 
manufacturing establishments that 
great city, and he told of a contract just 


entered into for over $70,000 a year for 
electric power to one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Chicago. 

The chief difficulty in the reduction 
of price of electricity, whether for light 
or power, has not been the operating ex- 
penses of developing the power, or’ of 
distributing it, but the fact that nearly 
the entire demand is concentrated into 
four or five hours in the evening. What- 
ever will increase the demand for elec- 
tricity prior to the lighting hour at night, 
which is perhaps 4.30 in winter, will en- 
able the same plant to sell its larger 
supply without a proportionate increase 
of cost. If our factories could be in 
duced to close at 4.30, beginning work 
earlier in the morning to make this pos- 
sible, electric power could be sold for a 
very low price, and the charge of elee- 
tricity during the rest of the twenty-four 
hours could also be reduced. The eight 
hour day is becoming more and more 
common, and it is probable that it will 
become practically universal, Now there 
are nine and one-half hours between 7 in 
the morning and 4.30 p m, which leaves 
ample room for eight to nine hours’ work 
and from one-half to a whole hour for 
lunch, This is a eurious illustration of 
how the eight-hour movement has remote 
hut important possibilities of good to 
thousands of people who see no advantage 
to themselves in the shorter hours for 
working people. 


Municipal ownership 


An article on electric light and gas 
would be incomplete without reference 
to the rapid growth of experiments in 
municipal ownership and operation, and 
the still greater growth in the popular 
demand for the same, All parties in the 
two largest cities of this country, New 
York and Chicago, wnited at the last 
election in the demand for municipal 
management of these plants, while simi- 
lar action was taken by the Boston city 
government, and the sentiment in that 
direction is rapidly developing in TPhil- 
adelIphia, In the United States, as a 
whole, one-fifth of the electric lighting 
stations and one-third of all the output 
is under municipal management, while 
in Great Britain over one-half of the 
electric light and street railways, and 
outside of London one-half of the gas, is 
furnished by municipalities. 
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The official figures in Great Britain, 
the accuracy of which few dispute, jus- 
tify and explain the rapid growth of the 
movement there. In this country legis- 
lation has greatly handicapped the prog- 
ress of municipal enterprises by requir- 
ing municipalities to pay an exorbitant 
price in buying out the existing private 
company in some states before it can 
undertake the business, or by preventing 
the city from entering the profitable field 
of the supply of light and power for do- 
mestic and commercial purposes. Never- 
theless, the reports of the Massachusetts 
gas and electric light commission, if 
fairly analyzed, and that of the census 
bulletin just issued on Central Electric. 
Light and Power Stations, show marked 
success in the majority of our municipal 
undertakings. The general sentiment 
throughout this country a few years ago 
-was altogether unfavorable to the assum- 
ing of such undertakings by our cities. 
Such headway as the movement has 
gained has been mostly due to the mis- 
takes of the private com»anies in trying 
to secure the nomination of weak and 
easily controlled, if not actually corrupt, 
city governments, in order that the com- 
panies might continue undisturbed in 
the enjoyment of their profitable busi- 
ness, or might gain new rights and more 
profitable contracts with the city. The 
companies also have at times relied on 
the protection which their franchises or 
contracts gave them that they have not 
sought to please the people and to in- 
troduce progressive policies, such as the 
encouragement of an extensive use of 
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their product for fuel and industrial 
uses, lower prices, prompt attention to 
complaints, better quality of product, 
improved machinery, ete. 

An engineer, high ‘n the counsels of 
one of our largest gas and electric light 
companies, informs the writer that re- 
ductions in the price, while usually made 
witkout legal compulsion, almost always 
came because of fear of a demand for it 
from the peopie, aud to forestall popular 
agitation. 

It would seem well for our private com- 
panies to do as some of them have done, 
with conspicuous success,—endeavor to 
make themselves more popular and useful 
without waiting for the pressure of a 
hostile demand. The greatest problem of 
our times is the purification and in- 
ereased efficiency of our city govern- 
ments. Nothing is more popularly and 
truly supposed to be a greater obstacle, 
in most places, to this movement, than 
our lighting companies. It will be well, 
in this connection, for everyone to read 
the book, recently from the press of 
Scribners, entitled The City, the Hope 
of Democracy, by Fred C. Howe. 

One interested in good government 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the im- 
portant problems arising, whether from 
the spoils system under municipal man- 
agement, or from the often benumbing 
influence of private management of light- 
ing and street railway enterprises, upon 
the public life of our cities, in which 
already over half of us east of Iowa and 
north of Virginia now live. 


the Theater 


By G. Stanley Hall 


EW parents deny that the theater 

as it exists to-day is not very well 

fitted to the nature and needs of chil- 
dren. Excitement and late hours, the 
portrayal of vice and especially seduc- 
tion, sometimes the associations with the 
hoodlum element often met there, not 
to mention graver dangers, are strongly 
opposed to the best religious and 
moral sentiment. “Nevertheless, the edu- 
eational possibilities of dramatic pre- 
sentation are so great that they should — 


never be lost sight of, and teachers and 
parents ought, for the sake of youth 
alone, to ever struggle against the de- 
generation of the stage. In my German 
student days nearly all the German 
universities made special provision for 
students to attend the theaters. There 
were reduced rates and a special place 
reserved for us, which was usually 
crowded to repletion. 

I have just read an account of after- 
noon presentations of simplified forms 
of some of the plays of Lessing, Schil- 
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ler and “Goethe, arranged especially for 
school children, who were required on 
reaching home to write a description of 
the seenery, characters and incidents of 
the play as an exercise in composition. 
My own first teaching was a year of 
English literature in a college of the 
middle west, where the chapel platform 
was also purposely adapted for a 
stage, and where we had presentations 
of plays of Shakespeare and other of 
the best English dramas, where the 
parts were sometimes memorized and in 
costume, and the public admitted for a 
small fee for the benefit of the library, 
and sometimes parts previously as- 
signed were simply read on the stage. 
Within recent years we have had a 
number of very suggestive pleas for a 
school theater which in some places 
may already be said to exist. The edu- 
cational possibilities here are great, 
and, I am fully convinced, wil] be devel- 
oped in the very near future.(Even as it 
is, I believe all children should occasion- 
ally visit the theater, but I would have 
both the occasion and the play chosen 
with wise discrimination.) At its best 
the theater has been an _ unrivaled 
school of human nature, closely allied 
to religion, under the auspices of which 
it began, and it has had a great deal to 
do with the forming of moral ideals. 
When we look at the situation broadly, 
we find that a good drama has an 
interesting repertory of characters. The 
hero, miser, sot, lover, intriguer, sol- 
dier, spendthrift, the student, and every 
other type of character is found, but 
always simplified, and traits are ex- 
pressed not only in speech but in the 
clearer language of action. The latter, 
too, is simplified. Complex situations, 
very long trains of historic cause and 
effect, are reduced to their elements, 
which in life are too intrieate to be 
understood. Best of all, virtue is sure to 
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triumph in the end, as_ it does not al- 
ways in the world. Merit achieves its 
reward. The humble but deserving are 
exalted. Thus it is that for the youthful 
spectator the possibilities of life are 
enlargéd and the right moral choices 
are performed. Having sympathized 
with the good characters and acts set 
in scene before him, youth is more in- 
clined to choose right when the choice 
becomes a practical and a personal one 
for him. 

Again, many of the best plays are 
historical, and present the leading per- 
sonages, and epitomize the chief inci- 
dents in the long train of events which 
often extend over years. It is pro- 
verbial also that the dramatist often 
supplements the work of the _his- 
torian in presenting the leading mo- 
tives of great historic movements. It 
would pay us to select and arrange 
a course of plays of great merit that 
would in themselves constitute no 
mean education in history. This is 
particularly true in those countries— 
like Greece, England, Spain, and to 
some extent France and Germany—that 
have had either a truly national drama, 
or have endowed the theater. Again, 
what kind of a course in literature 
would that be with all the drama elim- 
inated, and if it is taught at all no 
method is so pedagogic as that of the 
stage. Finally we must not lose sight of 
the opera, especially since Wagner. 

I believe the time will come when 
school boards and theatrical managers 
will come into closer rapport, and that 
good both for schools and the theater 
will result therefrom. We have already 
quite a little body of brief plays writ- 
ten for, or abridged to suit the needs of, 
young children, but for the adolescent 
especially the theater ought to be made 
an important element in education. 


Miagivings 


By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


Clear eyes of childhood look their trust 

to mine, 

And small feet follow where I tread 
the way; 


My heart misgives me! © thon Hand 
Divine! 

Reach down and guide me, lest I Jead 
astray. 
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I—The Hand-busy Day 


’ IS like this,” said the busy 
man to the Philanderer, “I 
am occupied: there is not, as 

a matter of fact, an idle moment in my 

day, but how am I to know whether ’m 

not a merely ‘hand-busy’ man? ’Tis too 

easy to be satisfied with yourself when 
youre forever doing nothing but ‘knit- 
ting work’. 

“Sometimes,” he Went on, “I’m in- 
elined to think it would be a good up- 
heaval for me to resign from my pres- 
ent position and begin life over again; 
then, in the light of experience, I'd 
train myself to be idle at times—rather 
than occupy myself merely to be em- 
ployed.” 

The Philanderer stood looking at his 
energetic friend, a man of notably in- 
dustrious habit, busy as a yellow-jacket 
from dawn to sunset; that he was troub- 
ling himself as to the effect of his in- 
dustry upon his character was a sur- 
prising discovery. 

“T mean,” he urged, “ ’tis too easy to 
tind anything and everything to do. 
What I want is to accomplish something 
worth while.” 

The Philanderer, after a thoughtful 
moment, expressed his opinion that a 
man who could thus analyze pitfalls 
which might entrap him was in no 
great danger. 

“Also,” the Philanderer went on, “I 
believe you have brought to me what I 
was out looking for—namely a little 
brief on which I may depend a few 
words concerning the pitfalls of those 
whose hard duty in life it is to be 
home-makers. Should you object if I 
used your cogitations for that pur- 
pose ?” 

“Take them and welcome,” was the 
answer. “Much good may they do you— 
and the home-makers!” 

Thereupon, with this brief as a staff 
in his hand, the Philanderer sets out 
on a ramble, purposeless it may be, and 
yet by no means without purpose, in a 
province wherein he knows he has no 
concern and which he enters with timid- 


ity, uncertain of his reception, yet anx- 
ious to proceed. 

Work 

Worth While 

The Philanderer well remembers the 
sensation created in a certain congre- 
gation on a Sunday when a rash visit- 
ing clergyman ‘addressed an impas- 
sioned appeal to his feminine hearers, 
imploring each one of them to thouglit- 
fully seek out, for half an hour a day, 
if no more, some occupation of a na- 
ture so engrossing, so definitely worth 
their while, that no manner of doubt on 
that subject could exist in their minds, 
or the minds of others, 

“I say to you,” he urged with lucid 
fervor, “that you women of our times, 
so active, so energetic in your homes, 
your clubs, your charities, are yet—and 
the number is many—thus occupicd 
solely because it is a fad for women to be 
overbusy. 

“You are among the overtaxed vic- 
tims of a fevered age—wrecked often in 
mind, nerve, body, not at all because 
you are aimless or idle, but because you 
are over-driven, doing—ah, how many 
of you!—nothing on God’s earth that is 
worth your doing.” 

The Philanderer recalls vividly the 
young preacher’s prophetic force, the 
death-like silence of the listeners in the 
church, the compelled attention, also the 
storm of controversy—indignant de- 
nials, equally authentic confessions of 
agreement to the charges made—that 
followed in the wake of that, perhaps 
tactless, but so stirring discourse. 

Is not this the same question that is 
agitated in the Philanderer’s brief—the 
obligation to analyze one’s work? Sought 
or unsought, soon or late, this necessity 
impresses itself on every worker. To la- 
bor with happiness, without confusion, 
with profit to the occupation, to our- 
selves—is not spelled save through a 
thoughtful consideration of what we 
are about, through discontent when such 
research shows days. merely hand-busy, 
filled with nothing better than knitting- 
work, which will not educate the busy 
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knitter, nor, in the end, make for that 
growing usefulness which alone satisfies. 
Protected 
Industries 

The natural temptation of the indus- 
trious is towards constant oceupation— 
a temptation peculiarly critical for 
those who have never learned to place 
exact value on their own time. All hours 
spent in work are not of necessity well 
spent. Women who are wage-earners in 
the outside world soon learn, by a mer- 
ciless—as well as merciful—eash test, 
what their work, their time, is worth; 
exactly as men have had to master that 
hard, most wholesome, assayer’s lesson. 

No such convenient and corrective 
test exists for the woman at home. She 
seeks to please a limited and indulgent 
audience. Whether her days are merely 
hand-busy, or, on the contrary, enriched 
by thoughtful and developing methods 
that educate the worker while develop- 
ing her occupation, is a nice question 
left wholly to her personal conscience, 
her intelligence, her higher reach of 
ambition. 

No outside conscience, no wage test, 
no competition, exists to raise and rule 
to the highest product the protected in- 
dustry of home-making. 

Here it is that the naturally thought- 
ful woman, has the obvious advantage 
over her sisters unskilled in thinking. 
Here too the college-bred woman scems 
to have the best of the argument when 
she claims that she has fitted herself for 
domesticity through a training the end 
and aim of which is to produce think- 
ers. If college education for women has 
this certain result, if specific drill along 
lines of analytical deduction resolve in- 
te considered action, eager analysis of 
personal and domestic problems as they 
naturally present, there is then no doubt 
that our young men would better search 
only in the ranks of college alumnae for 
the wives of their youth. But— 

This is not, however, a discussion of 
comparative values of college education 
and home culture, rather is it, as pro- 
tested, a mere rambling through the 
hours of a home-maker’s busy day, a 
consideration of her mental attitude 
towards her work-hours. 

Woman’s Work 
Never Done 

The affectionate quarrel which the 
Philanderer has with most home-makers 
—if he may humbly suggest that his in- 
timacy with their lacks and needs is 
close enough for quarreling—is not that 


they take towards their work a 
mental attitude false or blamable, but 
that they ‘assume no attitude at all, 
beyond the general theory that every 
day will, from the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same, present its 
own labor—which is never done. 

This convenient theory omits any 
obligation on the part of the worker to 
control the contracts as they present. 

“I don’t have to look for work,” urged 
one such sufferer. “It’s all I can do, slav- 
ing all the time, to keep down the work 
fooking for me.” 

The Philanderer can quote one other 
phrase, which must strike, as a plain- 
tive, familiar air, on every sympathetic 
masculine ear—that oft uttered plaint 
of the over-taxed home-maker, “I know 
I'm tired to death by night, I know I 
haven't stopped a minute all day. but | 
can’t imagine what it is that makes 
every day so busy.” 7 

The Philanderer would like to re- 
spectfully submit that the unwisdom in 
a day of this nature lies chiefly in the 
unconscious confession of the phrase: 
“T laven’t stopped a minute.” A few 
days of this description would wreck 
an able-bodied man. In the course of 
his daily human events it is the inflex- 
ible custom of the male animal to stop 
many minutes; it is-his sex-training, it 
is his temperamental necessity. When 
he is working side by side with the fe- 
male animal no other source of differ- 
ence in their habits of life so dislocates 
their joint efforts as does this disagree- 
ment of pace, the woman insistently, 
breathlessly, maintaining her career, 
the man, in his more roomy, rambling 
way, as obstinately, pausing, often di- 
verging wholly from the course, as if 
for a kind of recuperation, an absolute 
change of scene. 

At times, in this issue, the sexes seem 
to exchange places. The old complaint 
of the frivolity of woman being now 
urged by the weaker vessel against her 
holiday-taking mate. Yet in spite of 
such surface differences we have found 
out that mixed boards can accomplish 
wonderful results! All that the man 
learns from the swifter worker is not 
for us to here consider, rather what it 
is that women may learn, nay, are rap- 
idly learning, from contact with their 
more ponderous co-workers. 

Periods 
and Dashes 

Those recuperative, recreative pauses, 
in the stress of work, are wellsprings 
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of strength which no laborer can afford 
to ignore; their value can never be com- 
puted. In moments of inaction the 
reservoirs of power refill, and slowly, 
dimly, women who work shoulder to 
shoulder with men are learning the se- 
eret of this truth. 

“One habit I have gained from work- 
ing im an office: when I feel I have 
fifty things to do, I rest ten minutes. 
Then I have only forty-nine duties ahead 
of me—the first is disposed of.” 


This is the testimony of a woman who. 


had learned something vital from con- 
tact with men at work, and superim- 
posed that lesson upon her restless fem- 
inine ambition. To-day she stands pre- 
eminently successful as a woman who 
works, 

The days when he was busiest, so 
elaimed Martin Luther, he prayed the 
longest. 

Head 
and Heels 

Not to stop a minute, not to pause for 
rest, for recreation, is to forget the deep, 
the suggestive meaning of that latter 
word. To re-create is to rebuild the 
forces, and in no direction is an earnest 
woman so extravagant as in force ex- 
penditure, in no direction is she so nig- 
gardly as in rebuilding tissue weakened 
by over use. 

Not to pause, to contemplate the work 
ahead, carefully sorting out the task 
worth doing from the task not worth 
while, is simply to permit the ever fly- 
ing heels to rule an idle head, in place 
of that better principle of living, 
through which the “head saves the 
heels.” A day instinct with strength, 
with love, with effort—all misapplied— 
is a day of barren victories. 

“How have I ruled my home this 
week—with what profit, with what loss?” 
—is the intimate question which every 
wise home-maker repeatedly asks her- 
self, not as a proposition to worry over, 
but a simple business statement. 

The query should reach out far 
beyond the dollars and cents area. Every 
moment robbed from activity, spent in 
educative musing on the deeper side of 
her work, must pay doubly in a higher 
final product—a finer wine of life from 
her vintage. In the final summing, the 
home-maker’s sovereign questions must 
be these: “Could I to-day have been en- 


gaged to better advantage? Have I 
spent an hour bottling new wine in 
old bottles, when folded hands and ten 
minutes’ reflection would have taught 
me a wiser activity? How has my time, 
that valuable asset to me and to others, 
been to-day applied? I have been con- 
stantly occupied, but has being occupied 
satisfied me?” 

Searching self-questions cannnot be 
asked in haste or answered without lei- 
surely wisdom; therefore the house- 
mother should look back on a day not 
all “hand busy” but punctuated by some 
sagaciously spent moments of recuper- 
ation, of reflective leisure. Then is there 
a sure net profit to her day, her week, 
her year. 

Rule 
and Misrule 

The Philanderer was honored not long 
ago by being called into conference by 
a distressed and most earnest wife and 
mother. Her home, despite her best en- 
deavors, was not wisely or smoothly 
ruled; he could not truthfully speak to 
her any very consoling words as to her 
success in administration, the friction 
of the home wheels was too apparent— 
and this with no lack of means to ham- 
per the administrator. 

Here was simply a question of mis- 
rule. 

“The worst of it is,’ ended the trou- 
bled, well-meaning ‘lady, “I know that 
if my husband stayed and worked at 
home one week and directed the house- 
keeping, he would have everything mov- 
ing like a machine.” 

“What would he*do? How would he 
do it? Do you know?” asked the Phi- 
landerer. 

“As he runs his office, I suppose. 
There he plans and thinks and puzzles 
and pieces out each detail; then he sets 
everything to work.” 

“Why don’t you try his way at the of- 
fice here in the home?” asked the Phi- 
landerer bluntly. “Try it for yourself!” 

The lady sat looking at him with a 
dawning resolve in her eyes. “I never 
thought of that!” she admitted. “So I 
might!” 

And the experiment, when tried, 
proved sufficiently gratifying to warrant 
continuance. 

The Philanderer. 
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Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out. 
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Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 


By BERTHE MIRABEAU 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


V—Book Covers 


aeCTUAL book-binding 
requires skill and spe- 
cial tools and machines, 
and there is practically 
no advantage in under- 
taking to bind books at 
home, as the book publishers 
allow only about ten cents 
discount on unbound sheets. 
But if you have a book you 
like which has a cover you do 
not like, or if you wish to 
make a gift of a book and 
want to give it a distinctive 
appearance, it is a very simple 
matter to re-cover a book. 
Any of the light, soft leathers, 
such as suede, calf or sheep, 
are good, and there are many 
other materials, from cloth to 
wood fiber. 

The best decoration for 


ing or grooving, instructions 


Figure 42. Magazine cover of stenciled leather (inside) 


Figure 41. Simple 


leather covers is either stencil paper bound book 


for which have been given in the first 
two articles on Handicraft. Linens, 
crashes, pongee, and other similar stuffs 
mey also be stenciled, while the wood 
fiber requires no additional work. 

The covering of a book is a simple 
matter of cutting your material the size 
and shape of the book with enough to 
spare at all edges to turn 
back on the inside about a 
third or a half inch. The 
paste to use is that made by 
the recipe already given, but 
which is repeated here for 
the benefit of those who 
have not seen it: 

One pound of flour, two 
quarts of water, one-half 
ounce of nitric acid, one dram 
of boric acid, one dram of 
oil of cloves. Cook as you 
would starch and strain 
through cheesecloth. 


Figure 42. Magazine cover (outside) 
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Figure 43. Magazine cover (inside) 


The cover must be stretched very 
tight and smoothed out with the hand, 
and when it has been well pressed over 
the edges and down on the inside, paste 
the first fly leaf back to cover your 
edges. With little, stiff, paper-backed 
books, like certain editions of Omar 
Khayyam and other books of verse, it 
makes a good effect to let the straight- 
cut edge of a leather binding extend 
slightly beyond the book’s own cover 


Figure 44. Souven:s: postal card book of 
wood fiber and leather 


Figure 43. Magazine cover of stenciled iinen 
outside) 


and letit goatthat. (Figure 41.) In the 
matter of design, let your fancy work 
out some suggestion made by the title 
of the book or the theme of the story, 
which will stamp your own individu- 
ality upon the cover. If you cannot 
draw it yourself, you can have it drawn. 

In addition to re-covering books there 
is any number of books and portfolios 
to be made which one can make alto- 
gether, such as books for souvenir postal 
cards, kodak books, memory books, 


housekeeper’s books for the filing of bills 
and receipts, memorandum books. Then, too, 


Figure 44. Souvenir postal card book (inside) 
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there are magazine covers, 
and in the suggestions for 
these here offered may be 
gathered ideas for the cover- 
ing of regular books. 

The magazine covers are 
the simplest, and are some- 
thing everyone will like. A 
handsome one is made of 
Russian calf in the russet 
shade. For this a strip twenty 
inches long by a little over 
ten inches wide is required. 
This is of course for maga- 
zines of the standard size. 


Figure 46. Memory book (inside) 


The one shown has a stenciled 
design of a conventionalized tree 
in blossom, done in greens and 
neutral brownish tones, with the 
flowers somewhat redder than the 
color of the leather. The edges 
of the design are slightly grooved 
and the design extends a little 
vay around the back and on the 
inner flap, giving a much more 
artistic effect than if chopped off 
squarely at theedge. (Figure 42.) 

After the design is stenciled, 
turn back each end of the strip 
two inches and fasten it top and 
bottom with a row of stitching in 
silk the shade of the leather, let- 
ting the stitching run along the 
entire upper and lower edge as a 


Figure 45. Kodak book of crash and leather 


finish. Let this stitching also serve 
to hold in place a strap about three- 
quarters of an inch wide, placed 
about two and one-half inches inside 
the flap. These straps serve to hold 
the magazine wellin place. A pretty 
finish is given by a narrow band of 
color, say dull green, all around the 
edge. 

A simpler and very useful cover 
is of linen in the natural shade, 
stenciled with a simple design in red 
and green. (Figure 45.) The upper 
and lower edges are finished with a 
quarter-inch hem stitched with linen 
thread. The strip for this one is 
twenty-three inches long and the 
same width as the other, and in this 
case the ends are turned back about 
four and one-half inches, making a 
good deep pocket to slip the cover 
leaf of the magazine in. 

A book for souvenir post cards, 
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Figure 47. House- 
keeper's book of linen 
with leather trim- 
mings 


(Figure 44.) is of pvrown wood fiber. 
This material is very inexpensive, cost- 
ing only twenty-five cents thesheet. This 
book you can make from the beginning, 
and the only tools required are shears 
and a pot of paste, the only materials 
the wood fiber, some scraps of brown 
leather, such as ooze calf or suede, left 
over from something else, your mount- 
ing board, and some common paste- 
board. 

The pasteboard is the foundation for 
the covers. Cut two pieces just alike, 
about ten by fifteen and one-half inches, 
Paste the wood fiber over the outside, 
turning the edges neatly down on the 
inside, extending half or three-quarters 
of aninch, Cut 
four triangles of 
leather about six 
and one-half 
inches along the 
longest side and 
four and one-half 
inches on the 
other two sides. 
Finish the cor- 
ners with these, 
letting them lap 
overon the inside. 
Paste a piece of 
brown paper, or if 
you like, a piece 
of your mounting 
board, if you use 
the thin kind, on 
the inside to hide 


your pasteboard Figure 48. Memorandum book (outside) 


Figure 47. Housekeeper’s book (insidc) 


and all your rough edges. 
Then cut the sheets of 
mounting board somewhat 
smaller than the covers, 
with narrow strips to run 
along the inner side be- 
tween the pages to equal- 
ize the thickness of the 
cards when they are 
pasted in so the covers of 
the book will not bulge 
or flare out when it is 
filled. Punch four holes 
through the leaves of 
mounting board, begin- 
ning about two inches 
from top and bottom and 
letting: the two holes at 
each end be two or three 
inches apart. Punch corresponding 
holes through the two covers at the 
back. 

To fasten the two covers together, 
take a strip of leather the length of the 
covers and four and a half inches wide. 
Paste the two covers upon it, one and 
one-half to two inches between them, 
according to the number of pages of 
mounting board you expect to use. Be 
sure to allow ample space so the back 
will not stretch too tight over the leaves 
of mounting board. Put your pages in 
place inside and lace them together and 
fast to the covers with narrow strips of 
leather, tying the ends in knots for a 
finish. 


Same inside 
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The kodak book is very similar. The 
size, of course, must depend upon the 
size of pictures it is to hold. The one 
shown (Figure 45) has covers cut seven 
by twelve inches. The covers are of 
stiff pasteboard covered with erash of a 
deep ecru tone. On it is stenciled a 
design of pine cones and needles, sug- 
gestive of the woods and mounuains. 
The inside is faced with paper. The 
two backs are fastened together with a 
strip of leather scalloped at the edges 
and the leaves of mounting board are 
fastened in with a leather string in ex- 
actly the same manner as those in the 
postal book. 

The memory book (Figure 46) shows 
adeparture in materials. This isa book 
in which to keep mementoes of all 
kinds. To begin with, the cover should 
be made of a piece of one’s mother’s 
wedding gown, or of one’s own, for that 
matter, or any other piece of silk or 
brocade about which some memory lin- 
gers. This one is cut ten by eleven 
inches, and is a very convenient size. 
It is bound at the back with satin, and 
this may tell still another story. To 
give the satin a little more strength 
and to do away with the raw edges, 
which are turned under all around, the 


Figure 49. Writing portfolio (outside) 


satin has a lining, which may be of silk 
or of plain muslin. It is cut about six 
inches wide, which allows a two-inch 
lap over each of the covers and two 
inches between to make room for the 
leaves.- The whole is kept dainty by 
the covers being lined with white paper, 
and the leaves themselves being of 
white paper. Make holes through the 
leaves and tie them together with a 
white silk cord or ribbon, which may 
have a history, and let them lie loose 
within the cover. To keep the leaves 
from slipping out when the cover is 
closed make a strap of satin like the 
strip at the back, which may either be 
tied or fastened together with a buckle 
from somebody’s slipper or somebody's 
belt, or somebody’s suspender for that 
matter. And by the time the book is 
bulging until the strap pulls tight 
around it there will be solace sweet and 
tender for many an hour to come, 

The housekeeper’s book (Figure 47) is 
to hold long envelopes in which bills or 
receipts may be kept. The pasteboard 
for this is cut ten by four and one-half 
inches. The two pieces are covered 
with one large square of unbleached 
linen, the pasteboards being set about 
an inch and a half apart to allow a 


Figure 49. Writing portfolio (inside) 


limber place for the bend. When the 
outer cover is pasted on, turn it over 


. and line the inside with a piece of wood 


tiber of as nesr the same shade as pos- 
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sible. A good finish for the outside is 
made of two strips of leather cut in an 
irregular pattern, the edges outlined 
with two burnt lines.. These may be 
pasted on and then finished with rivets 
at the ends, the rivets coming frankly 
through on the inside. Tie a small 
bunch of envelopes with a leather string 
and paste the lower one fast to the 
cover. When the envelopes become 
soiled or torn, they may be taken off 
and renewed. 

A memorandum book (Figure 48) is 
four by eight inches in size, of leather 
in any of the pale shades, stenciled 
with a small design repeated in regular 
form. The two pieces are joined with 
a strip of the same cut irregularly at 
the edge and outlined in color. The 
lining is of pongee. On the back cover 
a pocket is pasted into which a pad of 
paper is slipped. This pocket is stif- 
fened with a piece of paper, and is first 
pasted fast to a piece of paper covered 
with the pongee, this in turn being 

ted down to form the inner lining. 
It is a good idea to fasten a little 
loop for a pencil on the upper cover, 
inside. 

A writing portfolio of any soft 
leather, or cloth (Figure 49), is of a 
grayish tone. The pasteboards are cut 
eleven by seven and one-half inches, 
and both are covered by one large piece 
of leather. Always remember to set 
them well apart in pasting on the 
leather. This one is stenciled in a 
poppy design in pale pastel shades, and 
is lined with pale pink silk. It will be 
seen by the illustration that the silk is 
not pasted on in the manner of other 
linings shown. For the one side a 
piece of heavy paper or very light 
weight cardboard is cut slightly smaller 
than the outside. This is covered on 
one side with silk, and four corner 
pieces of the cardboard covered with 
silk are put in place to hold a blotter. 
Then the whole is pasted to the cover. 
The pocket for paper and envelopes is a 
trifle more difficult. It is cut slightly 
narrower than the outside, and about four 
inches longer. This piece of cardboard 
must be covered on both sides. Turn 
back about two inches at each end, and 
then double these two inches again in 
the center. A second piece of card- 


board is cut the size of this piece with 
the ends turned under and lined on the 
upper side with silk. To this piece 
the other one is fastened by means of 
its silk cover, which should extend a 
trifle over the edges all around for this 
purpose. It will be seen that the extra 
two inches on the ends of the upper 
piece form a bellows which gives space 
inside the pocket in which paper and 
envelopes are kept. This pocket is 
then pasted to the cover, and the port- 
folio is complete. 

When one gets to working on these 
books the possibilities of materials not 
mentioned here may suggest themselves. 
A very good lining paper, and one 
which is very easily obtained ‘in the 
middle west, is the brown straw paper 
used in butcher shops. This is very 
artistic with any cover where brown 
leather or wood fiber is used. There 
are many other good papers, such as the 
hand-made papers used by the Japanese 
and Chinese. 

Price of pattern for any design pic- 
tured in this article, 25 cents; special 
designs furnished to order at 50 cents 
each. 


For Wuite Sports on varnished wood, 
take equal quantities of boiled linseed 
oil and turpentine, mix thoroughly, and 
apply to the spotted surface with a piece 
of flannel. Afterward polish the entire 
surface with a leather polisher or a bit 
of chamois, and the spots will surely 
disappear. Scratches disappear as if by 
magic with this treatment, but the polish 
must be applied sparingly, while the 
seratch is still fresh, and well rubbed in, 
then kept out of the dust for a time, 
when the results will be entirely satis- 
factory. M. T. R. 


EncravinGs, soiled wall-papers and 
many other unwashable things may be 
cleaned by gently rubbing the soiled sur- 
face with stale rye bread. I recently 
saw a tapestried room which had been 
thoroughly cleaned in this way, by pro- 
fessional hands. And the work is just as 
efficacious and speedy under the skillful 
manipulation of an amateur. Do not 
rub too vigorously, lest you mar the sur- 
face. And always rub by gentle, even 
touch, with the grain of the fabric or 
paper. D.S. 
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The Ridge, planned and designed by ‘‘ the lady of the house" 


A Successful, Wife-Planned Cottage 


By Louise E. Dew 


ANY architects scoff at 
the idea of a woman 
drawing the plans for a 
house, but that she can 
do so, and successfully 
too, is demonstrated by 
actual results in a home 
on the Tights, at Ridgewood, New Jer- 
sey. This charming place, which is ap- 
propriately named The Ridge, is a “vest 
pocket edition,” as it were, of a most 
complete home, and it is the epitome of 
comfort, carefully planned, down to the 
smallest detail. 

The joint owner and head of the house 
was not willing to be bothered with plans 
and specifications, so he left this part to 
his wife. For months this energetic 
little woman worked at her plans, at odd 
moments, and wherever she went she 
studied dimensions of houses, making 
notes of the different kinds of wood used 
and their effect. Finally her plans were 


worked them out under her supervision, 


ready to turn over to the builder, who- 


according to the diagram shown here- 
with. 

The fireplace was chosen as the key- 
stone to the living room, and every- 
thing was made to harmonize with the 
mantel in color and effect. Of course, 
the builder wanted a ready-made mantel 
such as is to be seen in all flats and 
apartment houses, but miladi said No, and 
remained firm in her convictions to 
stand by her plans and have a fireplace 
which expressed individuality. Accord- 
ingly, she chose ordinary red bricks, and, 
as will be seen in the illustration, the 
fireplace was built across a corner and 
extends to the ceiling, , For a mirror she 
took the beveled French glass from an 
old hanging hall rack, which had seen 
its best days and was otherwise useless. 
A wide cypress shelf which projects 
over the brick shelf underneath finishes 
this attractive fireplace. A _ fireplace 
seat of cypress, which also does duty as 
a wood box, fits in the jog back of the 
stairway. All the woodwork in the living 
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Hall of The Ridge showing the fireplace 


room is of cypress, except the floors and 
stairs, which are of oak. The room is 
hung in sage green paper in a small 
stripe, and the upholstering is of the 
same color as the brick to give the proper 
contrast. Near the first turn of. stairs 
is an ordinary stock size window with 
small panes, turned oblong. There is 
another window of the same kind on 
the landing. 


A large bay window not only adds to 
the attractiveness of the room, but 
helps to utilize space, as there are win- 
dow seats with lids that open up, giving 
an amount of space equal to five trunks. 
These seats are upholstered high in the 
eolors of the mantel, and around the 
spaces between the windows is a frieze of 
Japanese pictures on rice paper, show- 
ing the process of tea raising from the 


Floor plans of The Ridge, including the great porch 
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planting to tea drinking. The curtains 
in this bay window and in fact all 
through the house are so soft and sheer 
that they look like mull, but in reality 
they are only of white cheesecloth, 
bought by the bolt, hemstitched an 

hung on adjustable rods. ’ 

The dining room is very attractive 
with its colonial buff-papered walls, 
blue and white colonial rag rug and its 
blue dishes. Comfort i: assured in the 
kitchen, for there are east, west and 
north windows, and as the room is large 
and airy, it is always cool in summer. 

The upstairs chambers are delightful, 
with plenty of closet room. Miladi has 
her den on the second floor, and it is an 
attractive little place with its built-in 
book shelves. 

An eleven-foot porch built in octagon 
shape is the chef-d’oeuvre of the cottage, 
and here many pleasant hours are spent 
in hot weather. The walls of the porch 
are built high with a broad ledge of cob- 
blestones, and this ledge will be literally 
covered with porch boxes by another 
season. <As the regular porch boxes are 
too heavy to be earried about, it is mi- 
ladi’s intention to use skeleton boxes 
inside and ordinary tomato boxes are 
expected to serve this purpose. If any 
of the plants die, they can, therefore, be 
easily removed, and, if necessary, the 


earth be replaced without disturbing the 
huge porch box. Only ferns and plants 
that grow in the vicinity will be con- 
sidered eligible for decorative purposes 
at The Ridge, and these will be used im 
profusion, not only in the porch boxes 
but about the stone piazza wall and be- 
side the steps. 

The photographs which are used for 
illustrating this text were taken when 
the house was new and before the fur- 
nishings were complete, so they hardly 
do justice to the place, which is to be 
made artistic and consistent to the last 
degree. According to the builder such a 
cottage can be duplicated for about $2500. 


Aw unusual and costly experience was 
that of a Texas lady, in moving a grand 
piano, She writes: I was sure it did 
not stand level, as it could be joggled by 
pushing hard, but there was a heavy 
padded carpet under it so that I could 
not see just where the trouble was and 
nothing was done about it. After sev- 


eral years we heard a loud report and 
we found the iron plate over the sound- 
ing board with a yawning crack clear 
across it, doubtless caused by standing 
with one leg off the floor. I would advise 
everyone owning a piano to see that it 
stands level. 
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Hall, shewing the living room beyond 
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Winter school garden in the Horace Mann school of Teachers college, Columbia university 
New York, The summer garden is outdoors. Each child cares for twenty-five or thirty pots and 
boxes in the winter garden 


Even Boston suffers from the smoke nuisance. From a photograph by William Lyman Under- 
wood of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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In a home for orphans in Philadelphia they have adopted the new method of giving out the 
babies to Italian mothers to be treated to a course of ‘‘natural affection,’’ experience having 
taught the directors of the home that the babies die without such “‘mothering.’' Here is a picture 
of some of the babies 
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A machine that turns out sixteen pies a minute. Pie plates and lumps of dough of the 
proper size are fed into this apparatus, which stamps out the bottom crust, drops in the filling from 
a tank above, fits on the upper crust, trims off the edges and sends the finished pie along 
to the oven 
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“A great intimacy had sprung up between Pete and little Fannie'’ 


An Elephant’s Heroic Deed 


By Jeanne E. Hicks 
Illustrated by W. Sherman Potts 


NHIS is the story of what 
fa a brave old elephant in 
Bet faraway Ceylon, India, 
3 did one bright morning, 
when a deed worthy of 
a hero was demanded of 
him. Sergeant Smith, who was born in 
County Kent, England, was ordered 
away with his regiment to India. With 
him went his wife, a native of Ports- 
mouth, England, and his little daughter 
Fannie. They were stationed for a long 
time on the island of Ceylon, where an 
infant son, Thomas, who now lives in 
Washington, D. C., was born. 

In that land of the orient a great 
deal of drudgery, such as is here per- 
formed by meek-eyed oxen, the horse, 
and other domestic animals, is exacted 
from elephants, who are brought from 
their native jungles and tamed into 
domestic servitude. But once in a while 
the huge creatures, long-enduring and 
long-suffering as they are, will break 
away from their thraldom, disdaining 
the fetters of civilization, and making a 
great stampede for liberty into their 
native wilds. 

Old Pete was the leader of a herd of 
elephants employed about Sergeant 


Smith’s new home. He was very gentle 
and intelligent, and was often employed 
in bringing back rebellious elephants 
to the fold. He would round them up 
as a sheep dog drives the sheep, and 
keep them at their duty. 

Pete was an enormous, rough-coated 
creature, with small, knowing eyes, 
great ears, which hung down in a sig- 
nificant kind of way, a mere wisp of a 
tail, and an enormous trunk, which he 
swung about in a wonderful manner, 
and, with which, had he fully realized 
his own, vast strength, he might have 
vanquished the entire world about him. 

A great intimacy had sprung up be- 
tween Pete and little Fannie, the bright- 
eyed darling of the English sergeant. 
Every morning Pete knew that Fannie 
would be sure to bring him out some 
coveted dainty,—a lump of sugar, fruit, 
morsels of cake, in fact, anything which 
might be supposed to tempt an ele- 
phant’s appetite,—and he would come 
ambling up to the little maid, in a socia- 
ble way, and would stretch forth his 
gigantic trunk to pick the morsels from 
her tiny hand, as daintily and as care- 
fully as a connoisseur would handle a 
bit of fragile, costly china. 
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Sometimes Fannie was treated to a 
ride on the elephant’s back, and then it 
was hard to tell which was the greater, 
Fannie’s delight as she rode along, or 
the pride of old Pete, as he went care- 
fully picking his way, bearing his pre- 
cious burden aloft. 

One bright morning Fannie was out 
for an early stroll to gather flowers 
while the dew was yet on them, and to 
scent the luxurious air laden with the 
sweet perfume of thousands of blossoms, 
before the sun should drive all to seek 


‘Beside her stood Pete"’ 
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shelter from his scorching rays. Not 
far from Fannie’s home, at the foot of 
the hill, ran a stream over which was a 
narrow rustic bridge. 

Here, on the old bridge, it was Fan- 
nie’s delight to linger, looking down 
upon the great water-lilies just opcning 
wide their eyes to greet the sun, and to 
watch the warm reflection of her own 
sweet English face, down in the water. 

For a long time that morning Fannie 
had been looking down at the lilies, and 
wishing she could reach the great, white 
blossoms to gather them, 
when all at once a low, 
ominous rumble attracted 
her attention. The noise 
rapidly grew louder and 
louder; there was the sound 
of flying, gigantic hoofs and 
the mighty roar of elephants 
burst like a flood of terror 
upon the morning air. The 
child suddenly realized that 
there was a stampede of ele- 
phants, and that the herd 
was coming directly toward — 
the bridge to cross the river. 

Nothing, in that event, 
could save her. 

There was no time for 
flight, and, besides, could 
she cross the bridge, there 
was for some distance only’ 
a narrow path, with steep 
banks on either side, which 
led down to the deep gorge 
below. Her heart stood 
still in her breast, and her 
blood .congealed with fear, 
as the full truth of her dan- 
ger, in all its awfulness, 
flashed through her mind. 
She could not open her lips 
to scream, she was powerless 
to move. And of what use, 
for who could come to her 
rescue in time to save her? 
No human being, in truth. 

She could now see the 
elephants dashing wildly for- 
ward, almost upon the 
bridge, a mighty, terrible 
host, and, in that awful 
moment, she closed her blue 
eyes to shut out the fearful 
sight, and to meet death 
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with as little knowledge as possible. 

Then, in a moment’s flash, she felt 
herself swung high in the air by an 
elephant’s trunk, and flung over his 
back, while the great creature galloped 
on, at the head of the maddened herd. 
She could feel the mighty strides of 
the elephant beneath her, as the ele- 
phants thundered over the bridge with 
their deafening roar. She did not open 
her eyes; she scarcely drew _ breath 
again until she felt lerself put gently 
down upon the grass, and found herself 
ssfely within the precincts of her own 
home, on the brow of the hill. 

Beside her stood Pete! Her own 
beloved Pete, who, with Lis small, twink- 
ling eyes and his great heart, had per- 
ceived his little friend’s danger, and, 
without a second’s loss of time, had 
rushed to her rescue. 

Pete had been standing not very far 
away from the bridge, swaying his 
trunk gently to and fro, and fighting 
the troublesome gnats with an occa- 
sional flan of his mighty ears, when he 
heard the roar of the flying elephants, 
and saw the thick dust rising from be- 
neath their feet. He knew very well 
what that roaring and that stampede 
meant, for- he had more than once be- 
fore been the means of bringing the 
rebellious creatures back to domestic 
bondage when they had essayed a dash 


for freedom. 


Then he spied his little friend stand- 
ing upon the bridge, and in a moment 
he realized her danger. There was only 
time to place himself at the head of the 
advancing herd as it came dashing 
wildly up, and to snatch little Fannie 
up with his trunk as they flew along, 
and then, as soon as he could break 
away, to bear her gently to the portals 
of her own home, and to lay her down 
as softly as a mother would hush a 
sleeping infant to rest. 

From that day old Pete was not only 
the pet of the officer’s household, but 
was known as a valiant hero, worthy of 
all respect and admiration throughout 
the island of Ceylon. 

And when the little Fannie grew u 
to become a wife and mother with little 
children clustering around her knee, 
far away from Ceylon and faithful old 
Pete, the tale the children loved best to 
hear her tell as they gathered around 
the home fireside at night was that of 
her marvelous rescue from death, in far- 
away India, by an elephant. 

The little Fannie of those far-off days 
is a gray-haired, elderly woman now, 
and Pete, for the life of the elephant 
is long, still trudge about his usual 
avocations in Ceylon. 

One often wonders if he, himself, re- 
members his little friend, and the event- 
ful time when he saved her to her family 


and to a lengthened and honored life. 


Mr Wren Borrows Money of Mr Buzzard 


Transcribed by Clifton Johnson 


ID yo’ ever hear er how de wren 
borrowed some money er Mr Buz- 
zard¢ Mr Buzzard, he willin’, only he 
ask, ‘When you gwine pay us? 
“Soon as I git growed,’ says Mr 


Wren—‘soon as I git to yo’ size, Mr. 


Buzzard,’ says he. 

“So Mr Buzzard loant him de money, 
and atter dat, once in a while, he call 
on Mr Wren to see when dat money be 
paid back. 

“Mr Wren always say, ‘Soon as I git 
growed’; but ev’y time Mr Buzzard take 
notice Mr Wren ain’ gittin’ no larger 
at all. 

“Mr Buzzard mighty slow in his 


thinkin’, but at las’ he begin to suspect 
somethin’ not right, an’ he speak to Mr 
Hawk ’bout de matter. ‘What kin’ of a 
man is dis Mr Wren? he say. ‘He been 
owin’ me money dese five or six year, 
an’ he say he pay when he git growed; 
but he de same size now as when he bor- 
row it. Look like he never git growed.’ 

““How dis?’ says Mr Hawk, do you 
reckon Mr Wren gwine git to be de same 
size as you an’ me? 

““T shore does’, says Mr Buzzard. 

“‘Dat’s whar yo’ make a mistake,’ Mr 
Hawk say. ‘He big as he ever will be 
Why Mr Wren was a ole man when he 
borrowed dat money, an’ you'll never see 
it—not if you wait fo’ever’!” 
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The Good Housekeeping Baby 


How much longer will Theodore, 
whose progress our readers’ have 
watched, step by step, since his birth, 
accept the title of “baby” without 
protest? Here he is, three years old! 
Read what his mother says of his pres- 
ent status: 

“We think our boy just about a nor- 
mal one; to me he is most interesting, 
though deing and saying, I suppose, 
about what all other children of his 
age do. Mothers find comparison with 
others very interesting. He has just 
passed his third birthday. He weighed 
(nude) 33 pounds and measured, in his 
stockings, 361% inches. With his birth- 
day came the cake with the three can- 
dles, which gave him much more pleas- 
ure than I had anticipated. When I 
suggested cutting the cake he was very 
near to tears and said: ‘I fink it would 
spoil it ta cut it,’ and each time he ate 
for several days he would say, ‘I want 
to see my birfday cake;’ and when the 
eandles were not lighted, ‘I want fire 
on it!’ 


“A box of irregular shaped blocks 
came at this time. With them he 
builds steamboats, with sails and 
weather-vanes, also water-tanks with 
complicated piping, the use of which 
he describes clearly. He never tires of 
having me read to him, and asks some 
days if the sun is going to bed so we 
can read. Just now he is deeply inter- 
ested in Cock Robin, Mother Hubbard, 
Shooting of the Deer (Hliawatha), ete. 
He is a good listener and can nearly re- 
peat the story by seeing the picture. 
I often hear him saying parts of the 
tales when about his play or after going 
to bed. I do not try to have him mem- 
orize. 

“A short time ago he went to see the 
‘sunset gun,’ at the national armory, 
fired. He gave me a deiailed account 
of the proceeding on his return. Now 
we frequently have the firing, in all its 
details. Theodore goes into his little 
povder house for a bag of powder, a 
stick, a cap, a little wire and a string, 
then he goes out and locks the door, 
marches over to the ‘big gun,’ puts in 
the powder, takes the long 
stick and rams the powder 
away back; he hitches on a 
string, he puts on a cap, 
waits till the sun goes to 
bed, then makes the string 
go up—bum-bum.” 


Ir Moruers will run the 
elastic corset laces in their 
little boys’ wash blouses, 
these will stand a_ whole 
summer’s washing without 
stretching. I find them also 
just the right thing for the 
hem of bloomers. ‘Mrs W. 
F. Wilson. 


A Brianket of outing flan- 
nel in a small size, to be had 
now for less than fifty cents, 
will make three “jumpers” 
for the little folks, two for a 
child of three, and one a size 
larger. The material in these 
blankets is better than the 
average ten-cent shaker flan- 


nel. J. C. W. 


Pet little squares of win- 
dow glass under your flower- 


pots to prevent unsightly 


Theodore the Good Housekeeping ‘‘ baby '"’ atthe age of three marks. N. B. 
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A New Game 


By Tudor Jenks 


The days when the checker-board 
was disguised under the name “History 
of England” are. no more, though the 
board is still often so decorated as to 
resemble two tall volumes. 

But people tire of checkers, and will 
be glad of a new and simpler game to 
be played with the same apparatus. 
Here are the directions. 

Set the checkers as usual, but only on 
two rows, instead of three, giving each 
player eight men—four on the _ king- 
row, and four on the next. Then move 
alternately as if playing checkers, but 
with this difference: There is no 
jumping, no piece can ever move back- 
ward; there are no kings. Consequently 
when either side has no further move 
the game is over and the blocked player 
is beaten. 

No game could be simpler, but the 
variations are numerous and_ very 
amusing. There is ample room for strat- 
egy, and much good play can be shown. 
It has been tried by a number of good 
chess and checker-players, and can be 
played hundreds of times without los- 
ing interest. 

Only a test by actual play will con- 
vince the reader how much there is in 
this modification of an old game. We, 
who invented it, call it “Blockade.” 


For Restless Little Prisoners 


When they are tired of their toys, and 
time hangs heavy on their hands I let 
my children take my button box and 
outline the patterns in the carpets or 
rugs. This was suggested to me by a 
kindergarten teacher and I found the 
children took to it at once. G. D. H. 


Spread.a rug down for a “house,” 
and with chalk mark off different rooms, 
garden, etc, and have the children cut 
from catalogs and papers, furnishings 
for them. A space of a quarter of an 
inch should be left at the base, slashed 
up to the picture and the points thus 
formed bent forward and back to con- 
stitute a support, making the furniture 
stand upright. Small pasteboard boxes 
serve as closets, trunks, etc, and when 
the play is finished may be converted 
into moving vans, and the house fur- 


nishings be “moved” into the waste bas-. 


ket. This is a pleasant way to teach 
children to be orderly. A “garden” 
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may be made in the same way from old 
seed catalogs. A. C. F. 


A friend who has a number of small 
children has been making a practice of 
laying aside certain rather quiet games 
for Sunday. The children have to do 
something on that day as well as any, 
and they seem to enjoy the quiet pas- 
times that can be used only once a 
week, such for example as Bible games, 
fully as much, and she thinks more, 
than those that are in use any week 
day. The idea is working well. <A. C. 


A friend, who has an invalid child 


four years old, has adopted this among 
other devices for his amusement. The 
crib spread is made from colored hand- 
kerchiefs printed with scenes from Cin- 
derella, Red Riding-Hood, Jack and the 
Beanstalk and other fairy tales. <A. C. 


When using the sewing machine I 
let my little four-years-old daughter sit 
near and instead of removing each piece 
of cloth when stitched, I continue the 
thread directly to another and my girlie 
with her little scissors cuts the connect- 
ing threads and places the pieces upon a 
chair between us. This saves time and 
thread, amuses the child and gives her 
the idea of helping. L. C. 


A six-years-old child who had to lie 
in bed for some time with scarlet fever, 
was made happy and kept amused for 
many minutes at a time by the follow- 
ing device, which could easily be de- 
stroyed. A large piece of paper, with 
a bull’s eye center marked 100, and 
radrating circles marked 50, 20, and 10, 
was fastened to the foot-board of the 
bed on the inside. The little boy then 
threw in succession three tiny five-cent 
rubber balls, trying of course to score 
the 100 each time. His nurse kept 
tally and occasionally took a turn her- 
self. The rubber balls were fastened to 
a piece of cord rubber so the little fellow 
could draw them back to throw again. 


I invented a game for my little 
daughters, which was both instructive 
and amusing. I cut out pictures of 
familiar objects, choosing words of one 
syllable, such as “cat,” “dog.” These 
pictures I pasted upon cards and printed 
the name of each object under it. 
There were two cards of a kind, these 
constituting a book. The game was 
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played like authors, the children spelling 
the name of the object called for. Their 
father and I played the first few games 
with them, as they did not even know 
their letters. It was astonishing how 
quickly they learned. The game could 
be made with three or four cards in a 
bvok, but for beginners I would suggest 
only two, as it is much simpler, and a 
book is more easily won. G. S. F. 


I have used the same style of calen- 
dar for several years, a large one, and 
have saved the pages each month as they 
are torn off. Lately I pasted them on 
cardboard, cut the squares apart and 
gave them to my children for “count- 
ers.” I made with ink large plus, minus 
and equal signs on the blank squares 
and was surprised to see how much 
pleasure and benefit the children got 
from their use. H. G,. R. 


My husband made a sand table for 
our little (kindergarten) girl. It can 
be placed on a chair or large table. He 
took a long, shallow dry goods box 40 
by 18 by 4 inches, and lined and covered 
the sides with white enamel cloth. It 
looks inviting in its shining whiteness, 
and admits of wetting the sand a little 
for molding. She sits before it in her 
own little chair with shining little tins 
or doll’s dishes and for hours is “lost 
to the world” about her. B. W. C. 


Mothers should carefully examine the 


toys presented to their little ones. A 
friend gave my six-months old baby a 
little toy dog made of black woolly goods. 
He was very fond of the plaything, but 
imagine my horror, when one day as he 
sat playing with it, I saw him pull out a 
long black-headed pin. Upon exami- 
nation I found that the eyes and collar 
button, which I supposed were beads, 
were nothing more than black pins with 
long, ugly points. S. G 


My little girl is very fond of playing 
with paper dolls. The set of furniture 
and a doll which I bought for her were 
very easily torn, so I pasted the sheets 
on cloth before cutting out. H.C. S. 


I have given joy to many children in 
the shape of a bean bag, made to repre- 
sent the face of an old southern colored 
mammy. It is easily made, by cutting 
out of any strong black goods, two 
pieces the shape of a face. On one sew 
across the top a fold of light colored 
calico or cretonne, to represent a ban- 
danna. Make the eyes of white flannel, 


sewing them on with buttonhole stitch 


in black, and in plain stitch make black 
eyeballs. The mouth is of red, white 
teeth, and the nose just outlined. Sew 
the face to the second black piece, 
and fill. There is as much amuse-- 
ment in looking at it as in playing 
with it. S. L. 


My little nephew had a passion for 
making boats but a slip of the knife had 
cut his thumb so badly that his mother 
forbade it. There was much grief 
until I found in my work-box one of 
those celluloid shields seamstresses use 
for the “seam” finger. As it fits with 
a snap the guard was perfect and the 
boy’s mother gave full permission to 
whittle. Delta. 


The following plan for amusing sick 
children has proved successful in several 
instances, especially in a case where 
there were several children in the same 
family. The donor filled a fancy bas- 
ket with small gifts of all sorts, wrap- 
ping each in tissue paper, and disguising 
the shape as much as possible. It was 
then passed to each child in turn, to 
choose from, their interest seeming 
always fresh. German favors are often 
useful in this way, and if there is a five 
and ten cent store in your town, by 
all means go there to shop. L. R. T. 


For children who are to travel long 
distances, a gift knitting-bag will pase 
the time delightfully. Collect numer- 
ous small gifts, games, toys, beads to 
string, cotton bags of peanuts or mar- 
bles, paper dolls or books. - Wrap loosely 
about the first gift quantities of gayly 
colored knitting-yarn; edd another gift, 
wrapping it in a similar way, and so on 
until you have a large ball of gifts 
buried in yarn. Pit this in a loose 
bright sateen bag easily opened. The 
children begin knitting from it, and as 
the gifts are freed, each one serves as a 
new amusement. E. H. S. 


When my small boy reached the 
“pounding age” I bought him a small 
hammer, some carpet tacks and a cake of 
hard yellow laundry soap. He filled the 
soap with tacks without pounding his 
fingers as the tacks went into the soap 
so much easier than into wood. After 
he had driven them in, they were easily 
removed and the process repeated. The 
soap could be used later, and there was 
no temptation to put tacks in the mouth, 
as laundry soap hasn’t a pleasant flavor. 
Later he had some soft wood and 
assorted nails. N. P. D. 
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The Baby’s Clothes 


‘ By Mabel Craft Deering 


The first baby usually has a ward- 
robe of sufficient size to clothe four in- 
fants with the result that garments are 
outgrown and the expensive hand-made 
things which cost so nmmch in time or 
money are speedily outgrown and must 
be altered before they are in the least 
worn out. Sometimes the grandmother 
superintends the wardrobe and then the 
baby is sure to have an over-supply, for 
everything was by the dozen in grand- 
mother’s day. 

For a little baby half a dozen night- 
dresses—three of them thin and three 
of thicker stuff (the so-called wrappers) 
—are sufficient and four slips and four 
dresses are quite enough. Four pinning 
blankets and four white skirts are all 
that are needed, whether laundry is 
done in the house or not, and if the 
baby wears a pinning blanket no em- 
broidered flannel skirts are needed. 
Two or three of the little kimono 
sacques in silk or flannel may be added, 
but as these are favorite presents 
for the baby, the mother need not sup- 
ply them. Two simple pique coats are 
quite enough and two little caps, 
though these had better be made after 
the stranger is able to be fitted—heads 
differ so in size. 

All the baby’s clothes should be made 
large, as they are more comfortable, 
slip on more easily and will last longer. 
Tf the yokes are broad enough across 
the shoulders and chest the little dresses 
may be shortened and will last until 
the baby is a year and a half or two 
years old, though he will need more 
dresses as soon as he gets on the floor. 
While the child is in arms dresses keep 
clean and a white petticoat may be 
worn a week, but once learning to creep 
or roll and the dainty white garments 
do not keep fresh very long and must 
be frequently changed. f 

Of outside garments the baby usually 
has too many; of inside ones not 
enough. <A dozen and a half bibs are 
not too many, as fresh bibs make the 
little chap look fresh and clean. Four 
shirts are plenty and these should be of 
the second and third, never of the first 
size. At first, bands of flannel will be 
used but do not prepare too many, as 
the nurse will very soon wish to change 
to the knitted ones, of which four will 
be needed. The old theory that the 
baby’s abdomen must be tightly bound 


is disappearing. It has been found that 
the usefulness of the bands lies in 
keeping the baby’s abdomen warm and 
thus preventing bowel troubles, just as 
men in the tropics wear bands of flannel 
over the abdomen for the same rea- 
son. Of napkins the baby needs five 
dozen of various kinds and the big square 
ones of soft canton flannel are the most 
useful. Half a dozen blankets of eider 
down flannel in delicate shades; with 
worsted crocheted around the edges, are 
not too many, as they must be frequently 
washed. After washing, a flesh brush 
vigorously applied to the rough surface 
will help to restore the fluffy appear- 
ance, though, of course, they are never 
as pretty after they have been put in 
water. The white ones wash the best. 
Elaborate ribbon-trimmed bkankets are 
pretty but not very practical as the 
baby soon reaches the stage when every- 
thing goes into his mouth. 

Four pique carriage blankets with 
which to tuck the baby into his car- 
riage are needed and two dozen pillow- 
cases, one” dozen for the pillows on 
which the baby sleeps at night and in 
his carriage by day and one dozen for 
the little pillows that are behind him 
when he is able to sit up. If the mother 
does embroidery or can afford to buy 
embroidered things there is no place 
where such work is as effective as on 
the baby’s bedding. The eider-down 
blankets, and perhaps two little India 
silk comforters are the only bed clothes 
the baby needs. ‘whe blankets are 
wrapped about him when he is carried 
from one temperature to another; they 
cover him at night and they are tucked 
about him in his carriage. The pique 
cover is then put over everything as soot 
is bound to fall and ruin the woolen 
blankets. The pique carriage cover is 
made double—long enough and wide 
enough to tuck in well under the pillow 
which is in the bottom of the carriage— 
with a ruffle of embroidery to fall over 
the edge of the wicker carriage. If this 
ruffle is of the pique and scalloped by 
hand with the buttton-hole stitch, with 
a spray of embroidery across the mid- 
dle of the blanket, the cover will be a 
beautiful object, and a spray of hand- 
embroidery across the thin muslin pil- 
lowease which is then slipped over a 
pillowease of pink or blue silk is also 
a charming background for the little 
face. Hand-embroidered coats and caps 
are prettier than anything that can be 
bought by the yard. The healthy baby is 
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kept out of doors as much as possible 
and his outdoor clothes are always on 
exhibition, 

For a little baby no foot-covering is 
necessary. Ilis feet are pinned inside 
his blanket and the little knitted socks 
for sale are entirely unnecessary in any 
climate. The scientific mother makes 
her baby’s first clothes short and then 
some foot-covering is necessary but the 
old-fashioned mother loves the long 
baby skirts, costly though they are in 
every way. When the long clothes are 
at last regretfully shortened, many 
mothers have the baby wear English 
socks in all weathers. If they are to be 
worn they must be put on from the first. 
The best and prettiest shoes are the 
hand-embroidered pique with soft soles. 
These are imported from Europe or may 
be made by the mother. ‘There are pat- 
terns for sale both of moccasins and of 
sandals. The prettiest ones are a little 
high in the back with a strap buttoning 
about the ankle. For these the French 
pique which has a lining of fleece 
should be used and the vamps should be 
cut double so as to give two thicknesses 
of the cloth and more body to the shoe. 
Only the outer vamp is embroidered and 
a pair can easily be embroidered in an 
evening, The edges are bound with firm 
muslin, as presently the baby will begin 
to scrape his feet together, to the ruin 
of his footgear. These shoes are easily 
laundered at home. They are brushed 
with a firm brush and soap suds, then 
rinsed, stuffed full of cotton and set to 
dry in the sun. No ironing is necessary 
nor is a shoe tree. They are very pretty 
and dainty shoes, costing from two to 
four dollars a pair in the shops, are far 
more practical than kid, keep clean ani 
wear bettter, the only care being to see 
that they are long enough. Some babies 
wear them after they are walking, 
mothers contending that the soft soles 
make the baby light on his feet. 

One word as to the pattern of gar- 
ments. The Gertrude pattern, which is 
all in ont piece and which can be easily 
slipped on and off, is a good one. At any 
rate only strings and buttous are used, 
nothing is pinned. The flannel skirts 
and white skirts are on sleeveless waists 
of muslin which tie about the waist or 
button. If anyone gives fancy pins to 
the baby see that the pins, if they pro- 
ject beyond the fasteners, are filed off 
as the active little hands are apt to 
get bad scratches otherwise. A good way 
to make a baby go to sleep in cool weather 
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is to pin a napkin about his hands, 
keeping them from getting uncovered. 
This is also a good way to break the 
baby of the bad habit of sucking his 
thumb. 

Plain pine clothes horses are an es- 
sential for even the simplest nursery. 
These cost a dollar before they are 
enameled and five dollars afterward. 
A fifty cent pot of paint would enamel 
twenty of them. A few bows of ribbbon 
and the clothes horse is as attractive as 
possible. On this horse the baby’s night 
and day clothes are hung to air and to 
dry in a sunny window or before the 
nursery fire. The best towels are of the 
softest Turkish toweling that can be 
bought. Three are plenty and the wash 
cloths should be of the same. There 
should be two bath ‘aprons of tlie same 
material, made with a strap to go about 
the waist. These will be worn by who- 
ever bathes the baby and on this soft 
apron the baby is laid before going into 
the bath, while he is receiving his soap- 
ing and afterward while he is being 
rubbed and powdered dry. 

The seales should be of the store kind 
and cheap ones will not answer the pur- 
pose. Good ones cost five or six dollars 
and those with the baskets are best. The 
little steelyards which pull down are 
pretty but not practical and the baby 
soon outgrows them. The better scales 
can be used afterward in the kitchen 
and so are not a dead loss. 

Personally I do not consider the 
baby’s toilet basket or the costly little 
washstands essential. They are but little 
used. If the mother desires a toilet bas- 
ket, the big hampers with covers are by 
far the most practical. 


The Diversity of Gifts 


By Hannah G. Fernald ~ 


There’s lots of things 
That grown folks make— 
Mother makes clothes, 
And cook makes cake ; 
Granny makes mittens 
And hoods and things, 
Father makes whistles, 
And kites and swings; 
’ And once I cried 
When I was small, 
’Cause I couldn’t make 
A thing at all, 
But mother said, “Honey, 
Now don’t you grieve, 
For it takes a child 
To make believe!” 
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Quality in Foods vs Purity 


Our efforts to encourage the produc- 
tion and to increase the consumption of 
food products of the best quality are 
being ably seconded by manufacturers of 
the highest class, as well as by public 
organizations and private individuals. 
But an unscrupulous concern might im- 
pose upon the public by playing upon the 
word “purity.” When the housewife 
asks the grocer for a food that is pure, 
she wants a product that is not only un- 
adulterated, but that also possesses all 
the various attributes which go to make 
up quality. It is possible to sell a prep- 
aration that is absolutely pure and un- 
adulterated, and yet be relatively infe- 
rior in quality. 

The distinction is emphasized in an 
article like tomatoes, probably the most 
important of all canned foods in this 
country. It is doubtful if any of the 
packers of tomatoes use antiseptics, yet 
some brands sell at twice the price of 
others. Both brands may be equally 
pure, in the restricted sense of that word, 
to which no adulterant is added, but the 
high priced grade is packed from care- 
fully selected tomatoes that are neither 
unripe nor overripe, and that were ma- 
tured during weather conditions which 
produced a perfectly flavored tomato at 
the time of packing. The lower grade 
was just as free from decay and was 
handled by the same people and in the 
same manner as the high priced fruit, 
and was in every way as pure, but the 
tomatoes were not of as good quality. 
The same principle applies to almost 
every fruit or vegetable that is canned, 
and to not a few other articles. Sweet 
corn, which comes next to tomatoes in 
extent of packing, depends in quality and 
flavor not only upon its purity or ab- 
sence of adulteration, but whether the 
corn is young, tender, sweet, in prime 
condition, and some other attributes—in 
a word the extent to which it possesses 


all those characteristics that make per-. 


fect sweet corn so delicious, so healthful, 
appetizing and nutritious. 


It is also true of many foods, other 
than canned goods, that the difference 
in quality bears no necessary relation to 
nutritive value. The can of tomatoes 
that sells at half the price of a high 
grade selected brand will ordinarily con- 
tain about the same proportion and qual- 
ity of protein, sugar, starch and other 
nutritive elements. One possessed of an 
appetite and digestion that is satisfied 
with quantity rather than quality may 
derive as much nutrition from the 
cheaper stuff of poorer quality, but most 
people are so constituted that they will 
prefer the better quality if they can 
afford it. 

Quality in food products is a product 
of the alchemy of nature. No manipu- 
lation by manufacturer or cook can take 
the place of any qualities which nature 
has failed to put into the original ar- 
ticle, but the methods, preparation, cook- 
ing and serving can impair or ruin 
many of the mysterious elements that 
go to make quality in foods. Not only 
that, but each individual is to a degree 
his own judge of quality. It is vastly 
more difficult to express quality than pur- 
ity in the narrow sense of the latter 
term. The distinction should be gen- 
eraliy recognized. Consumers’ should 
understand that purity is only one of the 
many attributes that go to make up 
quality, and that the qualities in a food 
that make it acceptable to some individ- 
uals may be the very reasons why the 
same identical preparation is not pre- 
fe~red by other individuals. There never 
was a truer saying than this:“*What is one 
man’s meat is another’s poison,” and this 
though the article may be equally high 
grade and pure, all of which empha- 
size the complexity of the food problem, 
and the necessity of recognizing the fac- 
tors that enter into it, including (1) all 
the natural and artificial agencies that 
enter into the production of the animal, 
fruit or vegetable from which any food 
is derived; (2) the methods of handling 
and preparing for market or serving 
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upon the table; (3) the idiosyncrasies 
and conditions of mind and body of 
each individual who consumes the dish 
as finally set before him. 


New Facts About Cereal Foods 


Our remarks upon the general excel- 
lence of standard brands of cereal foods 
are confirmed by the investigations of 
various public authorities, the latest be- 
ing the Maine Station’s bulletin 118, by 
L. H. Merrill. The one criticism he 
makes is that statements on the pack- 
ages are not always correct, but are 
less harmful because less likely to de- 
ceive. Wide variation in retail prices 
is noted—wheat foods selling for 5 to 
12 cents per pound, oat foods 4 to 8 
cents, corn or hominy preparations 4 to 9 
cents. At the average retail price of 8, 
6 and 514 cents per pound compared to 
wheat flour at 312 cents, this little table 
shows first the pounds of each food 
bought for one dollar, then the pounds 
of each nutrient in the dollar’s worth 


and finally the calories of energy or heat. 
Lbs for Protein Fat Starch Ash Cal 
#1 Ibe lbs 


Rolled wheat..13 1.5 .24 9.6 18 40 
Rolled oats ...17 2.8 .90 11.6 30 72 
Hominy ..... 18 1.6 13 14.5 .05 70 
Patent flour. ..29 4.0 40 20.8 14113 


“At the prices given, flour is by far 
the most economical of the above named 
foods. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that few articles of food can com- 
pare with white flour in this respect. 
When it is possible to purchase rolled 
oats and wheat in bulk at prices scarcely 
exceeding one-half those given above, it 
will be found that they compare very 
favorably with flour as far as price is 
concerned, and present the double ad- 
vantage of variety and ease of prepara- 
tion. The latter consideration is one 
that should not be lost sight of. When 
it is found necessary to maintain a fire 
for the sole purpose of cooking food, the 
cost of preparation is largely increased 
and the consumer can readily afford to 
pay a reasonably higher price for goods 
the use of which will lighten his labors 
or effect a saving of fuel. 

“Economy in the use of a cereal food 
involves a consideration of several qual- 
ities. It by no means follows that the 
cheapest food is the most economical. 
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The best food is that which for a given 
sum supplies the largest amount of di- 
gestible nutrients in a palatable form.” 
All but one-tenth or less of the nutri- 
ents in these foods appear to be di- 
gestible. 


The Gospel of Cleanliness 


Cleanliness in food manufacture is 
being carried to the utmost perfection. 
The newer factories have not only the 
floors, but also the four walls so made 
as to permit of the most scrupulous 
cleanliness. Even the ceilings are made 
of especially treated steel or other mate- 
rial, so that the ceiling itself can be 
washed. The moment the factory is 
emptied at night of those who are en- 
gaged in preparing and packing the 
goods during the day, a cleaning gang 
comes in and works all night, with the 
result that everything is not only spick 
span in the morning, but scientifically 
free from any possible filth or contam- 
ination. 

Julius Hortvet, chemist of the dairy 
food department of Minnesota, truly 
says: “Some things relating to the prop- 
erties of canned goods cannot be deter- 
mined by chemical analysis. From a 
chemical standpoint there are many sorts 
and conditions of products that pass as 
‘pure foods.’ The real test comes in the 
kitchen and in the dining room. An arti- 
cle may, for instance, be pure, yet it too 
often occurs that it conveys to the senses 
the unmistakable suggestion of having 
been factory made.” He goes on to 
speak of certain products as “not only 
clean and pure, but they possess the 
properties of the high class home-made 
article’—a point that all producers of 
highest grade products are now striv- 
ing for and that comes in part from 
perfect hygiene in the factory. Many 
a food factory is cleaner than many of 
the kitchens or dining rooms in which 
its products are eaten, 


Congress has before it again the sub- 
ject of a national pure food law. We 
fear, however, that the pressure of rail- 
way rate legislation will mitigate the 
chances of full consideration of the pure 
food problem. Certainly a national law 
is needed, but even with it there will re- 
main the need of adequate and uniform 
state laws on the subject. 
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Merits Required 
of Products in 

Our Roll of Honor. 

1. We must be satisfied that 
the raw material used in any 
food product comes to the es- 
tablishment of the manufacturer 
in a pure, wholesome condition 
free from decay or unhealthfu 
deterioration. 

2. We must be satisfied that, in 
the various processes of manu- 
facture, the utmost care prevails 
to insure cleanliness and hygi- 
enic conditions, so that the pro- 
duct, when finally put up in the 
sealed package in which it goes 
to the consumer, shall be.sani- 
tarily perfect, free from disease 

erms and incapable of convey- 
fh contagion. 

. Wemust be satisfied that, in 
the processes of preparation or 
manufacture, nothing is added 
to or subtracted from the food 
that will injuriously affect its 
ties, as ordinarily used by the average family or person. 

. Even when thus satisfied that the preparation 
leaves the factory in as perfect condition as can result 
from human ing ity, scrupul care and a keen sense 
of responsibility, we a go still farther. 

. The unbroken packages, as found in the grocery 
store or market, may be subjected to analysis by Good 
Housekeeping’s chemist. But chemistry alone may not 
reveal all the facts. ey. may be of question- 
able character as af , although its chemical analysis 


Our Roll of Honor* 


For pure food products that have passed the 
inspection ofou: Pure Food Assurance Depart- 
ment since the list published in Good House- 
keeping for December 


Brownsville Water Crackers, Chatland 
& Lenhart, Brownsville, Pa. Absolutely 
pure, delicate, made in same manner for 
55 years. 

Beef Jelly Mosquera, Parke, Davis & 
Co, Detroit, Mich. <A standard article. 

Campbell’s Condensed Soup, Joseph 
Campbell Co, Camden, N J. Hygien- 
ically prepared from choicest materials, 
which with the pure water used are 
frequently analyzed. Perfect preserva- 
tion insured by heating to 240 degrees 
for 30 minutes after the cans are her- 
metically sealed. 

Kneipp Malt Coffee, Kneipp Malt Food 
Co, Manitowoc, Wis. “White Chevalier 
barley is subjected to exacting condi- 
tions of moisture and temperature by 
patent process that converts the malt 
berry into caramel, uniting Mocha flavor 
to tonic virtues of malt extract.” Pure, 
whole berry or ground. 

Lowney’s Chocolate Bonbons, and 
Lowney’s Cocoa. The Walter M. Lowney 
Co, 447 Commercial St, Boston. Made 
of best materials under hygienic condi- 
tions. 

MclIlhenny’s Tabasco Sauce, E. MclIl- 
henny’s Son, New Iberia, La. A pep- 

*This department, especially our Roll of Honor, is 
covered by the copyright upon the entire contents of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and all rights are reserved. No 


quotations from or the use of any material in this de- 
partment will be permitted. 
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nourishing and healthful quali- Trade Mark Registered. 


indicates a normal or excessive 
quantity of food constituents. 

6. In such cases, our micro- 
scopist will examine into the 
mechanical condition of the 
product,to insure that itcontains 
no harsh,gritty, metallic or stony 
substances that might injure the 
delicate membranes of the diges- 
tive tract. 

7. The physiological labora- 
tory may investigate the diges- 
tive qualities and cognate feat- 
ures of food products which can 
be determined only through its 
assistance. Yet the vast differ- 
ence between artificial human 
digestion will ever be recognized 
and laboratory results will be ac- 
cepted only with this fact in 
view. 

& Upon moot points, the opin- 
ions of other experts and le 
cians may be secured. Yet doc- 
tors are prone to disagree, and 
so the final test,where necessary, 
will be 


9%. Results of actual use of the 
served upon the tables 
and employees, and consumed by young and old of 
the co-operation of certain cooking echoois may be se- 
cured, also of institutions where large numbers of peo- 
ple are fed and kept under observation. 

10. Over and above this great work will be the stan«- 
ing of Goop HOUSEKEEPING itself, as the exponent of 
all that makes for the higher life of the household. 
per sauce of purest quality, salt the 
only preservative. 

MecMenamin’s Deviled Crabs, Me- 
Menamin & Co, Hampton, Va. Put up 
in the most cleanly manner, which is 
vital to products of this character. 

Peter’s Swiss Milk Chocolate, Societe 
Generale Suisse de Chocolats, Vevey, 
Switzerland, Lamont, Corliss & Co, 
manufacturers’ agents, 78 Hudson street, 
New York. “Contains nothing but cane 
sugar, ground cocoa beans with all their 
natural flavor and milk with all its 
cream.” 

Pettijohn, The American Cereal Co, 
1600 Railway Exchange, Chicago. An 
unadulterated cereal breakfast food. 

Pillsbury’s Vitos (Meat of the Wheat) 
Pillsbury-Washburn Co, Ltd, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. A granulated cereal food 
made only from nice wheat, not sophis- 
ticated. 

Postum Food Coffee and Grape Nuts, 
Postum Cereal Co, Ltd, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Pure wheat products without ar- 
tificial coloring or medication, prepared 
under ideal sanitary conditions. 

S. & P. Mustards, Stickney & Poor 
Spice Co, 182 State street, Boston. A 
deservedly standard preparation. 

Sovereign Lemon Extract, Union Pa- 
cific Tea Co, 79 Water street, New York. 
Unique, in that its color is naturally de- 
rived from the lemon peel. 

Welch’s Grape Juice, The Welch 
Grape Juice Co, Westfield, Chautauqua 


- county, N Y. The juice of the grape is 


bottled unchanged in any way. 
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The Inside of One Boarding House 


By Elspeth MacDonald 


URING a recent visit in 
New York, I lodged at a big, 
comfortable, homelike board- 
ing house, where the service 
and food were excellent and 
the rooms were sweet and 
clean. “Mine hostess” was 
a refined, dignified old lady, and a good 

housekeeper. There were twenty-two 

rooms in the big house. The staff of 
servants consisted of a cook, a “chore 
boy” and three girls, whose duties were 
divided among chamber work, care of 
the dining room, halls and _ parlors, 
waiting on the table and dishwashing. 

Four long flights of .tairs had to be 
climbed many times a day, and with an 
average of twenty to twenty-five board- 
ers one might easily guess that the work 
was not very easy, yet the staying 
record of each maid was remarkable; 
one girl along toward middle age had 
been a fixture there for fifteen years, 
the cook told of eleven years’ services, 
another maid of six years’, and the 
“chore boy” was in his third year. I 
asked the mistress how she explained 
such records, for the New York domes- 
tic is a proverbial bird of passage. The 
old lady had no special reason to offer 
except that she paid as good wages as 
her income would allow, she treated her 
maids with the same consideration as 
she would have desired for herself had 
she been in their place, and then she 
said: 

“I endeavor as much as possible to 
stand between my girls and the rude, 
unreasonable boarder who is to be found 
everywhere. I can generally tell in a 
day whether a woman has been accus- 
tomed to a good home, from her board- 
ing house manners. If she has not, 
and shows the bad breeding so many 
migratory women, alas, seem to possess, 
I find her immediately beginning to de- 
mand the most superfluous tasks of a 
maid, and most of her grumbling is 
done audibly in the dining room. I 
know my girls well enough from long 
acquaintance to feel sure complaints 
about their work are unjust. Tlowever, 
I always investigate complaints on both 
sides and when a boarder proves per- 
fectly unreasonable, I simply invite her 


to leave. I would soon have no help if 
my house were filled with such people. 
“T’ll give you an instance. Two women 
came recently, paying ten dollars a week 
each for cne room. The first morning 
they came to me to say their room had 
not been properly cared for. I spoke to 
Elise about it. She asked me, as my 
new boarders had done, to go up and see 
the room. I found the bed neatly made, 
fresh towels and ice water provided and 
slops and waste basket emptied. That 
is really all, except a slight tidying up, 
that the ordinary woman boarder should 
exact. With men it is different. Few 
men know how to keep a room tidied up, 
therefore my charge for men boarders 
is somewhat higher. I found my new 
boarders sitting at fancywork in the 
midst of the most unsightly mess I ever 
beheld. Their gowns and_nightrobes 
were tossed on chairs or lay on the floor, 
the dressing table was a perfect ‘phew’ 
of hair combings, ribbons, collars, toilet 
articles, pins and hairpins, soiled hand- 
kerchiefs and jewelry. Newspapers were 
tossed here and there about the room, 
books and magazines lay on chairs, 
trunks and mantel, the writing table 
was in a litter, while a small dog was 
worrying a newspaper into a thousand 
shreds. I told them at once that I did 
not expect my help to attend to such 
unnecessary tasks as_ these. hey re- 
plied in the most insulting fashion that 
they did not know what servants were 
for unless they did what was required 
of them. 
“There was nothing left to do but 
to ask them to vacate the room at 
once. I made inquiries about them and 
found that, in the little town from which 
they hailed, they were social nobodies 
living in a most niggardly fashion and 
doing all their own work. In odd con- 
trast to them the next occupant of that 
room was a woman belonging to one of 
the most aristocratic old families in 
America. She stayed with us for three 
weeks, perfectly satisfied with every- 
thing. Many a time when Elise went 
to take care of her room, she found the 
bed made and the apartment beautifully 
tidied. She treated the maids with a 
kindly consideration, which made every- 
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thing they did for her a labor of love. 
When she sent me each week her 
money, it came in an envelope with a 
few kindly appreciative words about the 
table, the service or the house. With 
her good-bye to the maids went small 
gratuities, for her means are slender 
to-day, although her early life was spent 
in a most sumptuous home with a legion 
of servants to wait upon her. It was 
simply one instance of the difference 
between breeding and the lack of it, 
and during my life I have had an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with both kinds.” 

That was something of the mistress’ 
side of boarding house life. Later I 
heard the servant’s views. 

“Do many New York maids stay 
fifteen years in a place?” I asked, as she 
dusted my room one morning. 

“Not many,” she said with a pleasant 
laugh, “only there aren’t many mis- 
tresses like the one we've got.” 

“Your work must be hard?’ I sug- 
gested. 

“It isn’t easy,” she answered, “but 
there’s many places a great deal worse 
and nobody to consider you as Mrs 
Hewson does. I’ve never had one un- 
kind word from her in my life, although 
she had cause enough when I ‘first came 
and didn’t know how to do things right. 
No mistress I had before had ever had 
the patience to teach me. I'll tell you 
some of the things she does to make 
‘a place’ a home for us. Instead of 
renting the big back parlor, as they do 
for a good price in most boarding 
houses, she turned it into a dining room, 
put in dumb waiters and partitioned off 
an aleove for dish washing with a big 
sink in it and hot and cold water. 

“That makes work easier, as all the 
dishes can then go straight into a big 
closet in the dining room. There’s 
never any skimping of things to do 
with, we have plenty of good dish 
towels, the handiest drainers, and big 
trays for each of us. The dining tables 
are conveniently arranged so there is 
lots of room for a girl to get through 
without breaking and spilling things or 
tearing her clothes. As to the chamber 
work, each girl has a floor and stair to 
care for, with her own brooms, brushes, 
dusters, mops and pails, and a good 
sized closet.to keep them in. The work 
is planned so we can all have an occa- 
sional rest. Two of us go to early 
mass Sundays, two to later mass, and 
every second Sunday we have all the 
day after dinner. We have one after- 


noon and three evenings off a week and 
every summer when the house is half 
full we have ten days’ vacation with our 
wages paid. House cleaning time is 
made as easy as possible. No tran- 
sients are taken in then, and outside 
help is hired for the heaviest work. By 
not using the basement for a dining 
room we have one floor to ourselves. We 
have a pleasant sitting room and cozy 
bedrooms, which is a .good deal easier 
than having to climb four long stairs 
at night when one’s feet are sore and 
tired. 

“The fourth story rooms are rented 
to folks who are glad enough to get 
into a clean, comfortable house for 
seven or eight dollars a week. The main 
thing, though, that keeps us contented 
here is the way our mistress stands be- 
tween us and the boarders who want the 
earth for ten dollars a week and would 
treat us like slaves if they dared. The 
mistress knows we won't complain till 
there is good cause, and when she sees 
she must, she takes our part. She is 
never afraid to turn crotchety boarders 
out. No 48 is too well known to have 
a room stay empty many days at a time. 
Mrs Hewson looks after our health. In 
our basement bathroom is a medicine 
closet, where we can find anything from 
a headache pill to a liniment for an 
aching back or a cure for tender feet. 

“One hour each afternoon is kept clear 
of work; then we lie down for a nap or 
read or sew. Sometimes we have been 
sick, then at the mistress’ expense we 
went to a hospital for a cure and a rest. 
We can have visits from friends every 
evening, and if there are any doings in 
the city, Mrs Hewson arranges so we 
ean see them. At Christmas time we 
aren’t just ‘help,’ we are ‘the family,’ 
and it all goes to make life a little 
easier if the work is hard.” 


WueEn infants are taken into the open 
air, the weather should be warm and 
dry, rather than cold and damp. A baby 
born in winter had best be kept indoors 
except in the very best of winter 
weather. After the first six months it 
may be taken out frequently. By good 
weather I mean a dry air with little or 
no wind, and with the thermometer not 
indicating a very low or very high tem- 
perature, the middle of the day being 


‘most likely to furnish such an occasion. 


A. P. Reed, M D. 
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FIRST AID TO 
BRIDES 


A Talk on Legal Matters 
By Caroline J. Cook 
Lecturer on Law at Wellesley College 


BRIDE in consultation with a law- 

yer—what a vision of domestic in- 

felicity the very thought suggests! 
Banish the hateful specter, dear bride, for 
what I shall tell you may help you to 
make and to keep the new home a happy 
well ordered place. I have little to say 
about separation, divorce and their at- 
tendant ills. 

I wonder how much you know about 
the way the common law used to deal 
with married women and the beneficent 
changes which have gradually come about 
through the persistent effort of those 
who have really loved womankind. It is 
worth while for the married women of the 
twentieth century to know how each 
precious bit of freedom she enjoys has 
been gained for her. With the gift of 
freedom, of course, must be accepted the 
corresponding increase of responsibility 
for the continuing peace and welfare of 
the family. 

If I were asked what was your first 
duty, I should say it was to be certain 
that your marriage be in every way 
legal. Even marriages made in heaven 
have to be recorded on earth, and other 
fates than your own may hang upon 
your care in this matter. Be sure that 
you get a marriage certificate and that 
you keep it in a good, safe place. 

You probably think that it is your 
legal duty to take your husband’s sur- 
name. No, it is custom only, which has 
decreed the change of name; but when 
once you have accepted the change, you 
may not lawfully take your maiden name 
again without a decree of the court. It 
is law, not custom, which makes your 
husband’s legal place of residence yours. 
It is sometimes difficult to decide the 
question, but the place in which a man 


resides with the intention of dwelling is 
usually regarded as his domicile or legal 
residence. You should know what your 
domicile is, for most of your acts are 
under control of the law of that place. 

Let me tell you something about your 
own property. All you had before your 
marriage is still yours and in most states 
you have also the sole ownership of that 
which you acquire after marriage. Your 
right-minded husband will wish you to 
have your property stand in your name, 
that it may be free from the possible at- 
tachment of his creditors. If your prop- 
erty or part of it be real estate, remem- 
ber that the law of the state in which 
real estate is situated governs all mat- 
ters concerning it. All your other prop- 
erty is subject to the laws of your dom- 
icile. Some states require a man to join 
in a deed of his wife’s property even 
though the property is really hers. Get 
legal advice on such points; it is seldom 
safe to be a party to the transfer of prop- 
erty without it. 

If you wish to be a wage earner after 
marriage, you should assure yourself of 
your legal standing in the matter. I am 
happy to say that almost every state now 
allows a woman to own what she earns— 
except what she earns in her own home. 
If you have ambitions toward carrying 
on a business besides that of home-keep- 
ing, you will need to consult the laws 
very carefully. Many states are conserv- 
ative on this point, and even states which 
permit the wife to carry on an inde- 
pendent business, put many restrictions 
upon her, which she disregards at her 
peril. 

Most of what I have said thus far em- 
phasizes the individuality of the wife’s 
interests. Let me add a word of caution 
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in this direction. Be strictly business- 
like in all your business dealings with 
your husband. This implies a knowledge 
on your part of what the law of your own 
state allows or:does not allow. In some 
states, Massachusetts for example, you 
cannot enter into any contract whatever 
with your husband; your agreement has 
no weight in law; and in many other 
states, such contracts, while not abso- 
lutely void, are still regarded with sus- 
picion. Your husband’s creditors get the 
benefit of any doubt in the matter. 

There are many laws which concern 
your comfort and that of your husband 
alike, among them, those which control 
the ownership of your home or, if you 
live in your “own hired house,” its 
rental. 

If you purchase land, you should be 
sure that the title is examined by a com- 
petent lawyer and that a warranty deed 
is given to you and that it is properly 
acknowledged and recorded. Lf your hus- 
band buys the land and wishes to place 
it in your name, if the old restriction 
about contracts between husband and 
wife is in force, he will have to deed it 
to a third person and have that person 
deed it to you. : 

If you are the owner of property, you 
should know what the law of your state 
is in regard to liability for improper con- 
dition of the sidewalks, for snow falling 
from the roofs, ete, ete. 

If you rent a house, you should know 
whether the law requires you to have a 
written lease in a particular case. In 
many states any agreement made for 
‘more than a year must be in writing. 
You must notice carefully what is stated 
in the lease, for when your agreement is 
reduced to writing, what you have agreed 
upon before, but failed to include in the 
lease, will not hold. 

Unless you rent a furnished house, 
there is no implied agreement that it is 
fit to live in, and you may find to your 
discomfort that it matters not at all to 
your landlord whether it is a fit place or 
not. Unless the landlord agrees to make 
repairs, you cannot compel him to do it. 
It is, however, his legal duty to pay the 
taxes. If you have a “homey” feeling 
for the house, you will be tempted to 
spend money on what are called fixtures, 
perhaps awnings, chandeliers, mantels, 
partitions and the like. Whatever ad- 
ditions you make to the house should be 


fastened in such a way that they can be 
removed without injuring the house, and 
they must be removed before you vacate 
the house, otherwise they become the 
property of the owner of the house, and 
t' it, you know, is disappointing. 

When the time comes for you to move 
into another house, be sure to give timely 
notice to your landlord. What is timely 
will depend upon the statutes of the state 
in which you live. It is- advisable, 
whether the law requires it or not, to 
give the notice in writing. If you have 
given notice that you will quit the prem- 
ises on the last day of a month, do not 
stay over night in the old house or leave 
any of your possessions there. If you 
have a skinflint for a landlord, he may 
férce you to pay another month’s rent. 
Unless there is an agreement with your 
landlord to the contrary, you have a 
right to assign or sublet, a great con- 
venience in case of a necessary change 
of plans. 

If you have rooms in a boarding or 
lodging house, unless there has been a 
definite agreement at the time of hiring, 
no notice of quitting need be given. One 
may ijeave at the end of the week or the 
month for which the room has been 
taken. Whether your trunks or other 
personal property may be attached for 
arrears in rent or board is determined by 
the statute of your state. 

Some of the matters we have been dis- 
cussing, you and your husband may de- 
cide he can attend to more easily than 
you. Even though this be true, it is 
wise for you to understand your legal 
rights and duties in each particular case. 

The usual man of affairs does not wish 
to be bothered with the infinite details 
of family purchases, but he is liable for 
the bills which his wife as his agent con- 
tracts to pay. This liability is restricted 
to necessaries for the family, a very 
broad term, however. If the husband 
does not wish to incur bills, he must give 
his wife enough money to pay for what 
their style of living requires, but the law 
will not uphold her in making extrava- 
gant purchases. 

In the matter of hiring servants also 
the wife usually acts as agent for her 
husband, but here as in many other cases 
the general rule is modified by statute. 
It would take a small volume to tell you 
all the things you might profitably know 
about the relation of mistress and maid. 
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The more respect each party shows for 
the contract, the more formal and com- 
plete it is, the better for all concerned. 
Any breach of the contract on the part 
of the mistress is as serious an offense 
in the eye of the law as a breach on the 
part of the maid. Custom will some- 
times decide a point of disagreement, but 
it is often very difficult to prove what 
the custom really is. Whether it be 
definite law or a custom which controls, 
it is safer and more businesslike to have 
a written contract including such points 
as wages, time of payment, extra work, 
the afternoon out, breakage, conduct and 
other important details. 

The obligation to give a written rec- 
ommendation is purely a moral one; it 
cannot be enforced in the courts. Amon 
the better class of employment offices an 
effort is being made to do away with the 
custom of written references and to sub- 
stitute personal interviews between past 
and would-be employers. 

Have you patience to hear still another 
bit of advice? Keep a systematic ac- 
count of all the money you receive and 
spend. Be sure to get receipts for all 
that you pay out and file them in orderly 
fashion, alphabetically and by date. Put 

-each year’s receipts carefully away when 

the new year comes. How long you 
should keep them will depend upon the 
statute of limitations in your state; that 
is to say, within what length of time suit 
must be brought. In most states it is 
six years for a simple contract, oral or 
written, but twenty years, if a seal has 
been attached to a written contract. 
The statute “begins to run” from the 
time of the last payment on a note or 
account. A new written promise or ac- 
knowledgment of the particular con- 
tract, signed by the person who is 
“chargeable” will restore your rights for 
another six years. 

If possible, you should have a bank 
account and pay your bills by check. 
You should write legibly and always 
sign your name in the same way. Be 
sure that the words and figures corre- 
spond. Leave no room for the insertion 
of words in the space for the dollars and 
and cents; to do it invites fraud. You 
should get your canceled checks from 
your bank at least once a month and 
should see that the balance which your 
check book shows and the bank book bal- 
ance agree. You should never overdraw 
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your account; that is, you should always 
be sure that you have money enough in 
the bank to pay all checks which you 
give. When you receive a check, at once 
collect it from the bank on which it is 
drawn or deposit it in your own bank to 
your credit. 

There is another statute, adopted from 
the English law by most of our states, 
which you should know. It is called the 
statute of frauds. It declares that cer- 
tain agreements which it enumerates 
shall be void—that is, not enforceable 
by law—unless they are in writing and 
signed by the party to be charged. Every 
item in the statute is of practical im- 
portance to you. 

Now for a few emphatic “Don’ts” and 
my story is done: 

1. Don’t sign or indorse a note or agree 
to be surety for any debt, unless you are 
willing and can afford to pay the amount 
yourself, Never vary from this rule 
even in the case of your husband, your 
father, or your dearest woman friend. 

2. Don’t write your name on a blank 
piece of paper. Many women have done 
it and bitterly regretted it for the rest 
of their days. 

3. Don’t give an unlimited power of 
attorney to anyone. If it is absolutely 
necessary to give one at all, be sure that 
it is given only for what it is needed 
and limit the time as much as possible. 

4. Don’t do anything in business mat- 
ters “for politeness,” which your judg- 
ment tells you you should not do. 

5. In short, don’t give any promise or 
sign any paper whatever until you are 
sure you know the legal effect of it on ° 
yourself and your family. 

6. Don’t write ‘anything, even in a 
friendly letter, which you would not be 
willing to have used as evidence in court. 
On the other hand, don’t destroy any let- 
ter or paper which may have a bearing 
on a business or legal matter. 

7. Don’t consent to your husband's 
assigning his wages. Don’t make it 
necessary by extravagant living. 

8. Don’t buy furniture, books or any- 
thing else, for which you cannot afford to 
pay cash. If you think of buying on the 
instalment plan, first estimate what the 
interest will amount to and add it to 
the price of the goods; then find out the 
cost of goods of the same quality at a cash 
store and compare the figures. Realize 
that you own none of the goods bought 
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on instalments until you have paid for 
all, and that a failure to keep any por- 
tion of your agreement may cause you to 
lose all that you have paid. 

9. Don’t keep people, rich or poor, 
waiting for money you owe them. I 
could tell you some true and tragic 
stories, which would make an overdue 
dressmaker’s bill a veritable nightmare 
to you. 

10. Don’t be penny wise and pound 
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foolish. Get good advice when you need 
it, pay for it, and act upon it. Prevent- 
ive measures, always remember, are the 
most satisfactory and the cheapest in 
the end. 

If I have helped you to realize that 
home-keeping has its share of business 
situations, and if I started you on an 
investigation of some of the more im- 
portant ones, our talk has accomplished 
its object. 


Fine Linen Waits on Appetite 


By Linda Hull Larned 


HE January sales of table linen do 
not bear the stigma of the ordinary 
bargain counter. Linen is not 

marked down because it is of poor qual- 
ity, but often the choicest sets are re- 
duced, possibly because there are but a 
few pieces left of a certain pattern, or the 
stock has become “mussed” from frequent 
handling or even because shelves must be 
cleared for new stock. An old pattern, 
or wrinkles and dust, are no detriment 
to the quality of linen. 

None but brides are fastidious to 
have tablecloths and napkins match in 
pattern, especially for ordinary wear. 
If the linen be firm and fine and not too 
thick, and come from Ireland, Scotland 
or Germany, the buyer at a good house 
will make no mistake even if the goods 
be marked way down. Scotland pro- 
duces the most beautiful patterns, the 
latest one, the “bridal veil”, being ex- 
ceptionally attractive. While our house- 
keeper may find plenty of Scotch linens 
on the bargain counter, she will not 
find the newest designs. The inex- 
perienced are warned against the new- 
est of shams at the linen counter—mer- 
cerized damask. Anything that is mer- 
cerized is of cotton made to look like 
linen or silk by a patent process. 

To a novice the designs of table linen 
seem of paramount importance, but the 
old hand recognizes by the “feel” of the 
damask the wearing and lasting quali- 
ties and the pattern takes a second 
place. Nevertheless, there is a fashion 
in patterns. The housekeeper who must 
purchase economically, especially in con- 
sideration of a large family, will buy 
unbleached linen of good quality rather 


than that which is fine and white. 
While this at first is not pretty, it im- 
proves with age and washing and will 
long outwear the other. Red or checker- 
board patterns are used, simply because 
they do not show dirt, but the ever 
ready and clean white enamel cloth is 
far better housekeeping than the red 
tablecloth, because it is easily wiped off 
after each service. 

It is a long jump from this makeshift 
to the exquisite and expensive doilies, 
runners, lunch and tea cloths. For the 
bare table of polished oak or mahogany 
so much in vogue, lace is still used in 
abundance; the handsomest pieces com- 
bine lace and white embroidery, while— 
which seems a contradiction—embrovid- 
ery without lace is a winning favorite. 
Colored embroidery is rarely seen now on 
“smart” tables, unless it be the blue and 
white of Chinese or Japanese design. 
Of course those who have colored em- 
broideries are still using them, but those 
who are now buying new will prefer all 
white. 

For the moderate purse there are 
choice sets of Madeira work. These are 
round with scalloped edges buttonholed 
in white with stiletto work in various 
designs. They are for round or oval 
tables, but there are some new oblong 
doilies for square tables that are made 
of antique handmade lace. This is a 
Cluny lace or buttonholed. These are 
more sensible, as they are long enough 
to include all the knives, forks, spoons 
and glasses that go to make up 
the “company cover.” The newest cen- 
terpieces of the inexpensive kind are 
of antique handmade lace. This is a 
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revival of an old fashion of which 
we all grew weary a dozen years ago. 
Nevertheless, they are far newer and 
better style now than the Renaissance or 
Battenburg work. 

Chief among the exquisite combi- 
nations of lace, hand embroidery and 
drawn work are the Fayal pieces, 
which, however, bear no resemblance to 
our accepted idea of drawn work. 
Then there are Florentine, and both 
coarse and fine Cluny laces, and cen- 
terpieces in a most beautiful combina- 
tion of lace stitches and silk embroidery 
made in Munich. There are, too, those 
lovely sets of Chinese or Japanese 
embroidery on grass linen or fine Irish 
linen. Those made in China are em- 
broidered in mercerized cotton, which 
washes better than silk. Square ones 
are of hemstitched grass linen, designed 
with a Chinese dragon, in its weird con- 
tortions; the round ones have button- 
holed edges and usually have a conven- 
tional flower design in white. Those 
made in Japan are quite as beautiful, 
but many of these are embroidered in 
silk and every good housekeeper knows 
that silk will turn yellow when laun- 
dered frequently. Some—yes, the major- 
ity—of the beautiful lace pieces men- 
tioned, especially those made in Munich, 
should be sent to 
professional cleaners 
rather than the do- 
mestic tub. Blue 
and white oriental 
sets are exceedingly 
chic but should 
never be used in a 
dining room in 
which the decora- 
tions and dishes do 
not harmonize. 
None but white, or 
white and gold, or 
blue and white china 
should be used with 
these sets, and then 
only in a Delft din- 
ing room. 

The prevalence of 
the round dining 
table has brought 
into vogue many 
beautiful creations 
in round cloths that 
cover but do not con- 
ceal the sheen of the 
wood. These are of 
lace and embroid- 


ery and have as much open work as 
possible. More practical, perhaps, as 
covering for an extra table top, is one 
made of satin damask in a circular 
design with square corners. It may also 
be made at home from very wide dam- 
ask bought by the yard, cut circular and 
the edges embroidered, or of plain linen, 
round, with a hemstitched edge, a most 
difficult thing to produce. These round 
cloths are a trouble to the housekeeper 
unless she is able to kave them laundered 
by an expert, as it is difficult to keep 
them round after they are wet. 

An especially handsome set recently 
sold for seventy-five dollars. It was of 
fine linen, in circular form, embroidered 
in white. The design outlines a center 
and places for eight guests, no other 
centerpiece being necessary. A fine 
vine pattern runs from the center cir- 
cle between each cover, branching off at 
the end into two sprays. This spread 
is edged with fine Cluny lace forming 
eight large scallops which fall over the 
table edge. The napkins to match this 
cloth are of the same linen with a small 
scalloped edge, a double spray in one 
corner surrounding the monogram. 

Those who have square tables are 
using runners, which serve as a better 
covering and protection to a handsome 


A round tablecloth of lace and embroidery now much in vogue 
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table than the separate doilies. They 
are made of white linen edged with lace, 
or are of embroidery alone, or of dam- 
ask with double hemstitching, having 
embroidered or lace trimmed ends. 
Some of these are composed of one long 
runner put lengthwise with ends hang- 
ing over, and one, two, or possibly three 
cross-pieces. The lace-edged runners 
are very expensive and equally desirable. 
But a person of moderate means may 
indulge in a practical set of runners 
which will serve to protect her table and 
yet be a thing of beauty. One seen 
recently at the home of a friend is used 
for an informal luncheon or the uncon- 
ventional supper after the theater. It 
was made of damask in a dainty pattern 
of smal! wreaths of roses with selvage 
sides and embroidered ends. There 
was no lengthwise runner but three 
that crossed the table, and at the head 
and foot were carvers’ napkins of the 
same design and width. 

Women who are fond of doing fancy 
work often ask what they can make for 
table coverings. Plain runners may be 
made of plain linen with embroidered 
or hemstitched edges and ends. Those 
who possess mission furniture may cover 
their old oak tables with runnérs made 
of Russia linen in putty color, light 
gray or ecru. <A conventional flower 
design in pastel shades is embroidered 
in the ends; these latter should be at 


least a quarter of a yard deep and cov- 
ered with the tall flowers. These runners 
are exceedingly artistic, but like the 
mission furniture, should not be used 
with anything not of its own family. 

Round mats crocheted with coarse cot- 
ton, when laundered and starched stiff, 
are exceedingly pretty and useful for 
the everyday table. For more dressy 
aecasions there are netted ones that can 
be mage at small expense by the ama- 
teur if she knows how to do old-fash- 
ioned netting. These have fine white 
centers with straight buttonholed edges 
into which is netted fine white cotton 
thread. These net edgings are tive or 
six inches deep for the centerpiece, and 
much narrower on the plate and finger 
bowl doilies. The edge is netted so full 
as fo stand up in flutes, in which the 
artistic hostess will thrust flowers—roses, 
n.°turtiums or sweet peas in charmingly 
simple fashion. 

We should bear in mind when buying 
or making these sets for our tables that 
everything must match—centerpieces, 
plate tidies, goblet doilies and those that 
must be used under the finger bowls. 
It is in better taste now to have the plate 
tidy large enough for everything in the 
“cover” rather than to have too many 
tiny ones scattered around. In our 
table setting. as in everything else, we 
should avoid the appearance of clutter. 


The Poor Old, Rich Old Days 


Cy Gordon Johnstone 


Well, Dick, we have our millions, 
And a block of houses, too; 

We have gathered this world’s riches 
Till there’s nothing left to do; 

But the love of gold is mocking 
When we turn a tender gaze 

On the past when we were striving 
In the poor o!d, rich old days. 


You recall, Dick, how we struggled, 
And the price we paid was toil, 
In that little attic bedroom 
Where we burned the midnight oil. 
Ah, those dreams of fame and fortune! 
T’ll remember them always; 
With a crust of bread for supper, 
In the poor old, rich old days. 


I shan’t forget your tenderness 
When I was very ill, 

And how you kept the beat within 
A heart that would be still; 

For when life’s spark was smoldering 
You fanned the dying blaze. 

To me you were God’s messenger 
In the poor old, rich old days! 


Yes, Dick, we have our millions, 
But they don’t bring half the joys 
We knew ’way back in poverty 
When we were ragged boys. 
Those bygone times are calling 
From the misty, far-off maze, 
And I'd give up every dollar 
For the poor old, rich old days! 
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Gown of blue cloth. Skirt circular, trimmed with three bias folds of 
the cloth set on with a piping. The waist in bolero effect, bordered with 
velvet of a deeper shade and narrow silk ree. Elbow sleeves 
trimmed with the silk plaiting and finished with a tight cuff of lace 
and velvet. Shaped waistcoat of heavy lace, embroidered in colors. 
Blue velvet bows on chemisette. 


Drawn by Babette Simpson 
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Smart princess frock of violet 
cashmere, trimmea with dee 

violet velvet and narrow sil 

braid set on in a scalloped 
design around the bottom of the 
skirt, at the neck and on the 
sleeves. 


Street costume of dull 
en trimmed with black 
silk braid and dark green 
velvet. Circular skirt, fin- 
ished around the bottom with 
one row of wide black braid 
and two rows of soutache. 
The little coat is trimmed 
with braid and has a smart 
little waistcoat of embroid- 


Jred green velvet. The 
elbow sleeves are finished 
with flaring cuffs of velvet 
and braid. 
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Walking suit of heavy dark blue broadclo 
bined with velvet of the same shade. th velvet 
cuffs and collar are bordered with bluet velvet out 
by narrow gold and silver braid and trimmed with 4 
gold —_ Iver buttons, and finished with a narrow lace 


Drawn by Grace M. Cushing 
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Long coat suitable to wear 
ever delicate gowns. Made of 
ladies’ cloth with a wadded silk 
lining to the waist line. It has 
elaborate Japanese embroidery 
on revers, collar and cuffs, also 
large, fancy buttons. 


Drawn by 
Grace M. Cushing 


Walking suit of dead-leaf brown broadcloth with 
touches of light tan and gold. The collar of the Eton 
coat is of light tan cloth edged with gold and dark 
brown soutache braid and trimmed with diamonds of 
pene embroidery in colors. Light tan belt with gold 

ckle. 
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Princess gown for dinner or theater of black vel- 
vet, with underskirt and cape of black chiffon trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon. Vest of soft cream lace, 
spangled with gold. Collar of heavy cream lace. Cra- 
vat of gilt ribbon with turquoise buckle. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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Walking costume of green and blue plaid. 
Jacket of dark blue velvet trimmed with 
black silk braid in two widths. Vest and 
cuffs of n broadcloth trimmed with black ANY 
braid. Skirt trimmed witn braid and velvet. n 
At 
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Evening gown of blue liberty as 
satin, trimmed with white net em- : 
broidered with garlands of roses 
in natural colors, tiny flat ruffles and 
bows of the blue satin with silver 
tassels. 


Drawn by Blanche Leitcher 
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Paper patterns, ro cents each, postpaid. 


Where two numbers are given with one costume two 


patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


A Graceful Wrapper 


No 6400—There is no excuse for any 
woman not appearing lovely in the 
charming creations in housegowns and 
negligees which the fashion design- 
ers are bringing forth. Here is a 
morning gown with a broad collar and 
loose flowing sleeves. The graceful 
plaited ruffle of the collar and sleeves 
yields a touch of daintiness which is 
very effective. A broad black velvet 
ribbon girdles the waist and ties in a 
pretty knot in front. The severity of 
the back is relieved by an inverted 
box-plait. Any soft Oriental silk, chal- 
lis, cashmere or French flannel may de- 
velop this gown pleasingly. 8% yards 
of 36-inch goods are needed for the 
gown in the medium size. Sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. 


Lady’s Norfolk Jacket 


No 6261—Some of the 
new jackets are very 
smart. Among these the 
plaited styles seem to be 
the favorite. The jacket 
proper is very plain, with 
seams in front and back 
extending to the shoulder, 
After the coat is fitted 
one has only to apply the 
plait over the seam and. 
the garment is practically 
finished. The collar may 
or may not be used just 
as one desires. The shops 
are full of short lengths 
now that can be bought 
very reasonably and are 
just the thing for separate 
jackets. This model may 
be used as the coat to a 
suit and any skirt will 
go nicely with it. Sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust meas- 


No 6261 


Lady’s Pajamas 


No 6438—The mod- 
el sketched is one 
designed especially for 
home construction and 
is very simply made. 
it is developed in 
striped madras with 
plain facings, but 


. nainsook, French flan- 


nel or outing flannel 
is quite as suitable. 
The upper part of the 
pajamas is cut in the 
broad mandarin style 
and the sleeve is loose 
at the bottom, also re- 
minding one of that 
Eastern garb. The 
underarm seams are 
le’t open a short dis- 
tance up. The free- 
dom of the. sleeve at 
the bottom is very 
pracuical as it can be 
rolled up easily for 
bathing. The medi- 
um size requires 6% 
yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 3 sizes: 34, 38 
and 42 inches. bust 
measure. 
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A Modish Blouse 


No 6430—Tucks and plaits 
continue to form and adorn 
the separate blouse. *The 
waist shown is made of satin 
cloth in an old blue. A plain 
stitched yoke comes down to 
a fanciful point in front and 
back, giving place in front 
to a lace panel and collar in 
tucked effect. Narrow tucks 
occupy the space between 
this and the shoulder to sup- 
ply a soft fullness over the 
bust. The sleeve is exceed- 
ingly pretty with its cuff and 
puff in one piece, the former 
composed of tiny tucks. The 
pattern is not difficult to use 
and the veriest amateur may 
undertake it with success. 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


No 4014 
No 6430 


For a Dear Little Mite 


No 4016—This little dress is suitable to 
development in fine lawn, nainsook or batiste 
and infinitely more dainty if made by hand. 
This does not mean a vast amount of labor 
for tiny garments are small undertakings. 
One need not understand dressmaking to 
fashion this, for there is no fitting necessary 
and the pattern gives implicit directions. A 
tiny pointed yoke of sheer embroidery joined 
to the dress by veining has a narrow edging 
of embroidery or lace about the neck. The 
small wristband is finished with the same as 
its only adornment. A deep hem may be hem- 
stitched or hemmed and prove a neat finish. 
For the medium size the pattern calls for 24 
yards of 36-inch material. Sizes: 1 to 6 years. 


A Symphony in Tucks 


No 4014—For the young girl who has not 
yet reached the age of womanhood, the ques- 
tion of fashions is a delicate one. Her frocks 
must not be too youthful and yet must avoid 
a suggestion of mother’s gowns. That they 
must be simple is ‘sure and yet the deficiences 
of the undeveloped figure should be supplied. 
The blouse portrayed is of gapd style and re- 
finement, altogether suitable to a youthful 
wearer. Fine tucks are stitched in deep 
pointed yoke effect in front and in two groups 
which give tapering lines to the back. 
Tucks form cuffs, which are completed with a 
small turn back cuff of embroidery like the 
collar. Sizes: 12 to 16 years. 


Doll’s Underwear 


No 4630—No doubt when 
Santa left Miss Dolly in her new 
home, he forgot to provide her 
with other clothes than what 
she wore and so the little mother 
must begin sewing for her 
charge. First of all Dolly 
must have a change of under- 
wear and we are showing just 
3 those garments, the nightdress, 
the drawers, the petticoat and 
the underbody. Most little girls 
begin their first sewing on dolls 
clothes and underwear is easily 
made and inexpensive. Sizes: 
12, 18, 24 and 30-inch dolls. 
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No 48. Pillow sham, shadow embroidery 


Shadow Embroidery 


By M. Alison Muir 


There never was a time when hand- 
worked lingerie was more in demand for 
my lady’s outfit and boudoir than the 
present. As a matter of fact a needle- 
worked garment has an air of distine- 
tion which a machine-made article fails 
to possess. Moreover, the exclusive 
handmade article is within the reach 
of any one deft with the needle. 

Following in the train of the various 
kinds of needlework now in vogue, such 
as eyelet work, Hardanger, Danish cut 
work, solid embroideries, ete, comes the 
shadow embroidery, which bids fair to be 
equally popular on account of the sim- 
plicity of its execution. 


Like the embrcideries mentioned 
(which, by the way, prove that “there is 
nothing new under the sun”) shadow 
embroidery is but a revival of a past art, 
having its origin in Paris, years ago. 
To the island of St Croix of the Danish 
West Indies may be attributed its res- 
urrection. Weird and enticing as its 
name would appear, it is tangible enough 
to be durable as well as dainty and 
gossamer like. As a consequence it is 
applied to articles that require launder- 
ing, such as bureau scarfs, pincushions, 
curtains, work bags, stock collars and 
cuffs, ete. Many of the best gowned 
southern ladies have discovered its dainty 
loveliness and usefulness for entire robes 


No 49. Baby's pillow 


and may be seen adorned with its 
delicate traceries.. Waists, frontpieces 
and panels, as well as flounces on the 
skirts and sashes, are worked with it. 
The sheerest of materials, mostly fine 
nainsook or Persian lawns, are used. Us- 
ually the work is done with pure white 
luster thread, although colored silk floss 
may be used with pleasing effect. A 
touch of color may be obtained by plac- 
ing some delicate shade of pink or blue 
underneath the article or robe, if so 
desired. 

In the making of shadow embroidery 
the side worked upon is the wrong side 
of the completed piece. As to the method 
of procedure: Take a simple design, 
say of flower and leaf. The flower petals 
and the leaves are worked closely with 
the old-fashioned cat stitch (see illus- 


_ tration). The veins of the leaves and 


the stems are done in outline stitch, 
closely and very evenly. The center of 
the flowers (see daisies in pillow sham) 
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No 47. Apron, shadow embroidery 


are lightly padded, the work reversed and 
finislied on the right side in solid em- 


The oid-fashioned cat stitch used in shadow embroidery 


broidery stitch (see also anthers of con- 
ventional flower of apron). It is all very 
simple. 

The price of No 47, apron, stamped, 
material and thread is $1; No 48, two 
pillow shams, stamped on Persian lawn, 
with thread costs, $2.25. For No 49, 
baby’s pillow stamped, material in. snow- 
drop design, the price is 75 cents. 

A variety of motifs for waists (floral 
and conventional) stamped on fine nain- 
sook, $2.50; on Persian lawn, $2, includ- 
ing thread for working. 

Patterns of any of the above (which 
may be traced), price 40 cents. Post- 
age five cents extra, if materials are sent. 

Address, M. Alison Muir, Needle- 
work Department, Good Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass. 


For Bureau or Dressing Case 
By A. E. H. 


Searfs for the bureau and washsiand 
should be selected with an eye to their 
wearing qualities as 
well as their beauty. 
The material of 
which they are made 
should be capable of 
withstanding the 
wear and tear of the 
weekly launderings. 
Punjab lawn, india 
lawn and dimity 
will be found the 
most _ satisfactory 
materials where a 
sheer and dainty 
searf is desired. The 
under pad can be 
made of silk or the 
less expensive 
equally effective (for 
this purpose) silko- 
line. It is not nec- 
essary to say that 
the pad should 
match in color the 
embroidery design 
on the scarf. 

The ends and 
sides of a scarf can 
be finished with the 
time-honored hem- 
stitched hem, but 
housekeepers have 
learned that a well- 
made scalloped edge 
is more durable and 
more ornamental. 
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The scarf illustrated on this page is 
18 by 45 inches in size and is made of 
sheer punjab lawn. The design of dwarf 
chrysanthemums ‘arranged around oval 
medallions requires the simplest treat- 
ment. 

Three shades of yellow silk are re- 
quired for the flowers and two shades of 
green for the foliage. The darkest 
shades of the yellow should be worked 
into the under petals; the shade next 
lighter should be used for the petals just 
over or in front of the under petals, and 
the lightest shade should be reserved for 
the. front petals and the tips of some of 
the under petals. 

The two shades of green for the 
foliage should be disposed as follows: 
Work the right half of each leaf to the 
mid-vein with the darkest shade and the 
left half with the lightest shade, follow- 
ing this method throughout the design. 

The stems can be outlined on both 
margins with cord outline stitch. Filo 
floss or Sicilian floss can be used for 
the embroidery, but in case filo is se- 
lected then two threads in the needle 
will be found to give quicker and more 
effective results than the one thread 
usually employed. Sicilian floss is equal 
in size to two threads of filo. 

The curves forming the scallops in 
the border are simple and can be easily 
buttonholed by the merest amateur with 
the needle. Select for the border the 
middle shade of the three shades of yel- 
low used for the chrysanthemums. 


With this silk first run the upper and 
lower edges of the scallops with fine - 
stitches, then buttonhole the scallops 
across their width with close buttonhole 
stitches, 

Such a scarf as described can be had 
in any of the large shops stamped ready 
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for working. The price asked being 25 
cents. There are wild rose scarfs for 
the pink room, forget-me-not scarfs for 
the blue room, and violet scarfs for the 
green room, and last, the yellow chrys- 
anthemums for the yellow room. 


In Sewine the band to the neck of 
a garment, the neck should be held next 
to you and rounded over the band (not 
held full) as you sew. It is also neces- 
sary not to stretch the neck. If the 
two edges are held even the band is likely 
to be larger than the neck. B. P. B. 


WueEN gentlemen’s clothes, or any 
dark wool is darned, if darning cotton 
is used the darn will look much neater 
and less conspicuous than if silk or 
cotton thread is used. The darning cot- 
ton also looks well in embroidering 


scrim. Mrs W. W. F. 


Puckerine of seams in clothing may 
be avoided by soaking the spool of thread 
in water over night, then letting it dry 
before using. Colored thread may be 
strengthened and made smooth by soak- 
ing in olive oil. E. M. 


In Maxine drawn work the threads 
pull more easily if the material is first 
softened by rubbing with a bit of good 
white soap. 


NEEDLEWORK designs of all sorts, with 
full instructions, the newest and choic- 
est, appear in the Good Housekeeping 
Needlework Manual, now issued for the 
first time. This is the most complete 
needlework book on the market. Full 
particulars are given in the announce- 
ment elsewhere in this number. 


Dresser or bureau scarf for colored or white embroidery 
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The Pewter Revival 


O keen is the interest in and appre- 
ciation of pewter ware just now that 
antique specimens of this metal 

bring large prices, and manufacturers 
of silverware report a large sale for 
new things also, such as plates, pitch- 
ers, tankards and so on. The accom- 
panying illustrations are from a famous 
collection of antique pewter at Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

Pewter is capable, in the hands of an 
expert, of taking on a fine polish, soft in 
tone, and pleasing to the eye. The best 


of the metal has a curious consistency, 
the test of which is pressing of the 
thumb and fingers upon it, as one tries 
for the exquisite ripeness of an apple. 
It should feel almost soft—elastic is a 
better word; comparatively like the sur- 
face of the fruit mentioned. 

The hall-marks are various, one of 
the most common being two pigs with 
the name of the maker, one Hamm of 
London, being frequent. Also one finds 
the initials of the reigning sovereigns, 
as V. R., G. R., W. R., and the royal 
coat of arms, though these are often 
almost indistinguishable. 

Besides the marks of thc 
knives upon the dishes, we 
find the dents of teeth on 
the edge of the pots where 
the thirsty ones may have 
gripped with their strong 
jaws between te political 
and possibly religious dis- 
cussions which took place. 

On many of the smaller 
mugs, evidently for the sole 
use of an individual, are ini- 
tials, often accompanied by 
a design, roughly marked 
with a pointed instrument. 

Whole communion sets are 
sometimes to be found. 
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By Clarence Moores Weed 
V—Foliage Plants 


NE who attempts to get the most satisfaction 
from indoor gardens cannot afford to neglect 
the many foliage plants which are now avail- 

able. In their delicacy and grace some of these 
appeal to us even more subtly than do the strik- | | 
ing flowering plants, while on account of their ease | | 
of growth and the fact that they require 


comparatively little direct sunshine they few of these in order to develop the 
fill a place in the home which cannot be interest that always inheres in the grow- 


Asparagus plumosus nanus 


so well filled by any, other 
group of plants. 

Most of the foliage 
plants which are desirable 
for home use may be pur- 
chased when small for a 
few cents. Some of the 
commoner species will be 
found at the local florist’s 
and can best be purchased 
there, but many of the 
varieties must be ordered 
from the catalogs of the 
great seed houses, and it is 
well worth while to try a 


ing of new things. Study the 
‘eatalogs and the photographic 
illustrations which now add so 
much of interest and instruc- 
tion to their pages, and select 
a few of the things which seem 
most likely to please you and 
to be adapted to your condi- 
tions. 

Some of the most striking 
foliage plants may be grown 
from seed, and wherever pos- 
sible this should be done; for 
there is an immensely greater 
satisfaction in the interest that 


Rex begonia 
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Young seedling of Asparagus sprengeri 


one takes in a plant which one 
has grown from the seed than in 
one bought from a florist. You 
remember how Hawthorne 
describes his garden, in Mosses 
from an Old Manse, and adds: 
“T used to visit and revisit it a 
dozen times a day, and stand in 
deep contemplation over my 


vegetable progeny with a love that nobody 
could share or conceive of who had never 
taken part in the process of creation.” 

To the real gardener the chief delight 
comes from watching things grow rather 
than from the final result. Like the tour- 
ist in Stevenson’s song, it is the journey 
and not the end of the journey that is 


Silk oak or grevillea 


worth the while. If one is look- 
ing only for a certain decorative 
|| result one might use the artificial 
paper flowers and the artificial 
palms and ferns, which require no 
care whatever, but which are, of 
all the false things in the world, 
perhaps the most intolerable. 

“The natural course,” wrote 
|| Forbes Watson many years ago 
in a classic book on Flowers and 
Gardens, which is not so well 
known as it ought to be, “is for 
people to delight in loving and 
cherishing plants from earliest 
youth and to trace their slow pro- 


Norfolk island pine 


gress into age. Nothing can be 
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more pleasurable than this. At the begin- 
ning of the season we see the green tips 
of the snowdrops and crocuses, then 
those of the daffodils appear, then some 
fine morning unexpectedly as we enter 
the garden a golden aconite has lifted 
its face from a cluster of buds, still 
downward, and given us cheerful greet- 
ing; coming, perhaps, just where we 
had least expected it, from some bed 
where we had forgotten that it grew.” 

For growing seeds one can use the 
ordinary window boxes if they are 
available, or one can use shallow boxes 
of almost any description, such as the 
florists call “flats.” These flats are 
simply shallow boxes containing two or 
three inches of earth and are almost 
universally used in greenhouses for 
starting seedlings. One can get from 
the nearest grocery store boxes which 
will answer for this purpose very well. 
One city florist of my acquaintance 
starts all of his seeds in such boxes, 
which he gets from the stores and cuts 
down to the desired hight. Or one 
can buy the “shooks” offered for mak- 
ing into flats and nail them together, a 
method which is likely to give greater 
uniformity to your seed gardens. Or 
again, one can use the shallow pots 
called seed pans which are largely used 
by the florists for forcing bulbs as well 
as for starting seeds. Most of these 
are round and are objectionable because 
they waste so much room, but one 
manufacturer at least has had the good 
judgment to make square seed pans. 

A variety of plants may be grown 
from seed in such indoor gardens, 
although at first one had better not 
attempt too much. Perhaps nothing is 
better worth trying than the beautiful, 
fine-leaved asparagus, called by the 
rather formidable name of Asparagus 
plumosus nanus. This is one of the 
most beautiful of all foliage plants as 
well as one of the hardiest and easiest 
to grow. It starts readily from seeds, 
which are very similar to those of the 
asparagus of our gardens. I find these 
seeds quoted by one dealer at twenty- 
five cents a packet. A few seeds are, 
of course, all that anyone will need. 
They may be planted about a quarter 
of an inch deep and an inch apart, and, 
after they are well started, trans- 


planted into small pots which may be 
set in the soil; or the pots may be set 
in first and the seed planted directly in 
them. This species is often called the 
asparagus fern at the florists’ shops, 
but it is not a fern at all, being a true 
asparagus and closely related to our 
common garden vegetable. 

To my mind, the plant called Aspar- 
agus sprengeri is much less attractive 
than the plumosus form. Its leaves are 
larger and its general effect coarser. 

sIt is, however, a popular decorative 
plant and it may be grown from seed 
in the same way as the other. It is 
particularly desirable for hanging bas- 
kets. The seed is listed at ten cents 
per packet. In general, seed which is 
matured in a greenhouse is to be pre- 
ferred in both of these species to that 
grown out-of-doors in California or the 
southern states. 

If you do not care, or have not the 
facilities to grow these asparagus plants 
from seed, you can buy from the florist 
small plants, well started, for ten cents 
each. These will grow rapidly and 
thrive with any reasonable care. They 
are particularly desirable for use as 
decorative plants in artistic jardinieres 
that have a drainage vent in the bottom. 

It is evident from the recent announce- 
ments in the florists’ catalogs that we are 
soon to have within the reach of all of 
us several other sorts of decorative 
asparagus which are being introduced. 
Most of these now are rather expensive, 
although two sorts, namely comorensis 
and tenuissimus,-may be purchased at 
about the same price as the kinds com- 
monly grown. Myriocladus is a species 
of asparagus recently introduced from 
South Africa which promises to be a 
great acquisition as a foliage plant. It 
grows nearly erect, with long branches 
which at first are a metallic bronze in 
color, changing later to a golden green. 
As yet, single plants of this variety 
cost several dollars each, so that it can 
hardly be said to be at present within 
the reach of all. 

Another plant which may be grown 
from seed by the amateur to great 
advantage is the silk oak, often called 
grevillea and known technically as 
Grevillea robusta. This is an extremely 
attractive foliage plant and it is not so 


a 
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generally known as its merits deserve. 
The seed is to be sown in February or 
March, and the young seedlings trans- 
planted into small pots as soon as they 
have attained a hight of two or three 
inches. With the most ordinary care 
these seedlings will grow rapidly, and 
are to be shifted into larger pots as 


their increase of roots necessitates. By~ 


the following autumn they will be of 
good size and form very attractive 
foliage plants. 

A group of plants which during 
recent years have come to be very 
largely grown as specimen plants for 
halls and living-rooms is that of the 
-araucarias. These are really small, 
coniferous trees, having the general 
effect ot an outdoor evergreen with 
richly colored, spiny foliage that gives 
them a decided attractiveness. The 
species most commonly grown is Arau- 
caria excelsa, which the English gar- 
deners call the Norfolk island pine. 
The foliage of this is of a dark, rich, 
yellow-green color, and the manner of 
growth is very symmetrical. Another 
variety, even more attractive, is the 
Araucaria bidwilli, while several other 
sorts are offered in the catalogs. All 
of these are rather easy to grow and 
the commoner kinds, if purchased when 
small, are inexpensive. Care should 
be taken not to water them too much 
nor to transfer them too rapidly to 
larger pots, as they attain a good size 
with comparatively little root growth. 

No discussion of foliage plants would 
be at all adequate which did not 
include some mention of the Rex 
begonias. These are probably, next to 
the geraniums, the most universally 
grown of house plants. They have 
been developed through many years of 
cultivation into an extraordinary vari- 
ety of forms .and colorings. Many of 
them show color combinations of won- 
derful beauty. Begonias in general are 
divided into three great groups, namely, 
the tuberous-rooted begonias, the 
fibrous-rooted begonias, and the Rex 
begonias. The tuberous-rooted begonias 
have recently become very popular as 
bedding plants for outdoor gardens, 
their waxy flowers showing extreme 
brilliance in coloring. They are most 
commonly propagated from seed. 
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Fibrous-rooted begonias are the flower- 
ing kinds generally grown for winter 
blossoming as well as for the summer 
garden outdoors. 

The Rex begonias may be propagated 
either from seed or from leaf cuttings. 
The seed is sown on the soil surface in 
shallow boxes in February or March, 
developing in about ten days into tiny 
green seedlings, difficult to see without 
a reading glass. After some weeks of 
growth they become large enough to 
transplant into other boxes, and when 
an inch high may be transferred to 
two-inch pots. For leaf cuttings mature 
leaves of good size are so cut that two 
of the principal veins meet at the bot- 
tom. These are planted in sand or in 
a cutting garden like other slips, and 
will develop into good-sized plants after 
some months, being transferred, of 
course, to soil when the root system is 
sufficiently developed. 

A good peaty soil or a soil composed 
largely of leaf mold and sand answers 
very well for begonias. They all 
require good drainage, and care should 
be taken not to give them too much 
water. It is also desirable to keep the 
Rex begonias in rather small pots for 
the first year of their development. 
They thrive best where they do not get 
direct sunshine. 

The seeds of the different types of 
begonias are listed in the catalogs at 
from ten to twenty-five cents per pack- 
age. Anyone who will try growing 
them for the first time will find it a 
most interesting experience. 


Tue “Seven Wise Men of Greece” were 
present at our whist club the other 
afternoon, and they went home with the 
lady who proved herself the most suc- 
cessful player. They came from the 
oriental shop in the city, and were highly 
colored and shaped like little wooden 
eggs, and they could all be nested to- 
gether into one large egg-shaped man. 
Frances Barnard. 


Purrs or Comrorts made with cotton 
batting, which have become matted by 
washing or long use, may be renovated 
and the lightness in large measure re- 
stored, by hanging for several hours over 
a radiator or register, so that the hot air 
may pass through them. Mrs F. J. 8. 
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Puff Paste 


By Martha Snow 


Dolly was sad——Dolly was worried, for 
Dolly was to have a party to open the 
new little home to the friends Jack was 
to bring with him from the city. The 
caterer had sent out the creams and 
ices, delicious, crisp, little cakes, every- 
thing but the patty shells—and now the 
reader knows what Dolly was sad about. 
No amount of pleading over the phone 
could induce the “horrid man” to send 
them out by special. Now I knew Dolly, 
and this sketch is to help some other 
Dolly in a like predicament. 

First, in the preparation of puff paste, 
choose a cool corner to work in and have 
plenty of cracked ice at hand. Weigh 
one-half pound of pastry flour and one 
and one-half pounds of butter. Wash 
the latter in a bowl of ice-water exactly 
as you see done in the illustration, Fig 1. 
Wash and knead until not a drop of 
water is left in the butter and it is 
smooth and waxy. 

Now pat it into a round one-half inch 
thick, and place on ice. Work one table- 
spoon of butter into the flour and mix 
enough ice water with it to make a stiff 
dough, then knead on a floured board one 
minute. Cover with a clean cloth, and 
let it stand five minutes. Next roll the 
dough into an oblong sheet one fourth 
inch thick and be careful to have the 
corners square (Figure 2). Pat into shape 
if necessary; put the butter on this as 
seen in Figure 3, and fold the free end 
over, striking lightly each edge to im- 
prison the air. Fold the right side over, 
the left under the inclosed butter, swing 
the paste half around, cover and wait 
five minutes. Now roll with light, even 
strokes into the oblong sheet, fold from 
the ends toward the center, forming 
three laps as you see in Figure 4. Again 
cover and leave five minutes. Repeat 
the same process twice, not forgetting 
square corners, and the five-minute 
waits. In truth, if you want your patty 


shells to equal those Dolly didn’t get, 
remember to keep a square-corned rec- 
tangle of paste; do not neglect the chill- 
ing or think three instead of five min 
utes long enough to wait. If you do you 
will surely fail. 

For the last time roll, but fold in four 
layers, like a pocketbook as in Figure 5. 
Place on ice and chill through before 
cutting. Shape with fluted or plain 
cutters into tarts and patty shells. See 
Figure 6. Again chill and beke twenty- 
five to thirty minutes in a very hot 
oven. From the left-overs cut tiny but- 
tons one-half inch in diameter to serve 
with clear soups. Roll out all the rem- 
nants into a thin sheet, grate hard cheese 
over this and cut in narrow strips three 
inches long. These are delicious with 
any soup. Serve in the shells shaved 
celery, stewed in cream and seasoned 
with pepper, salt and shredded olives, a 
newburg or a shrimp wiggle; in fact, use 
any of the creamed entrees with your 
pastry. If you wish to vary a rabbit, 
fill the patties with hot apple sauce, 
then cover with the rabbit. 


Gingerbread with Frills 
By Anne Warner 


“Bread is the staff of life; but ginger- 
bread is life itself,” misquoted our juve- 
nile, as she wrapped up a recess luncheon 
of ginger cookies for herself and “some 
of the other girls that like ’em.” I con- 
templated the nearly empty jar and won- 
dered if “other girls that like ’em” would 
eare for my gingerbread recipes and 
conclusions; hence this. 

Many rules call for New Orleans 
molasses, but I find that in most cases 
the best Porto Rican is more satisfactory. 
What New Orleans molasses “used to be” 
concerns us not so much as what the new 
processes fail to leave of sweetness and 


‘flavor. It is said that a western firm is 


introducing a syrup made from pump- 
kins; so let us take with thankfulness 
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the best molasses we can get before some 
enterprising manufacturer displaces it 
by a saccharine liquid squeezed out of 
bog hay or peanut shucks. 

The fresh fat of fowls, clarified, makes 
a superior shortening for gingerbread. 
It must be remembered that this delicate 
fat spoils quickly; when it, or beef 
drippings, replaces butter, a little more 
salt should be added to the recipe. 

This inexpensive soft gingerbread is 
a good dessert served with whipped 
cream: slightly sweetened and touched up 
with a little sherry. Whip a teaspoon 
each of soda and ginger and half a tea- 
spoon of salt into a cup of molasses until 
frothy. Add a tablespoon of softened 
butter and half a cup of boiling water 
and pour onto one and a half cups of 
flour. Beat vigorously till free from 
lumps and bake in a thin sheet. All 
molasses cakes need a hot oven and must 
be watched to prevent burning. When 
done remove at once from the pan into 
a wire cooler. Send to table whole. 
Soft gingerbreads are best warm or at 
least quite fresh. 

A favorite with children is a plain 
sponge gingerbread with a marshmallow 
top. The dough ought not to be very 
sweet and would better be baked in a 
shallow, square tin. Put the candies in 
the oven to puff and color slightly and 
then stick them to the loaf with icing. 
Cut into squares between the marsh- 
mallows. 

My own “pet particular” is made this 
way: Beat together one cup of very rich 
sour cream with one-half teaspoon of 
soda till light. In another dish whip 
one cup of molasses to a foam with one- 
half teaspoon of soda and a little salt 
and yellow ginger. Mix and add two 
well beaten eggs and two cups of flour. 
Bake in cupeakes. Serve with cocoa 
and a pot of cheese. 

Any delicate gingerbread can be elab- 
orated by baking it in layer cake tins 
and putting together with frosting, into 
which cocoanut has been mixed. Over 
all sprinkle cocoanut to make a thick 
snowy covering. To my mind, the best 
icing for gingerbread is the following: 
In an agate saucepan heat one cup of 
granulated sugar, two-thirds of a cup 
of milk and one tablespoon of butter. 
Cook till a soft ball forms on dropping a 
little of the liquid into cold water. As 
soon as this stage is reached take from 
the fire, set in a pan of cold water and 
beat till thick and smooth. Add a few 
drops of vanilla and spread on while the 
loaf is warm. The addition of enough 


melted chocolate to give decided color 
and flavor to the icing makes a tooth- 
some combination with the gingerbread. 

A cold chocolate custard meringue 
seems better than ever if eaten with 
fairy ginger wafers. To prepare the 
paste for these, mix, in the usual way, 
one cup of butter, two of sugar, one 
milk and four of flour, three-quarters of 
a teaspoon of soda and one tablespoon 
of ginger. Add chopped nuts if desired. 
Spread thinly and evenly as you can 
on inverted pans, well greased. Bake 
quickly to a golden brown. Cut at once 
into squares and roll into cylinders 
before they harden. If you are not 
patient by nature do not attempt this 
dainty, unless you seek discipline to 
develop the virtue. 

There are nearly as many only and 
original recipes for training day or 
muster gingerbread as there are infal- 
lible cough remedies. My only special 
patent to reliability is that I have in- 
herited the recipe and also two tin 
sheets on which the “luxury” was baked, 
in cards, in ye olden time. In the good 
old days tin was tin, evidently. It gives 
me an uncanny sensation to think how 
these simple utensils have outlasted gen- 
erations of gingerbread-loving ancestors; 
and the quickest way to get rid of the 
feeling is to impress the tins into service 
for the present generation. Each sheet 
measures ten by fourteen inches, has 
hemmed edges and a ring at one end to 
hang it up by when not in use. The rule 
says: Mix, with the fingers, one cup of 
butter and dripping, one tablespoon of 
yellow ginger, one teaspoon of salt and 
two scant quarts of St Louis flour to 
the consistency of meal; then add one 
cup of coffee B sugar and mix again 
thoroughly. Make a hollow in the mid- 
dle of these ingredients and pour in two 
cups of New Orleans molasses. Put one 
large teaspoon of soda in one-half cup 
of boiling water, add immediately to the 
molasses and stir all quickly together. 
Form a small quantity of the dough into 
an even, oblong shape, place on a greased 
tin and roll out quarter or half an inch 
thick; mark across the short way with a 
grooved roller and bake in a hot oven. 
Leave the card whole or cut into strips. 
One batch may be baking while the next 
is being prepared, and the dough must 
not reach to within an inch or two o,;' the 
edges of the sheet. I think grooved 
rolling pins can be bought now, but I had 
a “wood butcher” make mine; it is ten 
inches long inside the handles, and cuts 
every half inch. 
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The old-fashioned recipe is a good one; 
but with all due respect to the taste of 
our forebears, I like the one below better. 

Manipulate in the same way, allow- 
ing the dough to stand a short time to 
harden after mixing. Two cups of butter 
and half a cup of sugar, creamed; one 
cup each sour milk and molasses, two 
even teaspoons of soda, two eggs beaten, 
ginger and cinnamon to taste and about 
three cups of flour. Pack the ginger- 
bread edgewise in jars or tins when 
cooled, leaving an air space between 
every two pieces to prevent sticking 
together. 

Easy Ginger Cookies 

One cup of sugar, from one-half to 
three-quarters of a cup of shortening, one 
cup of molasses, two eggs, a dessertspoon 
each of ginger and soda, the latter dis- 
solved in four dessertspoons of cold 
water, four cups of flour. Drop by 
spoonfuls a few inches apart on a but- 
tered tin. When the pan is filled flatten 
each spoonful—I use the bottom of a 
pint measure, dipping it into flour fre- 
quently. 


A Group of Gruels 


Often we search in vain on sudden 
need for gruels appropriate for an in- 
valid, that do not in their very nature 
and name savor to us of a sick room. 
In many illnesses, gruels are the main- 
stay of the diet. As all are made from 
cereal products, care should be taken that 
the starch is thoroughly cooked, some- 
times even dextrinized, by long slow 
baking, and the cellulose or woody fiber 
well softened. Ordinarily, this fiber 
should be strained out to avoid irritation 
of the digestive organs. Among or- 
dinary gruels those made from In- 
dian meal and oatmeal are the most 
nutritious. The latter is laxative, while 
the reverse is true of milk, cracker, 
and barley gruels. Rice is very 
poor in nitrogen, and is_ usually 
taken with a little butter, meat juice 
or truit to improve the flavor and avoid 
pustiness. Oftentimes it is used in cases 
convalescing from typhoid fever. 

Gruels should always be served hot 
and not too thick. If sweetened at all, 
it should be only to a slight degree, as 
patients tire of them much more readily 
in that way. In some instances, of 
course, all sugar is to be avoided. Milk 
or cream should be added only just before 
serving, as cooking for any length of time 
renders them less digestible. Variety 


should be most carefully studied in the 
use of gruels for any prolonged period. 
Often this can be produced by the addi- 
tion or omission of eggs or fruit, besides 
variety in the choice of cereal used or 
patent foods, of which there are many 
good ones on the market. 


Caudle (Yeo) 


Beat up an egg to a froth; add a glass 
of sherry and half a pint of gruel. Flavor 
with a lemon peel, nutmeg and sugar. 
Thickened Milk (Miss Farmer) 

One tablespoon flour, one cup milk, 
few grains salt. Scald milk, reserving 
two tablespoons. Add cold milk, grad- 
ually, to flour while stirring constantly to 
make a smooth paste. Pour into scalded 
milk and stir until the mixture thickens, 
then cover, and cook over hot water 
twenty minutes, Season with salt. An 
inch piece of stick cinnamon may be 
cooked with the milk if liked, and tends 
to reduce a laxative condition. Thick- 
ened milk is often given in bowel 
troubles. 

Oatmeal Gruel (Miss Farmer) 


One-fourth cup rolled oats, one and 
one-half cups boiling water, one-fourth 
teaspoon salt, milk or cream. Add oats, 
mixed with salt, to boiling water, let boil 
two minutes, then cook over hot water 
one hour. Strain, bring to boiling point, 
and add milk or cream to meet the needs 
of the case. 

Indian Meal Gruel (Miss Pattee) 

One tablespoon Indian meal, one-half 
tablespoon flour, one-fourth teaspoon salt, 
two tablespoons cold water, one and one- 
half cups boiling water, milk or cream. 
Blend the meal, flour and salt with the 
cold water to make a s nooth paste and 
stir into the boiling water. Boil on back 
of stove one hour and a half, Dilute 
with milk or cream, Strain. 


Cracker Gruel (Miss Farmer) 


One tablespoon rolled and _ sifted 
cracker, three-fourths cup milk, one- 
eighth teaspoon salt. Scald milk, add 
cracker, and cook over hot water five 
minutes, then add salt. 

Flour Gruel (Mrs Lincoln) 

One cup boiling water, one saltspoon- 
ful salt, two teaspoonfuls flour, wet in 
cold water, enough to -noisten thoroughly. 
Mix the flour and salt and make into a 
smooth, thin paste with cold water, then 


stir it into the boiling water. Cook five 


minutes, or until the desired consistency 
is obtained. Strain; then add sugar, if 
preferred, and thin with a little milk. 
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New Orleans Dishes 


New Orleans has a cuisine that is like 
the cooking nowhere else in America. 
It is a delicate blending of the French 
and Spanish schools, with a touch of the 
negro that gives it a peculiarly unctuous 
flavor—like the Gumbo French that the 
darkies talk in the kitchen, and that is 
the most musical language on earth. 

The salient points of Creole cookery 
are the use of the rou, the artistic 
manipulation of the onion, which to a 
dish is what coquetry is to a pretty 
woman—a suggestion of diablerie with 
nothing tangible on which you can lay 
your finger—and coffee——which accord- 
ing to the New Orleans code should be 
as black ag death, as strong as love, and 
as clear as one’s hope of heaven. 

In other places coffee-making is a 
household task. In New Orleans it is 
a rite, a sacrament, an achievement 
requiring time and care, and many an 
aristocratic old Creole gentleman’s daily 
offering of affection to his family is the 
tiny cup of cafe now, which is borne to 
the bedside of each individual before he 
or she is up in the morning, and which 
the head of the house has brewed, drop 
by drop, as he .read his morning paper. 

New Orleans women are notable 
housekeepers, and lavishly hospitable. 
Nowhere are more beautiful and delec- 
table dinners, luncheons and suppers 
given than in the Crescent city. Nat- 
urally at these functions the roasts, and 
game and entrees, and ices that are 
familiar the world over have their places, 
but New Orleans housewives have 
striven loyally to preserve their own 
peculiar cooking, and there are sure to 
be always one or more dishes served, 
that are typical of the Creole cuisine. 
From among these plats the following 
recipes have been selected, and the name 
of the sponsor is given in each case. In 
some instances the wine or brandy which 
is characteristic of southern dishes may 
be omitted to bring the dish more in 
accord with northern menus. This will 
effect a considerable change in the dish. 


Courtbouillon 


Heat one heaping teaspoon of lard in 
a deep baking pan and stir in one table- 
spoon of brown flour. _ In this place three 
pounds of red snapper or bass, cleaned 
and sliced. Cook until a light brown, 
then add two cups of water, one can of 
tomatoes, one-half can of mushrooms, 
two green peppers, two cloves of garlic, 
one-half pod of red pepper, a sprig of 
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‘and serve immediately. 


thyme, a bay leaf, and half a teaspoon 
of finely minced parsley. Place in the 
oven and baste for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and just before serving stir in, 
if desired, one wine glass of sherry. 
Mrs Georges Aldige. 
Oysters a la Dorothy Dix 

Roast in the shell six large oysters for 
each individual to be served. When 
done remove the upper shell, leaving the 
oyster in the lower, and serve on oyster 
plates. Make a sauce allowing for each 
person a heaping teaspoon of melted 
butter, one fourth teaspoon of chopped 
parsley, juice of one fourth of a lemon, 
one drop of tabasco sauce, one generous 
pinch of salt, one drop of onion juice. 
Blend and pour piping hot over the oys- 
ters, just as they are sent to the table. 
Dorothy Dix. 


Bouillabaisse 


Take six slices of redfish and six slices 
of red snapper of equal sizes, and rub 
well with salt and pepper. Cook the 
head of the snapper in hot water. 
Mince three sprigs of thyme, three 
sprigs of parsley, three bay leaves, and 
three cloves of garlic, very fine, and 
mix thoroughly with six ground allspice. 
Take each slice of fish and rub with 
this mixture until every portion is per- 
meated by the herbs, spice, and garlic. 
They must be, as it were, soaked into the 
flesh, if you would achieve the success 
of this dish. Heat two tablespoonfuls 
of fine olive oil in a very large pan; 
chop two onions and add them to the 
heating oil. Lay the fish slice by slice 
in the pan without overlapping; cover, 
and let them etouffe, or smother, for 
about ten minutes, turning over once 
that each side may partially cook. 
Then take the fish out. Pour a half 
bottle of white wine into the pan. Add 
a half can, or six large fresh sliced toma- 
toes and let them boil. Then add 
half a sliced lemon, and pour over all a 
pint of the liquor in which the head of 
the snapper was boiled. Season well 
with salt, pepper, and a dash of cayenne. 
Let it boil until very strong and reduced 
one half; then lay the fish slice by slice, 
apart one from the other, in the pan, 
and boil five minutes. In the meantime 
have prepared one good pinch of chopped 
saffron, dissolved in a little of the sauce 
in which the fish is boiling. When well 
melted spread the saffron over the top 
of the fish. Lay each slice on toast, 
fried in butter; pour the sauce over 
You will have 
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a dish that Lucullus would have envied; 
and that drew from Thackeray the trib- 
ute still cherished by New Orleans bon 
vivants—“in New Orleans you can 
eat a bouillabaisse the like of which 
was never eaten even in Marseilles or 
Paris.” Mrs Edgar Foster. 
Stuffed Eggplant (Aubergines Farcies) 

Cut six eggplants in the middle, and 
put to boil in cold water for half an 
hour, or until tender. Drain, cool, and 
take out the seeds. Scoop out the soft 
meat of the eggplant, leaving the skin 
unbroken. Chop the soft eggplant, 
then wet and squeeze one and one half 
cups of bread. Chop one onion and one 
tomato; and mince herbs and one clove 
of garlic. Season the eggplant well with 
salt and pepper. Put the butter in the 
frying pan (use a tablespoonful of lard, 
if you have not the butter), and brown 
the onion slightly; add the tomato, and 
let this fry for four or five minutes. 
Then add the herbs, the garlic, and 
almost immediately the chopped egg- 
plant. Then add the bread at once, and 
mix all well. Season again to taste, and 
fry for about five minutes. Fill the 
shells with the stuffing, sprinkle the top 
with bread crumbs, dot with butter, and 
brown in the oven. Clemantina Reid. 
Omelet Souffle 

Have a baking dish ready, greased 
with butter, and be sure that the oven 
is very hot. Beat six yolks of eggs and 
four tablespoons of sugar to a cream, 
and add one tablespoon of kirsch. Then 
add six stiffly beaten whites of eggs. 
Stir carefully and heap quickly into 
the baking dish and bake for fifteen 
minutes, or until the top is a delicate 
brown. Serve immediately as it will 
fall if allowed to stand. Mrs Pierre 
Perrier. 
Crab Appelizer 

Mix half a pint of sweet cream with 
the shredded meat from six boiled crabs, 
and when warmed through add three 
tablespoons of butter, salt, cayenne pep- 
per to taste and two tablespoons of 
grated Italian cheese and the beaten 
yolk of one egg. Heat thoroughly, and 
place oa squares of buttered toast. 
Place them in a pan and run into the 
oven for a: few minutes, then serve each 
on a white lettuce leaf. Mrs Edgar 
Henry Bright. 
Shrimps a la Creole ‘ 

Melt one-half tablespoon of butter 
with one-half tablespoon of lard in a 


stew pan, then add one tablespoon of 
brown flour, stirring until smooth. 
Then put in one dozen large shrimps 
boiled and shelled and one chopped 
onion and fry for five minutes. Add 
one cup of chopped tomatoes, thyme, 
and parsley to taste, and simmer for 
half an hour; put in three chopped 
green peppers, salt and cayenne pepper 
and let it cook for half an hour longer. 
Serve very hot with boiled rice. Mrs 
William C. C. Claiborne. 
Sauce Piquante 

Mix one teaspoon of onion juice, a 
tablespoon of Worcestershire, the juice 
of a small lemon, three heaping table- 
spoons of olive oil and celery salt and 
pepper to taste. Just before serving 
add a heaping tablespoon of* finely 
minced parsley. Kate M. Gordon. 
Hearts of Artichokes Stuffed with 

Sweetbreads 

Clean and parboil two pairs of sweet- 
breads, removing all the veins and 
nerves. Chop into small dice. Melt 
one tablespoon of butter in a saucepan, 
and stir in one tablespoon of flour until 
it forms a smooth paste. Pour in one 
and one-half cups of cream, stirring 
constantly until it boils. Add the 
sweetbreads and season with salt, white 
pepper, a few drops of onion juice and 
a quarter teaspoon of finely chopped 
parsley, and one tablespoon of sherry. 
Have ready eight artichoke hearts—the 
French canned ones are good for this 
purpose—and pour into each one a 
large spoonful of the creamed sweet- 
breads. Serve very hot. Mrs John G. 
Woods. 
Eggs a la Malegena 


In a round, or boat shaped ramekin 
place a teaspoon of butter, Break into 
this two eggs, side by side, being care- 
ful not to break the yolks. Sprinkle the 
eggs with a little salt and cayenne, and 
dot with butter. Garnish with two or 
three asparagus tips, two or three boiled 
and shelled shrimps, and a teaspoon of 
boiled green peas. Run into the oven 
and when the eggs begin to look creamy 
and white take out and serve after lay- 
ing a sprig of parsley on top. This is 
to be eaten with buttered toast. Eva C. 
Pasteur. 

Fish Timbale 


After tenderloining one pound of 


‘ speckled trout and removing all bones 


cut the fish in pieces as small as dice. 
Place the fish in a deep bowl and mash 
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it with the cream, beating it to the eon- 
sistency of mashed potatoes. Then add 
the whites of two eggs, beat it to a stiff 
froth and if liked add one half cup of 
sherry, with salt and pepper. Grease 
a round mold, and put in the prepara- 
tion. Steam it for twenty-five minutes 
in a covered vessel with enough boiling 
water te cover half of the mold. 

Chicken timbale, equally) good, can 
be made by the same recipe, by substi- 
tuting chicken for fish. Mrs A. Brittain. 
Shrimp Gumbo 

Boil one half dozen crabs, elean and 
eut into quarters. Boil and clean three 
dozen large shrimps. Cut three dozen 
pods or one can of okra, into’ thin slices, 
chop one large onion, two sprigs of. pars- 
ley, and one half pod of red pepper, and 
fry all together in two tablespoons of 
butter, stirring constantly so as not to 
burn the okra. Boil one half gallon of 
water and one can of tomatoes for thirty 
minutes; then put in the fried okra 
aud onion, the crabs and shrimps and 
let simmer for thirty minutes on the 
back of the stove. Season with salt 
and pepper and serve with boiled rice. 
Mrs Mildred Miller. 


Hot Dishes for Cold Nights 


By Mrs G. T. H. 


Tongue Fingers 

Grate the remains of a cold tongue 
very time and mix it with the yolk of an 
egg. a spoonful of cream and _ finely 
chopped parsley, pepper and salt. Heat 
it thoroughly and pour on narrow slices 
of well buttered toast. Sprinkle thickly 
with fine bread crumbs stirred in melted 
butter, with a shake of red pepper, and 
brown quickly in a hot oven. 
Yorkshireman’s Delight 

A Yorkshire pudding is known only as 
a delicious accompaniment to roast beef. 
Try placing good plump sausages or 
slices of sausage meat in a large dripping 
pan, pouring the batter over them, and 
baking in a hot oven for thirty minutes. 
The batter is made with two cups of 
flonr, a teaspoon of salt, three eggs, well 
beaten, and two cups of milk. 
Kidney Relish 

Split kidneys in two, remove the fat 
and outer skin, and chop fine. Slightly 
brown some chopped onion in a table- 
spoon of butter and add a little chopped 
parsley, then a tablespoon of Worcester- 
shire sauce, a sprinkling of flour, and 


stir in the finely chopped: kidneys with 
salt and pepper to taste. Spread on thin 
slices of buttered toast, cover with a 
dayer of bread crumbs and Parmesan 
cheese and place’in a quick oven for fif- 
teen minutes, then serve at once. 
Sunday Night Sardines 

In a chafing-dish or enamel saucepan 
heat the oil from a box of sardimes; add 
a tablespoon of Worcestershire sauce and 
a few drops of lemon juice. Saute the 
sardines in this until they are crisp. 


Good and Easy to Make 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Gelatine Cream Cake 

Sift sugar and flour several times 
betore measuring. Beat the whites of 
three eggs until stiff and dry, fold in 
gently a cup of ‘sugar and flavor with 
vanilla. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
until light, add two teaspoons of lemon 
juice, and a fourth of a cup of hot 
water, then add to the first mixture; 
lastly fold in a cup of flour. Bake in a 
large square pan in a moderate oven; 
when cold, cut into two-inch squares. 
Soak a level tablespoon of granulated 
gelatine in a fourth of a cup of cold 
water; dissolve in half a eup of boiling 
water, then add four tablespoons of 
orange juice and one tablespoon of lemon 
juice; strain and cool. Cook three- 
fourths of a cup of sugar and a fourth 
of a cup of water until it spins a thread, 
then add gradually to the stiffly-beaten 
whites of two eggs and beat until 
smooth; flavor with vanilla and when 
the gelatine mixture commences to 
thicken, add it gradually by the spoon- 
ful; next add half a cup of seeded rais- 
ins, or candied fruit cut into dice, and 
half a cup of chopped English walnuts 
and chill thoroughly. Shortly before 
serving, beat a cup of rich cream until 
stiff, add a third of a cup of sugar and 
vanilla to flavor. Spread the gelatine 
mixture on the cake and pile the whipped 
eream on top. 
Fruit Roll 

For a New Year’s candy, clean half a 
pound of seeded raisins; cut a fourth of 
a pound of figs into strips; cut two 
ounces of candied cherries into halves 
and an ounce of candied pineapple into 
dice. Break half a cup each of Eng- 
lish walnut and hickory nut meats into 
halves; blanch half a pound of. almonds 
and toast them in the oven until a del- 
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icate brown. Mix fruit and nuts. 
Butter the inside of a granite saucepan, 
add a pound of extra C sugar and a 
third of a cup oi water, stir until 
creamy; then add a third of a cup of 
cream and a piece of butter the size of 
a walnut. Heat gradually to boiling, 
stirring constantly until the sugar is dis- 
solved, then boil without stirring until 
a soft ball is formed in cold water; 
remove at once from the fire, stand in a 
pan of cold water and when lukewarm 
beat until creamy. Now stand in a pan 
of boiling water over the fire and stir 
constantly until melted, then flavor with 
vanilla, and add fruit and nuts, mixing 
thoroughly. Mold in a long, thin roll. 
To shape more perfectly, wring a nap- 
kin very dry out of hot water, placing 
the roll on this and twist in opposite 
directions. Stand aside a day or longer 
and when desired for use, cut into thin 
slices, 


Second Editions of a Stale Loaf 


By Frances E. Peck 


French Bread Pudding 


Select a round pudding mold, holding 
three pints. Remove the crust from a 
stale loaf and cut it in thin slices; dip 
them in melted butter and line the mold 
with them. Toa pint of milk add three 
beaten eggs, a pinch of salt, a teacup of 
cleaned currants and four tablespoons of 
sugar, mixed with the strained juice 
and grated rind of a lemon. Pour into 
the mold and bake in a moderate oven 
until the custard is set. Serve hot, with 
hard sauce. 

Orange Dumplings 

Mix together three cups of grated 
bread crumbs, one-half cup of melted 
butter, two-thirds of a cup of sugar, a 
pinch of salt, a heaping tablespoon of 
flour and the grated rind of a large 
orange. Moisten with the yolks and 
whites of three eggs, well beaten, and 
the juice of the orange, strained. Stir 
well and pour the mixture into small 
buttered cups; set them in a steamer 
and steam for forty-five minutes. Serve 
with whipped cream, faintly sweetened. 
Individual Apple Charlotles 

Choose four large, tart apples. Pare, 
core and cut in small pieces. Put into 
a stewpan with two tablespoons of butter 
and four tablespoons of sugar and set 


over a moderate fire. When thoroughly 


heated through add a gill of sweet cider 
and the grated rind of a lemon. Cover 


and cook until the liquid is entirely ab- 
sorbed. Cut stale bread into slices the 
thickness of a silver dollar, and shape 
them to fit small round pudding molds. 
Dip in melted butter and brown lightly 
in a moderate oven. When cool, line 
the molds with them, fill in with the 
prepared apples, and set the molds on a 
baking sheet in the oven for twenty 
minutes. Turn the charlottes out on a 
serving dish and pour over them a fruit 
syrup, or, if preferred, 


Madeira Sabayon Sauce 


Put into the inner vessel of a double 
boiler four egg yolks and two tablespoons 
of powdered sugar. Have the water in 
the outer vessel rapidly boiling, and whip 
the sauce rapidly for three minutes. Pour 
in slowly half a cup of Madeira wine, 
stir for two minutes longer; take from 
the fire and strain over the pudding. 


Almond Pudding 


Soak one cup of soft bread crumbs 
in three cups of cream; stir in three 
tablespoons of melted butter, half a 
pound of sweet almonds, blanched and 
pounded to a paste with two teaspoons 
of rosewater, the yolks of seven and the 
whites of three eggs; sweeten with half 
a cup of sugar, and stir over the fire 
until thick. Butter a pudding dish, pour 
in the ingredients and bake half an hour. 
When cold cover with a meringue made 
of the remaining whites and four table- 
spoons of sugar, and place in a cool oven 
until lightly browned. Serve cold, in the 
dish in which it was baked, accompanied 
by a fruit sauce. 


Almond Taris 


Blanch three-quarters of a pound of 
sweet almonds and six bitter almonds. 
When dry, pound to a paste with two 
tablespoons of orange flower water. Beat 
five eggs to a froth, and stir in half a 
cup of soft bread crumbs, half a cup of 
sugar, four tablespoons of minced citron 
and three tablespoons of melted butter. 
Mix the almond paste in thoroughly, then 
add one quart of rich milk. Fill small 
shells of puff paste and bake in a quick 
oven for thirty minutes. 


An Cocktatt is an excellent appe- 
tizer and more nourishing than its spir- 
ituous prototype. Mix for each cocktail 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice, a few 
drops of tabasco sauce, a tablespoonful 
of sherry or Madeira, and a well beaten 
egg. It should be served in a tall glass 
and eaten with a long-handled spoon. 
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Menus for January 


By Mildred Madidocks 


The menus for January: are planned 
to meet the needs of the average Ameri- 


ean family. They 


follow the general 


dietetic outline of a light breakfast, a 
light luncheon and a dinner at the end 


of the day. 


due regard to food values, and economy 


of labor and material. 


For a family of 


strictly sedentary habits, the morning 
meat dish might correctly be omitted. 


MONDAY, JAN 1 
Breakfast 


Stewed apples 
Cereal with cream 
Chipped beef in cream 
affles Maple syrup 
offee 


Luncheon 


Raked macaroni and 
tomato 


Corn bread 
ruit 


Cocoa 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
Baked potatoes 
Lettuce salad 


sauce 


Cottage pudding, lemon) Crackers 


TUESDAY, JAN 2 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs 
Flour muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Souffle of lamb 
Toast Grain coffee 
Baked caramel custard 


Dinner 


Potato soup 
Hamburg steak loaf 
Mashed potatoes 
Celery Olives 
Lemon sherbet 
Hard crackers 


WEDNESDAY, JAN 3 

Breakfast 

with dates and 
cream 


Fried potatoes 
Toast 


Cereal 


Sausages 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Tomato bisque soup 
Crisped crackers 


Baked bananas 
Rolls Cocoa 


Dinner 


Gelery soup Croutons 
Veal cutlets, tomato sauce 
Riced potato 


Lettuee, French dressing; 


Lemon souffle 
Educator crackers 


THURSDAY, JAN 4 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Corn pancakes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Meat balls 
Baked potatoes 
Celery Cocoa 
Dinner 


Clear soup 
Roast chicken 
Potatoes baked with 
gravy 
Escalloped onions 
Nuts and raisins 


Cheese Coffee 
FRIDAY, JAN 5 
Breakfast 
Cereal with figs and 
cream 


Broiled finnan haddie 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee Rolls 


Luncheon 


Creamed oysters 
Corn bread Cocoa 
Olives Crackers 


Dinner 


Lettuce soup 
Baked fish 
Ilollandaise sauce 
Escalloped potatoes 
Celery 
Steamed suet pudding, 
whipped cream 
offee 


SATURDAY, JAN 6 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
ed bacon 
Rye muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Sliced beef loaf 


Creamed potatoes 
Watermelon rind pickle 


Crackers Cocoa 
Dinner 
Consomme Croutons 


Lamb chops broiled 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed turnip 

Apple snow Wafers 


SUNDAY, JAN 7 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 


THURSDAY, JAN 3: 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 


Omelet Sally Lunn| Hamburg. steak balls 
flee Toast Coffee 
Dinner Luncheon 
Tomato soup Potato and veal cottage 


Roast rib of beef 


pie 
i Potatoes baked in gravy|Canned peaches 
They are balanced with gravy 


Rusks 


scallo parsnips 
elery 
Coffee jelly, whipped Dinoer 
cream Pea ome 
roiled stea 
Riced potatoes 
Welsh rabbit Baked tomatoes 
_ Olives Crackers Caramel custard pudding 
Sponge cake Coffee Coffee 
MONDAY, JAN 8 FRIDAY, JAN 12 
Breakfast Breakfast 
Grapes Stewed apricots 


Cereal with cream 
diced in gravy 
Cofice 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Baked apples 
‘ocoa 
Dinner 
Celery soup 
Veal roast 
Riced potatoes 
Lettuce with dressing 
Lemon jelly, whipped 


ream 
Cheese 
TUESDAY, JAN 9 


Breakfast 


with dates and 
_\ cream 
Liver and bacon 


Crackers 
Rolls 


Crackers 


Cereal 


Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Clear soup 
Apple and celery salad 
Hot rolls Cocoa 
Dinner 
Beef stew Dumplings 


Boiled potatocs 

Boiled squash 
Lettuce: with dressi 
Baked Indian pudding 
Coffee Wafers 


WEDNESDAY, JAN 10 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
4 Sausage 
Griddle cakes with syrup 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni escalloped with 
cheese 
Graham muffins 
Currant jelly 
Dinner 
Corn soup 
Roast veal 
Baked potatoes 


Cocoa 


Cereal with cream 
Small fish baked 
Corn muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cheese souffle 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Cocoa Crackers 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Baked fish with oyster 
stuffing 
Boiled rice Spinach 
Apple tapioca pudding 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, JAN 13 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Rye muffins Cofice 


Luncheon 


Escalloped fish 
Lettuce salad 


Rolls Cocoa 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Round steak smothered 
in onions 
Boiled potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 

Caramel ice cream 


SUNDAY, JAN 14 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Bouillon, crisped 
crackers 
Roast lamb 
Baked potatoes 
Escalloped corn 
Ginger cream 
ee Crackers 
Cheese 
Supper 
Sliced ham 
Crackers 
Fruit -salad 


Olives 


Creamed carrots Celery 
Chocolate cornstarch 
pudding 
Crackers 


Chocolate cake Tea 
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» MONDAY, JAN 15 | 
‘Breakfast 


Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream | 


Boiled ham sliced thin! 
and _ broil 

Baking powder biscuits | 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Oyster stew with. crackers | 
Apple fritters 
Cocoa 


| 


Dinner 


Clear soup with vermi- 
celli 
Roast beef 
Potatoes baked | 
Boiled onions 
Celery 
Rice pudding 
Coffee Crackers Cheese! 


TUESDAY, JAN x6 | 


-Breakfast } 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Minced meat on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold roast beef 
Potato puff Cocoa 
Nuts and raisins 


Dinner 
Asparagus soup Croutons 
Broiled loin of veal with 

kidneys 

Macaroni au gratin 
Lettuce salad 
Cafe parfait 


‘WEDNESDAY, JAN 17 
Breakfast 


Stewed peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Rye muffins . Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cheese omelet 
Biscuit Baked bananas 
Coffee Crackers 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast Join of pork 
Baked potatoes 
Spinach Celery 
Boiled custard 
Sponge cakes 


THURSDAY, JAN 18 
Breakfast | 
Grapes 


Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 


Corn gems Coffee 
Luncheon 

Hotch potch soup 
rackers 
Popevers 

Cranberry sauce 
Cheese 
Dinner 

Clear chicken soup 

Boiled_ shoulder mutton 


Steamed rice 
Baked egg plant 
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FRIDAY, JAN 19 
Breakfast 
Cereal with bananas and 


cream 
Fish balls ‘Graham gems 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Salmon soup 
Crisped crackers 
Pineapple Sally Lunn 
Cocoa Cheese 
Dinner 
Clear tomato soup 
Pan fish fried 
Mashed potatu 
Sliced heets 
Lettuce salad 
Prune whip Coffee 


SATURDAY, JAN 20 
Breakfast 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed celery and eges 
Gingerbread Fruit 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Black bean soup 
mb chops 
Esealloped tomato 
French fried potatoes 
Dutch apple cake 
eese Crackers 
ee 


SUNDAY, JAN 21 


Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Stewed lamb kidneys 
Buckwheat cakes 
with maple syrup 
Cotfee 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque 
Roast turkey 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed asparagus 
Cranberry sauce 
Stewed figs, whipped 
cream 
Crackers Cheese 
offec 


Supper 


Creamed salmon 
Olives Crackers 
Bread and butter sand- 
wiches 
Washington pie 
MONDAY, JAN 22 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 


Toast Cotfee 
Luncheon 


, Turkey and celery salad 


Graham muffins 


| 
Cocoa 


Prunes 
Dinner 


Clear soup 


Broiled beefsteak 


Fig .and nana mousse Fried parsnips 
Swiss cheese} Celery Olives 
Coffee Apricot ice Coffee 


| 


TUESDAY, JAN 23 
Breakfast 


Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Baked sausage 


Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese and -nut salad 
Popovers Cocoa 
Bananas 
Dinner 


Potato soup Croutons 
Pot roast of beef 
Boiled potatves 
Creamed carrots 
Cottage pudding, choco- 
ate sauce 
offee Crackers 
Cheese 


WEDNESDAY, JAN 24 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Flour muffins 

“Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cold beef 
Potato chips 
Sponge cake 
Cup custards 
Dinner 
Bouillon Croutons 
mb steak 
Riced potatoes 
Spinach 
Lettuce salad 
Nuts Raisins 
Coffee 


THURSDAY, JAN 25 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 

Cereal with cream 
Creamed dried beef 
rn bread 
Coffee 
-Luncheon 
Welsh rabbit 
lives Toast 


Sponge cake Cocoa 
Dinner 
String bean soup 


Veal cutlets with 
tomato sauce 
Brussels sprouts 
Baked potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Coffee cream 

Wafers Coffee 


FRIDAY, JAN 26 
Breakfast 
with dates and 
cream 
Fish hash 
Waffles Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked finnan haddie, 
butter sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Currant jelly Crackers 
Dinner 
Cream of celery soup 
Boiled nape of haltbut, 
with sauce tartare 
Baked potatoes 
Celery 
Cream puff with whipped 
cream 
Coffee 


Cereal 
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| SATURDAY, JAN 27 
Breakfast 


Stewed plums 

Cereal with cream 

Baked bacen 

Corn meal griddle cakes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Green pea salad 

Boiled dressing 

Flour muffins 
Crackers Cheese Tea 


Dinner 


Lettuce soup 
Chicken stewed, gravy 
ranberry sauce 
Raked potatoes 
Creamed parsnips 
Orange charlotte 
Wafers Coffee 


SUNDAY, JAN 28 


Breakfast 


Dried fruit soup 
Cereal with cream 
Minced chicken in gravy 
Graham gems Coffee 


Dinner 

i Clear chicken soup 

| Croutons 

Roast rib of beef 

| Potatoes baked in gravy 

Tomatoes fried in butter 

Lettuce salad 
Nuts Raisins 

Wafers Cheese 


Supper 


Creamed oysters 
Neufchatel cheese sand- 
wiches 

Cake 


Olives 
MONDAY, JAN 29 
Breakfast 


Raked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Roast beef hash 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Traked succotash 
Celery Currant 
Muffins 


jelly 


Dinner 


Corn soup 
Roast of lamb 
Escalloped potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Cheese Crackers Coffee 


TUESDAY, JAN 30 


Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Sally Lunn Shirred eggs 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Potato salad 
French dressing 
Rolls 2 
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Dinner Luncheon 


Bouillon 
Broiled pork chops 
Mashed potatoes 


Cheese omelet 
Caramel custards 


Lima beans Dinner 
Celery Olives 

Snow pndiing Julienne soup Croutons 
Wafers Coffee Corned beef 


Creamed cabbage 
Mashed turnip 
Riced potatoes 
Lettuce salad 

Lemon jelly, whipped 


WEDNESDAY, JAN 3: 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 


‘Broiled liver cream 
Corn bread Coffee Coffee 
Hints for the Daily Routine 
By M. M. 


January begins on Monday, so start 
with an easy breakfast. Stew the apples 
gently in a syrup made in the proportion 
of one cup of sugar to two cups of water. 
Let this boil, then drop in the quartered 
apples and cook until soft; twenty min- 
utes is usually enough. 

My warning for the cereal is, to cook 
it longer, by as much again as the pack- 
age recipe advises. Cook the cereal the 
day before, reheat in the double boiler, 
and you will not go back to the old 
method. The peculiar, sweet, nutty 
flavor of the grain can only be devel- 
oped by long cooking. 

For the meat dish, place the dried beef 
in hot water for fifteen minutes, drain 
quickly, and heat in a white sauce. The 
quickest and easiest method to make it is 
to cream, in the upper part of a double 
boiler, butter and flour, in the proportion 
of one tablespoon of each to every cup 
of milk. When thoroughly creamed, add 
the cold milk and cook, stirring until 
the fat is melted, then finish cooking 
until thickened over : ot water. Add the 
beef and keep hot until needed. 

Make the coffee by moistening with 
one cup of cold water, and heating until 
it boils, then add sufficient boiling water 
for serving, and set where it will keep hot, 
but not boil. Ten minutes before ser'v- 
ing add quickly one-half a cup of cold 
water, to take the place of the traditional 
but more expensive egg. One cup of cof- 
fee to two quarts of water makes a strong 
coffee, too strong if South American 
blends are used. 

Use the following recipe for waffles, 
and if there is no maid, take turns with 
the waffle iron, and this form of hot bread 
will not have its usual terrors. Heat 
the wafile iron on both sides, oil thor- 
oughly and put a tablespoon of the batter 
iu each compartment, then cover and it 
will soon fill the iron; turn at once. Sift 
one cup of flour, two teaspoons of bak- 


ing powder, and one-fourth teaspoon of 
salt thoroughly together, add the well 
beaten yolk of an egg, and beat in one 
tablespoon of melted butter, with a knife, 
cut in the stiffly beaten white of an egg, 
and bake in the waffle iron. 

After breakfast go to market as soon as 
possible, for, although Monday is the pro- 
verbial day for left-overs, there is still a 
choice. Send home three pounds of beef 
shin, far enough down on the leg to make 
the bone and lean meat of equal weights. 
Pick out the lamb for dinner, and order 
the lettuce. Fresh greens will arrive in 
the markets by afternoon, so do not have 
any sent until then. In order to be sure 
of getting lamb, look at the leg joint; if it 
is broken off with even corrugations, it is 
lamb; if smooth, mutton. 

Cut the lean meat from the shin bone | 
into inch dice, reserve all the fat to clar- 
ify. Put the bone in the bottom of the 
soup kettle, then the meat and cover with 
three pints of cold water. Let it stand 
one hour, then slowly bring to the boiling 
point, and simmer five or six hours, add- 
ing, two hours before it is done, two 
stalks of celery, one-half a bay leaf, a 
sliced onion, salt and six peppercorns. 
Chill quickly, remove all fat and strain 
through double cheesecloth. This soup 
though not as clear as a clarified stock, 
takes much less time and acceptably 
takes its place in a busy household. 

If quick of motion, only three quarters 
of an hour will be needed to prepare 
luncheon. Pick over and eut into inch 
pieces, three-fourths of a cup of maca- 
roni, cook in boiling water, and plenty of 
it, with one tablespoon of salt to each 
quart of water, when tender—test it by 
cutting a bit with a fork, on the inverted 
cover—drain and place in a baking-dish, 
dot with one tablespoon of butter, add one 
pint hot, seasoned tomatoes, cover with 
buttered crumbs, or a sprinkle of any one 
of the patent cooked cereals, and place in 
the oven. 

Sift together one cup each of corn 
meal and flour, one-fourth of a cup of 
sugar, one-half teaspoon of soda and one- 
half teaspoon of salt, add one cup of 
sour milk, a well beaten egg, which, 
by the way, may be omitted, and 
one tablespoon of melted butter. Double 
the amount of butter if you leave out 
the egg. Bake for twenty minutes in 
very hot oven. 

For the cocoa use one and one-half 
tablespoons to each quart of liquid. 
Use half milk and half water. Boil the 
cocoa in one-half a cup of water until 
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smooth, glossy and thickened, then add 
the liquid. Do not allow it to boil again, 
and just before serving beat vigorously 
with an egg beater. This “milling” 
brings out the flavor. 

When the lettuce arrives, wash and 
hang it in the ice box, in a cheesecloth 
bag. Serve with a French dressing made 
by mixing two tablespoons of vinegar, 
one-half a teaspoon of salt, and one- 
fourth of a teaspoon of pepper, with 
four tablespoons of olive oil. 

For the roast, allow one and three- 
quarters to two hours. Place in the pan 
with one cup of water, dredge with flour. 
Have the oven hot enough to brown the 
flour in fifteen minutes, then lower the 
heat and cook slowly, basting every fif- 
teen minutes. Remove as much as pos- 
sible of the fat from the liquor in the 
pan, add one tablespoon of flour and 
cook om top of the stove until thick and 
smooth, add one and one-half cups of 
hot water and simmer, then strain and 
serve. Three-quarters of an hour is 
ample to allow for baking medium size 
potatoes. 

Any one egg cake recipe may be used 
for the pudding, but the following is a 
good one. Cream together “one cup of 
sugar and one-fourth of a cup of butter, 
add one well beaten egg and beat in one- 
half a cup of flour, then two-thirds of a 
cup of milk and one cup of flour, sifted 
with two teaspoons of baking powder. 
Bake thirty or forty minutes. Serve 
with the following sauce: 

Boil one cup of water and one-half a 
cup of sugar for ten minutes, thicken 
with a tablespoon of cornstarch, mois- 
tened with a teaspoon of water. Just 
before serving flavor with one and one- 
half tablespoons of lemon juice and a 
tiny pinch of nutmeg. 


Menu Dishes 


Hotch Potch Soup 

Soak one cup each of dried peas and 
white beans over night. In the morn- 
ing boil with two cups each of carrots 
and turnips cut in small pieces. In 
another pot boil two or three pounds 
of lean mutton from the neck; season 
with salt and pepper. When the vege- 
tables are thoroughly tender press them 
through a colander and add them to 
the mutton broth, which should be freed 
from all scum. Boil for a few minutes, 
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taste to see if properly seasoned and 
add one cup of cream or rich milk before 
serving; the soup should have the con- 
sistency of thin batter. Cut the meat 
in small pieces, place on a hot platter, 
surround with squares of crisp brown 
toast, garnish with parsley and serve. 
Sada Ballard. 


Fig and Banana Mousse 


Slice equal quantities of figs and 
bananas, sprinkle with powdered sugar, 
and place in a mold half full of whipped 
eream. Pack in ice and salt for two 
hours before serving. The quantity of 
each ingredient may vary according to 
supply at hand and as long as the 
mold is full to running over the mousse 
will he equally satisfactory. It is deli- 
cious and may be served with or without 
cake. I usually serve it alone for din- 
ner, with cake for a formal lun 


M. C. D. 


Which article, recipe or group of 
recipes in our Table department this 
month is the most serviceable? That 
is to say, the most helpful in new, prac- 
tical working ideas for the housekeeper, 
reckoning newness, palatableness, health- 
fulness and economy ? 

We want the readers’ verdict as soon 
as possible, and with it. some substantial 
aid- from them; accordingly, prizes will 
be awarded for the earliest, fullest and 
most helpful responses, as follows: For 
the earliest and most complete and sug- 
gestive letter (postmark to decide date), 
stating reasons for liking a certain arti- 
cle, recipe or group of recipes, coupled 
with the reader’s own favorite recipe 
or recipes and methods for the same 
dish or dishes, a cash award of Twenty 
Dollars; for the next in order of value 
and merit, combined with promptness, 
a cash award of Five Dollars; for the 
next five in order, each a cook book, the 
winner’s own choice up to $1.50 in value. 

Each letter must be clearly labeled at 
the top of the first sheet with the name 
and address of the sender, and must be 
accompanied with stamped return en- 
velope if the return of the manuscript is 
desired in case of unavailability. Avail- 
able material which does not win prizes 
will be bought. All communications 
must be addressed to the Cookery Editor, 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 
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# It is a “whole lot” that most people 
want to do in a day, isn’t it? If one 
would vary their work and take a little 
sail on that HOBBY, how it would tone 
up one’s nerves! It may be a little stroll 


among the trees or in the meadow or a 


few stitches in some fancy article that 
lies untouched for lack of time, or it may 
be a few verses of that beloved poem; in 
fact anything that one longs to do. Do 
I hear “Oh, yes, but I haven't time?” 
But you have, and have it before 12 
o'clock, too. These hobbies are real 
safety valves to hard ae Mrs 


G. D. R. 


CROCHET NEEDLE is a neces- 
sity in my stocking-darning “kit of 
tools.” By its use a dropped stitch may 
be arrested, and crocheted up to the 
place where it started on its “downward 
career,” leaving no trace of its wrong 
deed. Metta. 


# Grease may always be skimmed from 
hot soup with a small piece of ICE. 
This is very useful when making 
broths for invalids or children for 
immediate use. The grease hardens 
immediately when touched by the ice and 
clings to it long enough to be removed 
to a cup or basin, when it slips off and 
the ice may be used again. J. B. T. 


# Probably all mothers and fathers 
experience a sort of heartache for the 
first child after the second comes. It 
is quite’ natural at times for the first 
to feel jealous of the second. We try 
to overcome this feeling by letting him, 
our eldest, see that baby came to make 
us all happy, and needs the care of us 
all, and that when he is a little older 
what happy playmates they will be. 
We tell him that we love one big boy, 
and one little baby boy. I have known 
mothers to be in constant terror that 
the older child would try to hurt the 
little one, when in his jealous mood, 
and try to keep them away. I think 


this only increases the JEALOUSY 
and the desire to hurt, when the chance 
comes. We try to encourage our eld- 
est to be with the baby as much as 
possible when awake, and call his at- 
tention to his “cute little tricks,” and 
find that he is generally very gentle 
with him. Te likes, also, to be told 
that in a few months baby can walk 
to him, and with him, and then another 
few months when he can help us teach 
baby to talk. H. R. S 


# Having the misfortune to break the 
handle from an expensive and excep- 
tionally pretty cup, I learned from a 
china painter how I could grind the two 
stubs of the handle off with EMERY 
CLOTH and convert the fragment into 
a charming little bowl, which 1 now use 
for a great many things. The emery 
cloth, which costs a few cents a sheet, 
is placed flat on a table and the surface 
to be ground down is rubbed over it 
with considerable force. The finishing 
touches are given with a stick covered 
with emery cloth, and the china painter 
always adds a bit of gold paint or other 
decoration. M. E: M. 


# T have followed a friend’s suggestion 
for removing insects from plants, with 
very good success. Cut a raw potato in 
half, scoop out the inside, and place on 
the earth. If there are any INSECTS 
in the soil, they will congregate in the 
hollow of the potato and can be removed. 
This method is used with the Bronx park 
plants, New York. Katherine. 


@ A good quality of WHITE CORDU- 
ROY may be satisfactorily tubbed as 
often as necessary if these directions are 
followed: Shave a bar of some pure 
white soap; add, with two tablespoons 
of kerosene, to half a pail of water; boil 
till reduced one quarter. Use a little 
of this, with plenty of water, to wash 
the garment. Some things, like shirt 
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waist cutis and baby coats, need hard 
rubbing; do this between the hands, 
not on a board. When clean hold the 
garment spread out as much as possible, 
the nap running up, and rinse up and 
down in clear water repeatedly. When 
the pile is well raised hang at once in 
the same position without wringing or 
touching further. Fasten garment 
lightly to line with common pins and 
so that it will not hit against anything 
else. Spots where the nap becoimes flat- 
dened in spite of care may be improved 
by the brisk application of a hand broom 
after the garment is thoroughly dry. A. 


© Ilave precious minutes been wasted 
in searching for an elusive EMERY? 
Our emery is anchored to one end of the 
needie cushion. By the way, time and 
temper will be saved by having separate 
eushions for needles and pins. Fuller. 


@ A friend who has a large establish- 
ment but personally directs every part 
of it gave me a hint in regard to maids. 
“While there is usually something that 
I must teach a maid new to me, I always 
keep my mind open to see if there may 
not be something that she can teach me. 
I seldom have a SERVANT who stays 
with me for any length of time from 
whom I do not learn some good way 
ot doing work thai I did not know 
before. An observing girl who has 
been in several houses has adopted the 
best ways of all her employers.” Maria 
Warren. 


# While preparing sandwiches, the re- 
jected brown CRUSTS—the sweetest 
part of the loaf—looked so appetizing 
that I resolved to crisp them in the oven 
and serve them with our soup. The layer 
of butter and of chicken paste with cream 
mayonnaise did their savory utmost not 
to disappoint me, and the family pro- 
nounced the croutons “the best ever.” 
Economy. 


# When my little one came into the 
world I was much distressed to see the 
three small toes on the left foot bent 
almost double. The TOES on the right 
foot were affected only in a slight de- 
gree. I am one of those mothers who 
believe that almost all things are pos- 
sible with a new-born baby. I began a 
regular siege against those crooked toes. 
Baby Evelyn and I had a jolly time over 
them each day. The right foot was 
Mr and Mrs Edward Wee and the 


three little Wee Wees; the left foot 
was Mr and Mrs James Wee and their 
three little Wees. I explained to Eve- 
lyn that these two Wee families had 
a long journey to go, and in order to 
do it the best way, they must be stout 
and strong. After the daily bath, the 
baby would lie purring on my lap en- 
tirely covered save the little feet, while 
I rubbed, up, down, outside and inside, 
bending the joints straight, pushing 
each little Wee into its proper position. 
The baby frequently went to sleep 
while the toes became rosier and by 
degrees straighter. After some months, 
I called to Evelyn’s doctor papa to come 
find the crooked toes—they were gone, 
and my baby has strong, straight toes. 
Mre E. M. 


# The open fire is so enjoyable that it 
is a pity to have to interpose a wire 
screen to prevent the sparks flying out 
upon rug or carpet. I have avoided this 
trouble, and also secured perfect protec- 
tion against FIRE from this source, by 
having an asbestos rug made that covers 
the carpet or Turkish rug in front of 
the fireplace. Some manufacturer of 
asbestos goods would make a hit by 
turning out some pretty rugs of that 
materia] for this purpose. V. Kk. M. 


# Everyone knows how hard it is to 
turn a very narrow and perfectly EVEN 
HEM in table napkins. Put the hem- 
mer attachment on your sewing machine 
but do not use any thread. Just run 
the napkins through the hemmer without 
sewing them, and they are creased as 
narrow as desired and are all ready for 
hand sewing. J. E. II. 


#T had a crimson SWEATER that 
my boy had worn three seasons. The 
sleeves were too thin for further wear, 
but the body o1 the garment was in 
very good condition. I ripped it iif 
halves, taking out the sleeves and collar; 
then by folding each piece lengthwise, 
joining the edges and turning up the 
bottom to make it double over the head 
and ears, then gathering the other end, 
and finishing with a tassel, I made two 
warm and pretty toques for my younger 
ehildren. Mrs 8S. 


# A game on the principle of “conse- 
quences,” is called, “BIOGRAPHY, or 
past, present, and future.” It is a good 
way to begin the evening when a num- 
ber of people unacquainted with one 
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another are present. Distribute pencils 
and paper and have each guest write their 
full name. Then fold down and pass 
to the collector, who redistributes the 
slips. This time each writes an imag- 
inary “past” biography, making it as 
“shadowy” as he pleases. After the 
slips have been changed again the 
“present” is written and after another 
distribution the glorious future is pre- 
dicted. Each guest in turn reads a slip. 
Sociability is promoted by the queer 
combinations. R. E. C. 


# For the sum of fifty cents a sewing 
machine agent delivered to me an old 
sewing machine frame, which serves ad- 
mirably as a STAND for a three-burner 
gas plate. The hose connecting the plate 
is flexible, and as my “stove” has wheels, 
“the mountain can come: to Mahomet” 
if necessity demands. A piece of tin or 
galvanized iron beneath the plate is 
easily wiped up. The lift shelf and the 
drawers are handy. Mrs E. G. J. 


# In this day of FEATHERY breasts 
for one’s headgear preserve your tem- 
per and rescue your property from the 
ravages of the wind by, caging it within 
a veil of maline of the same _ shade. 
Stretch over the breast and fasten at 
both ends. You will find it to be almost 
unnoticeable. M. A. M. 


# Having been much in the sick-room in 
a large two-storied house, I counted one 
day twenty-five TRIPS upstairs before 
noon, in spite of all forethought. This 
led me to fasten a small pad to one end 
of a string. and a pencil to the other, 
which combination I fastened to my belt. 
As I thought of them, I jotted down 
errands downstairs on one side, and those 
upstairs on the other. I find it q good 
plan for ordinary housekeeping also. 
L. C. 


@ Fish by means of a pole and line for 
the PARTNERS, who have already 
been placed on the other side of a cur- 
tain. A. P. H. 


@ We had had oysters for a first course 
at dinner, in cocktails, on the half shell, 
creamed and in timbales, till we longed 
for something new, yet here was a pint 
of oysters on hand to be utilized. I 
appealed to my guest, a bright New 
York girl for a suggestion. “Serve 
them roasted on brown ‘toast,” she re- 
plied. She cut rounds from rye bread 


with a. cooky cutter, buttered them 
lightly on both sides, then dipped them 
for a moment in brown stock and toasted 
them. They were set closely together in 
a tin and covered with OYSTERS, three 
or four on each round of toast. They 
were peppered and salted, then set under 
the flame in the gas stove till the frills 
of the oysters began to curl up. They 
were served piping hot. I. G. C. 


@ Try keeping a SCRAP BASKET in 
the kitchen and you will be surprised at 
the wonderful improvement in _ the 
appearance of the room. The coal scut- 
tle is a poor-place to throw scraps of 
paper, boxes, ete. A new peach basket 
answers the purpose in my kitchen, §S. 
B. L. 


®@ Weighing the baby proved a trying 
task, even with scales for the pur- 
pose. Accordingly my husband made 


an arrangement resembling a stretcher. 
Two sticks, three-fourths of an inch 
square and twenty-four inches long 
(broom handles would do as well), had 
holes bored in each end. Over the sticks 
a bath towel was placed, and fastened 
underneath, making the improvised 
stretcher about a foot wide. Heavy cord 
was passed through the ends of the 
sticks, and hung over the hook of the 
scales. Baby is as comfortable in this 
as in her little bed-and we have no trou- 
ble weighing her now. G. A. L. 


# TI would like other lovers of plants 
who find it difficult to make them thrive 
indoors, to try my secret for making 
plants grow and for keeping them always 
fresh looking and healthy. In the sit- 
ting room of my suite last fall was an 
umbrella plant. It was growing very 
slowly. I began by putting a few drops 
of ordinary bottled AMMONTA in the 
warm water that I put in the jardiniere. 
In a few days the plant got wonderfully 
green and before long new shoots began 
fairly to crowd one another in coming 
up. T. E 


@ An ugly radiator occupied the only 
available space in my room with a good 
light for a mirror. My mother sug- 
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gested a muslin draped toilet table to 
cover the offending object. We covered 
a board the required size (the RADI- 
ATOR was between two windows) with 
figured muslin, and to this attached a 
full ruffle reaching to the floor. All is 
so arranged that the muslin may be 
removed often for laundering. With an 
o!\d mahogany framed mirror atop, and 
a spindle-backed chair near, it makes not 
the least attractive corner of my room. 
In ordinary weather enough heat escapes 
through the drapery. but on very cold 
days I can throw it back. M. C. 


# Pale green strewn with big red pop- 
pies was the cover of the odd quilt sent 
to a northern woman by a southern 
friend, who is a planiation owner, with 
this explanation: “This is the southern 
woman’s substitute for the expensive 
down quilt. Every year when the cot- 
ton is freshly ginned I make what new 
comforters are needed. Before the cot- 
ton has been baled, it is light as any 
down and QUILTS made from it never 
become hard but remain light and fluffy 
if properly aired in the sun and wind.” 
K. Swann. 


# In a household where no one smokes 
the following device was resorted to in 
order to rid the plants of LICE. Cut 
the small end from a cigar and push 
on it a blind nipple to a baby’s bottle; 
by squeezing the nipple of the lighted 
cigar the smoke can be blown onto the 
plant and the lice will drop off dead. 
A. 


# T used to think that a small bedroom, 
especially on sweeping day, was about 


the hardest thing I had to contend with, 
but since I have hinged the bed springs 
to the baseboard, the small room, so far 
as sweeping is concerned, has no terrors 
for me. Two inverted “L's” made of 
two-by-four lumber, are fastened, one 
end of the L to the base-board, the other 
end to the floor, thus forming an open 


f-ame. To the top of these two frames, 


which are about three feet apart, the 
bed springs are hinged. For front sup- 
port, two legs mace of two-by-four 


lumber, the height of the base-board, 
are hinged so that they hang loose and 
flat when the bed is closed up under a 
shelf, from which a curtain may be 
hung. Two straps of leather or webbing 
buckled to one side of the spring frame, 
to be caried ovér and fastened on the 
opposite side, by a tie hitch, keeps the 
mattress and clothing in, place. In a 
small apartment one is glad to have the 
use of the floor space. J.C. W. 


# To avoid taking cold when hanging up 
clothes in cold weather, I have made 
use of a discarded set of old-fashioned 
CLOTHES BARS. I spread the bars 
in the house and pin on the clothes with 
common pins, folding sheets and table- 
cloths once and hanging them double. 
When all are pinned on I close the bars 
enough to get them through the door 
and set them out on the poreh. The 
night before I wish to iron I set the bars 
in by the fire and the clothes are warm 
and dry in the morning. Mrs O. L. .\. 


# As soon as my babies are old enough 
to walk and talk, if I have a headache 
or am feeling badly, I lie down on the 
couch and have them “rub away the 
ache” with their little hands, and help 
in such other little ways, as they are 
able. Of course the prime object is to 
teach them at the most impressionable 
age, KINDNESS and _ thoughtfulness. 
The method is very successful. G. B. 


# A mother of many found it impos- 


‘ sible to have her table napkins kept and 


used in the sets matching the cloth, so 
she now buys all her NAPKINS of the 
sume inconspicuous snowdrop pattern, 
thus giving a more harmonious appear- 
ance to the table than when those of 
various designs are used. This does 
not bar out more elaborate designs in 
“company” table linen. C. C. C, 


# Next time there seems to be séme 
obstruction in your CHIMNEY fasten 
a piece of looking glass to the end of a 
stick and insert it.. It may save you 
the trouble of opening the chimney. E. 8. 


# Glass shelves are such an improve- 
ment. I have recently remodeled the 
bath room in our house and haye sub- 
stituted glass for the shelving therein, 
and also for the shelves in the little 
closet that opens out of the bath room. 
The glass is so easily kept clean and 
always looks so nice, and one ean see 
more readi'y what is on the diiferent 
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shelves. For pantry and refrigerator, 
or wherever food is kept, GLASS 
SHELVES are also best because most 
sanitary. The heavy glass made for 
this purpose is not expensive and is 
quite satisfactory. M. K. W. 


# If there are children in the house— 
or if not—when making cookies melt a 
little chocolate and with a skewer or 
toothpick, after the COOKIES are 
baked, make faces on them, changing the 
slant of the eyebrows to make different 
expressions. By cutting them with a 
knife in small oblong pieces and deco- 
rating them, one can make such perfect 
dominoes that it seems a pity to eat 
them. M. C. K. 


# The woman who is germ nervous when 
traveling on the s!-eping cars will find 
it a great aid to slumber to follow my 
method. I take with me an old soft 
towel, some disinfectant and four large 
safety pins. Before going to bed I pour 
some of the DISINFECTANT on the 
towel and pin it securely over the blanket 
under my chin and I find that by some 
obscure psychological process it prevents 
my mind from dwelling upon the num- 
ber of travelers who have occupied that 
berth before me. M. H. 


#@ When buying a box of HOSIERY I 
find it a good plan to mark each pair 
with a number, and wear them in con- 
secutive order. Thus I change 2-2 for 


3-3, and so on, knowing they are re- . 


ceiving an equal amount of wear, and 
readily discovering any shortage. 8S. 


@ This for the benefit of those who have 
bad tasting MEDICINE to take. Do 
not breathe after the dose until you 
have thoroughly rinsed your mouth 
with water. The most disagreeable med- 
icine can be taken without tasting it. 


M. S. 


# Look over boxes of silks, ribbons and 
laces, sorting them according to size. 
Make into packages containing enough 
material to dress a doll, large or small. 
When you have a BAZAR you will find 
the young doll mothers will quickly 
exchange pennies and nickels for these 
little parcels, S. P. C. 


# One who is boarding, or taking meals 
out, may be glad to know that an EGG, 
laid on the steam radiator for half an 
hour, then turned over and left for 


another half hour, will be deliciously 
jellied. H. 


@ A young woman who objects to dis- 
figuring curl papers, even at night, keeps 
the WAVE in her hair by rolling the 
front locks over two broad ribbons, the 
ends of which she ties in becoming 
bows. K. R. 


@In my bedroom was a high, white 
enameled, wood mantel. Nine inches 
below we attached another SHELF a 
foot shorter and much narrower, with 
three small sets of hinges. This is 
supported at each end by a brass chain 
which fastens to a hook in the top shelf. 
After enameling our addition to match 
the woodwork it was used for books. 
By attaching a curtain to the top shelf 
I could use the second for medicines. 
If the next occupant of the house 
doesn’t care for this shelf, the little 
hinges can be removed, leaving very 
few scars on the mantel. Amber. 


@ Sliding doors placed at the head of a 
staircase cutting off the lower floor of a 


house from the upper, are a sensible pro- 
tection against housebreakers, for those 
who do not wish to lock their bedroom 
doors. During the day they may be 
pushed into the wall and are unnoticea- 
ble. In the floor plan the dotted line 
indicates the position of the sliding 
doors. B. W. T. 


#@ An INVALID friend, who spends the 
greater part of the time in hed, finds 
it a restful change occasionally to wear, 
instead of the conventional nightgown 
or bathrobe, a short kimono with a pair 
of tights. In this way she still makes 
a presentable appearance, while her 


_ limbs, covered by the bedding, are re- 
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lieved of the ommegine twisting of long 
garments. M. W. C 


@ Mothers who find the ends of their 
small boys’ SUSPENDERS always 
wearing out, may be interested in my 
discovery. Pull the tongue out of an old 
shoe, cut it the size and shape of the o!d 
braid end, and sew it in place. I find 
re last longer than new braid ends. 


# The disagreeable odor which clings 
to articles which have been cleaned in 
GASOLINE, may be entirely removed if 
they are hung, first in the open air for 
several hours, and then before a register, 
so that the current of warm air may 
blow through them. Remember, not 
before a fire, as that will do no good and 
is besides, dangerous, even after they 
have been thoroughly aired. FE. S. 


#TI had a Japanese embroidered silk 
FAN of exceptional beauty, one of those 
set taut in the frame. When it got 
broken, I took it out and framed it with 
a simple frame, and it looks well. C. B. 


#@ PINCUSHIONS stuffed with coffee 
grounds (which have been thoroughly 
dried and aired) prevent needles and 
pins from rusting, and will also “stick 
well.” J.C. C. 


@ We keep in the laundry a pair of 
clean, white, knitted GLOVES, of a 
large size, for the washwoman to use in 
hanging up the wash. Anyone who has 
ever tried to hang up the wash out of 
doors on a cold day, will appreciate what 
a comfort they are. E. 8. 


@ A novel and very dainty way of serv- 
ing the ever useful and palatable CUS- 
TARD is to bake them in plain, cheap 
tumblers. These have an advantage 
over cup custards, as tke glasses never 
turn brown and become crackled. Fill 
with the custard mixture, and bake as 
usual in a pan of water. If care is taken 
to start the custards in cold water and 
when done to cool them gradually, there 
will be no trouble with the glasses crack- 
ing. L. C. D. 


# One thing without which I could 
not keep house is a can of PLASTER 
OF PARIS. On the shelf beside it is 
a small flat pie plate and a limber palette 


knife. A few teaspoonfuls of the plaster. 


mixed with water mends all sorts of 
things, tiny breaks in the wall, a lamp 


which gets wabbly in its socket, the 
chain and plug which occasionally gets 
pulled from the marble washstand. It 
stops a leak about a gas pipe and, if 
there is a little girl in the house with 
dolls that want constant hospital treat- 
ment, then plaster of paris is needed 


indeed. I. G. C 


# I admired the DESIGN of a certain 
embroidered collar and wished to copy it 
but the pattern had not been saved... I 
placed the collar face down on a piece 
of linen, and putting a damp cloth over 
both, ironed until dry. When the collar 
was removed, the impression was left on 
my linen quite plain enough for me to 
trace over with a lead pencil. O. R. M. 


# Few realize the many weary hours 
they can pass away for their patient, 
by playing a simple game of SOLI- 
TAIRE themselves, where the patient 
can watch them when too weak to play 
themselves. I have played patients to 
sleep when all else has failed. Annie 
E. Nelson. 


# The condition of the gtove after some- 
thing has been fried in the spider is 
truly discouraging. This can be avoided 
by having the tinsmith make a two-fold 
SCREEN of sheet iron—tin would do— 
each of the two pieces being ten by 
twelve inches. These are hinged to- 
gether, and the screen placed close to 
the spider, protects the stove from the 
spattering grease. B. W. K. 


# If, in marking goods for TUCKING, 
you use a pattern with little holes, it 
is much better to have your material 
lying on a bed or something soft. Stick 
a pin through each hole, lift the pattern 
off, and run a basting along the line of 
pins. If you mark with a pin, the marks 
may not come off. A. L. 


# A bare space in my dining room wall 
has been metamorphosed by hanging on 
gold wire by the handles, beer steins of 
many varieties. Several STEINS may 
be hung on one nail, the wires being of 
different lengths. Pitchers may be used 
in the same way. Mrs 


# Our family is small and I find it hard 
to have just enough MASHED POTA- 
TOES, since we do not like potato cakes 
or mashed potatoes warmed up in the 
frying pan with butter and milk. But 
one day I tried warming them up by 
putting them in my cereal cooker over 
boiling water as I would cook oatmeal, 
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and found them to be just as good as 
they were when cooked fresh the day 
before. H. 


@ The next time you are hungry if you 
will take the occasion to plan some meals 
you will be astonished to find how readily 
your mind works, and how many appe- 
tizing dishes will occur to you. Every- 
thing, under those favorable conditions, 
“would taste good,” and you will have 
an entire week’s MENUS written off 
before you know it. Let those house- 
keepers who are in the habit of arrang- 
ing for the table just after breakfast. 
when the appetite is satisfied, a dozen 
household distractions are on _ their 
minds, and the grocer is waiting, try it 
once. They will never go back to the 
old way. L. K. W. 


# If you are fearful that a rubber plant 
is going to lose all of its leaves, try 
giving the soil a mustard bath, a table- 
spoon of dry mustard in two cups of 
warm water. Perhaps a long WORM 
will rise to the surface to say, “It was 


@ It is more economical to buy shell 
OYSTERS by the barrel than in small 
quantities, and we have found they can 
be kept fesh and plump for several 
weeks, if they are ppiled on the cellar 
bottom, and fed with Indian corn meal. 
This is done by keeping the shells well 
sprinkled with the meal, and it is sur- 
prising how much of it they will con- 
sume. E. R. 


# After many failures I discovered that 
rubbing with strong spirits of camphor 
will remove PRINTERS’ INK from 
celluloid. Many a blotter or calendar 
of celluloid would make a pretty desk- 
accessory were it not for the disfiguring 
ornaments. FE. E, P. 


# Tn dropping the oil for mayonnaise 
dressing, an egg-shell (not of a boiled 
as they 
become too soft) 
with a hole the 
size of a pin-head 
pierced _ through 
it, insures’ the 
right amount of 
oil being dropped. 
M. A. D. 
# In almost any Italian town one sees 
women stringing BEADS in front of 
shops or at street corners. Their method 
is so much quicker than the ordi- 
nary one of stringing with a needle, 


that it deserves imitation. The-end of 
the floss or linen used for stringing is 
dipped in gum arabic which has been 
softened by an application of heat. 
The end is rolled between the fingers 
until hard and almost as pointed as a 
needle. A smail bead which would be 
broken by the doubling of a thread 
through a needle’s eye will slip over 
this polished surface without the slight- 
est injury. M. H. 


# In winter, if you are obliged to do 
your own washing, as I am, do not try to 
hang out the CLOTHES the same day. 
Wring out of the last water, shake out 
and leave in the basket until the next 
morning, covering with a dry cloth. 
Immediately after breakfast hang up. 
There is the whole day for them to dry. 
and you have run no risk of taking cold. 
Mrs F. E. A. 


@ When gravy has been spilled upon the 
tablecloth, rub the GREASE SPOT 
thoroughly with French chalk, on both 
sides of the cloth. Fold it away, with 
the chalk upon it, until the next time 
the cloth is needed. Then lightly brush 
off the chalk, whisking with the woof of 
the linen, and behold! your tablecloth is 
again spotless Dorothy Shepherd. 


#TI had often heard that a tin pan 
inverted over the FLATIRONS while 
on the stove, would retain the heat. In 
a neighboring kitchen I saw a still better 
device, a discarded teakettle with the 
bottom cut out. The handle made this 
much easier to lift and the heavier 
metal no doubt retained the heat better. 
Mrs E. P. C. 


# When a gas mantel is broken so that 
it is no longer of any use, do not throw 
it away. Take the fine dust and pre- 
serve it carefully in a small box. There 
is nothing that equals it for polishing 
very fine JEWELRY. Jewelers, in 
fact, pay the manufacturers of these 
mantels a large sum per ounce for the 
dust of the mantels that are injured in 
the course of manufacture. M. M. 


# If your old stove does not bake well, 
try my plan. I set my oil stove OVEN 
on the top of the range, over the fire 
box, having removed the covers. A fresh 
fire is not needed, and a good deal of 
fuel is saved, while baking evenly. 
Mrs G. T. 


# A beautiful pair of CURTAINS TI 
saw, were embroidered with a border of 
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cross-stitch. The material was pale green 
canvas, the design a running vine with 
but little openwork. The vine was 
worked in dark green, clusters of conven- 
tional grapes of a soft rose shade, while 
the edging of the border threw the whole 
into relief. This was a Grecian pattern 
of graceful design, developed in soft 
blues, old rose and green, a shade darker 
than the canvas. Mrs Smith. 


# “Don’t put feet on the ‘leg nighties,’ ” 
said my friend. The FEET, as a physi- 
cian told her, are so closely covered dur- 
ing the day that it is of great importance 
that they should not be at night. C. 


# Do not use an old-fashioned BOARD 
for rolling out pie crust. No matter how 
clean it is left, some germs will stay 
there. If no marble slab is available, 
take a piece of table oilcloth and spread 
it on the kitchen table. When through 
with it, wash it, roll it up and put it on 
a shelf in the pantry. Is this not 
cleaner? K. W. L. 


@ A large china BASIN is a heavy 
article for weak hands to manage. My 
invalid enjoys -her big blue and white 
flat-bottomed steel-enamel pan, with its 
strong handles on either side. This ware 
is perfectly sanitary and satisfactory, 
and I wonder it is not more used in the 
sick room and nursery. J. M. G. 


#@ A friend of mine keeps a piece of 
SANDPAPER on the table near her 
when she is working on silk of any kind 
and whenever her hands stick to the silk 
she rubs them over the sandpaper. 
A. &. 


@ My mother made me a present last 
winter that I consider a great labor saver. 
She had made a low SINK on stout legs, 
finished with rubber rollers. It is two 
feet wide and four feet long. When 
ready to clear the table we roll it into the 
dining room close to the table and every- 
thing can be loaded into it. It is then 
pushed out to the kitchen. If the sink 
for washing is in use or I am needed 
elsewhere for a time, as often occurs just 
after breakfast, the dishes are out of the 
way until such time as I am free to 
attend to them. Mrs F. A. C. 


@ The new hot water boiler had just 
been placed when almost immediately 
one of the pipes began to LEAK. We 
would have hailed the returning plumber 
as joyously as we had sped his parting 


but he was not within hailing distance. 
So the emergency member of the family 
suggested a remedy. We cut up an 
overshoe and wrapped the rubber side of 
it round the hot pipe; the leak stopped 
and the rubber has continued to adhere. 
Pandora. 


@ Fresh grass is more of a necessity 
for cats than most people realize. It can 
easily be provided. If I lived in a flat 
I should make a point of bringing home 
a few blades of GRASS for my cat at 
every opportunity. My little niece dug 
deep down under snow last winter so 
as to procure some grass for a sick pet 
but it can be provided for more easily. 
If a wooden box is left out on top of 
some growing grass one can get grass 
right through the winter by raising the 
box. P. A. N. 


# T used to be troubled with NAUSEA 
and faintness on arising in the morn- 
ing after a night in a sleeping car. 
A friend advised me to eat an orange 
before attempting to dress, and the sug- 
gestion has helped me greatly. S. P. 


# To run a small brass or extension rod 
through the hem of a curtain, place a 
a over the end of the rod. E. 
G. 


® T send this little hint for sewing lace 
on by machine yet having the result 


who sew for small daughters this will be 
invaluable. F. E. W. 


# THE INDISPENSABLE hot water 
bag will keep the bread warm on cold 
mornings. The heat is perfect and the 
bread will be ready to bake before noon. 
E. M. 


# A dressmaker told me of a very easy* 
and quick way to sew hooks and eyes on 
a dress waist without tedious measuring. 
Sew the eyes on the left front the de- 
sired distance apart, with the loops out 
far enough from the edge to admit of 
HOOKING easily. Then baste the right 
front carefully over onto the left, lap- 
ping as much as you wish to have it 
when finished. Turn the waist, as it is, 
wrong side out, hook in the hooks and 
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sew them to position. This insures exact 
correspondence with the eyes, Mrs 
Charles G. Kent. 


@ The only thing which we have found 
that will flourish in our shallow fern 
dish is an OXALIS, the variety with 
the little pink blossoms. It requires 
almost no care, and the foliage and bloom 
are luxuriant. 8. 


@T have learned from a Chinaman 
that the proper way to grow a Chinese 
sacred LILY is to drain off the water 
daily, putting in fresh, and to keep the 
same side always toward the sun. 
Treated in this way the flowers will be 
handsomer. A. J. A 


# For the dressmaking department T 
have what I consider a valuable scrap- 
hook, comprised of old cuts from fashion 
books, carefully selected for grace and 
uniqueness. For the society woman or 
the dressmaker this would be an invyal- 
uable aid in planning gowns. The 
STYLES return in a few years and by 
referring to the old plates suggestions, 
correct in style, but differing in detail 
from the new designs, may be obtained. 
One woman of prominence, dressing 
along these lines, always gets the credit 
of importing her gowns. EK. W. D. 


@ When I make chocolate FUDGE, I 
often add two or three tablespoons of the 
juice from apple sauce. This adds pleas- 
antly to the flavor, Ethel Reynolds, 


We use a_ rubber bottle flower 
sprinkler holding about a pint of water, 
for SPRINKLING clothes and find it 
more convenient than using a whisk 
broom or the hose, F. IL. 


From and for the Men 


# Would a discovery to keep men good- 
natured be entirely out of place in these 
columns? There are a few things that 
occur in well-regulated homes that seem 
do be particularly annoying to the man 
of the house and yet are of little conse- 
quence and would take little time and 
thought on the part of the wife. Can 
you blame a man for being IRRI- 
TATED when he wants a match (and 
n smoker needs so many) and finds one 
or all the matchsafes empty? Then an 
ash-tray within easy reach is also con- 
ducive to his happiness. Towels. and 
wash-cloths should be on the wash-stand 
and not be rummaged for in the drawer 


after the eyes are full of soap. Do not 
allow small pieces to accumulate in the 
soap-dish but have one large piece, using 
the fragments for other purposes. L. C. 


@ An ingenious householder recently 
added two conveniences to his house 
which may be suggestive to other home- 
makers. There 
was sleeping 
room in which the 
bed and windows 
were so related 
that if a window 
was opened at 
night there was a 
direct draft on the 
bed, and in the 
summer a flood of 
early morning 
light. To obviate 
these annoyances 
he made a wooden frame such as he 
would have built for an ordinary win- 
dow screen and stretched white oilcloth 
tightly over it. The frame was made the 
size of the lower window sash and pro- 
vided with two hooks on one edge which 
fitted imto corresponding. screw eyes on 
the side of the window frame nearest 
the bed. ‘These hooks and eyes served 
as a hinge. An eight-inch hook on the 
lower edge of the frame fastened into an 
eye on the window sill a few inches 
from the hinge side’ and held the screen 
fast at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees. The oilcloth obscured the light 
sufficiently and the current of air was 
diverted from the bed. The amount of 
ventilation, of course, was regulated by 
adjusting the window sash. W. B. 


# The men.are sending Discoveries, but 
not as many as we can find a place for 
in the department. Just for a month 
or two there will be premiums on par- 
agraphs from and for the MEN. The 
rate of payment will make the little 
effort worth while. The boys are eli- 
gible, too. Please state whether the 
writer is a man or a boy, or clearly 
indicate this in the address. 


&* What other means has anyone to 
suggest for keeping his lordship good-: 
natured? What are the consequences 
if he does not find everything to suit 
his faney? Editor. 


# My friend who mails himself letters 
from his house to his office, as memo- 
randa, is matched by a young woman of 
my acquaintance who last summer dur- 
ing a tour in Europe mailed herself 
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souvenir POST CARDS from many 
places she visited, writing on each a 
few lines narrating her experience in 
the place represented. The cards were 
sent to her home address, and on her 
arrival she found a lot of mail await- 
ing her and a jolly story of her own, 
full of the “local color” of the road, 
Jay. 


# When the RUBBER band, which is 
used to join the lavatory with the drain 
pipe underneath, wears out, we. replace 
it with a section cut from a discarded 
inner bicycle tube. Mrs E. P. C. 


A neglect of housekeepers, which I 
have never seen mentioned, I have dis- 
covered at the cost, of great. annoyance 
and inconvenience. As a pastor making 
some fifteen hundred to two thousand 
calls each year, I seldom find the house 
NUMBER properly displayed on 
houses, especially in suburbs and small 
towns and cities. The number should 
be placed on a house so that it ean easily 
be found and read by night as well as by 
day. If the, house is back some distance 
from the street. or high on an embank- 
ment, the number should be placed 
where it can be seen from the street—on 
the gate, the steps, the wall, or the 
fence, Such numbers can be artistic as 
well as legible, so that they need not mar 
the appearance. Jlousekcepers can thus 
help a great variety of people who seek 
them out, and wi.l insure for themselves 
speedier and surer delivery of goods, tele- 
grams, ete. This seems to me a part of 


“good housekeeping.” W. P. 


# When your husband wishes to put on 
his evening clothes, does he usually find 
the bosom of his best shirt crumpled? 
If he does, the trouble can frequently 


be traced to the drawer of his chiffon- 
ier and the fault may be easily remedied. 
Take four pieces of wide elastic web- 
bing, long enough to extend from the 
bottom of the drawer vertically up the 
sides, then horizontally across about one 
inch below the ton line. Secure each 


piece of webbing with four thumb tacks 
and join them in the center with two 
— The shirts will then be saved. 


# A friend who lives in the country 
where workmen skilled or unskilled are 
at a premium, stopped a_ persistent 
LEAK in the gutter of his house very 
simply. THe mixed common tar with 
clean, fine sand to the thickness of paste, 
and filled it into the place in the gutter 
where the leak was. It proved very 
effectual, For small leaks he often 
mixes common white lead paint with 
sand, in the same manner. H. M. R. 


# When my husband drives a SCREW 
into soft wood he puts a little hot glue 
into the aperture—which he makes first 
—then puts in the serew, It will never 
work loose as it most always does if 
subjected to any strain, M. FE. G,. 


# Gerald Stanley Lee tells of a man 
who keeps on his office desk a PILOTO- 
GRAPH of himself taken when he was 
in one of his most genial moods, the 
portrait beaming with good nature. 
When tempted by ill temper he glances 
at his better self in the counterfeit 
presentment and resumes the “smile 
that won’t come off.” Jay. 


# The confectioner says that the best 
way to roast ALMONDS for salting or 
dipping is in a cornpopper over a good 
fire. J. 


#1 won't be a slave to the TELE- 
PHONE any longer. When I want to 
be quiet, cut off from the world, as it 
were, I plug the ’phone by sticking a 
pointed lead pencil into the opening for 
the little tongue or hammer which by 
striking the bell on each side makes the 
ringing. When thus plugged, the phone 
can’t ring. Simply remove the pen- 
cil, and the bell will ring again when 
your phone is called. V. K. M, 


® A simple device to protect the corners 
of a book in mailing was recently shown 
me by an old 
book-seller, Cut 
the corners from 
the cover of a 
pasteboard box 
to less than half the thickness of the 
book. <A strip of corrugated pasteboard 
over the covers is likewise an improve- 
ment. J. L. W. 
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A Time Party for New Year's 


By Marjorie March 


May I tell you about a New Year's 
entertainment to which I was bidden 
when 1905 turned over the calendar? The 
twelve members of our literary club 
were asked to a “time supper” which 
sounded mysterious and suggestive of 
“ten minutes for refreshments,” but we 
who knew our jolly hostess, knew the 
interpretation must be other than that. 
The invitations were imitations of 
clock dials, cut from correspondence 
cards, and painted with gold paint; the 
hands of the clock pointing to the hour 
at which we were bidden,—6.30. On 
the reverse side of the clocks the invita- 
tions read:—*As a member of the —- 
literary club, you are cordially invited to 
be present at a time supper, at six- 
thirty, evening, January 1, at the 
home of Miss Betsy Chemberlayne. You 
are earnestly requested to bring one type- 
written original literary production, 
unsigned; also a picture of yourself 
in infancy, if you have one, if not, as 
far in ‘ye olden time’ as possible. Be 
on time!” 

The dining room looked so artistic 
that our exclamations showed our host- 
ess her efforts were appreciated. The 
long table bore a cloth of red silkolene, 
softened by an over-cover of white net. 
The chandelier over the table was 
draped with southern moss. From its 
center hung a wreath of holly tied by a 
great red bow, and from the bottom of 
the wreath twelve festoons of ribbon, 
caught at intervals with toy brass 
watches, depended to the twelve places, 
fastened there to the rings in twelve 
cheap round mirrors, with standard 
backs, which stood before the covers. 
The grape fruits that were our intro- 
duction to supper held small white 
tapers, in little china candlesticks 
which were placed in the center. These 
tzpers were lighted as we entered the 


room, and their reflection in the mir- 
rors was supposed to throw some light 
on the future, as we gazed therein. 
Incidentally we were told that the one 
whose candle: burned the longest, would 
be soonest wed! There was no other 
light, except from the chandelier above, 
its red shades softening the scene with a 
ruddy glow. 

The china was red, and four tall glass 
vases at the four corners of the table 
held red carnations, a few ferns blend- 
ing with their floral brillianey, The 
bonbon dishes were round boxes, covered 
with gold paper, standing on little legs, 
and were in exact imitation of alarm 
clocks, the faces being pictured on the 
outer covers. The souvenirs at each 
place were surprise calendars which I 
am sure were dinner favors lasting 
longer than ever did dinner favors 
before. They were long strips of red 
cardboard with twelve little gilt envel- 
opes pasted flap outwards, each one 
being labeled in sequence with a sheet 
from a small calendar. We were per- 
mitted to open the envelope January 
(this was above the page of the calendar 
in each case so the numerals would not 
be torn) and within we found some 
little favor of pleasing but trifling 
worth. The remaining eleven pockets 
were not to be opened until the first of 
each month. 

In the center of the table stood a low 
round pan of earth, planted some time 
previously with rye seed that had now 
reached a pretty growth. To conceal 
the edge of the pan graceful ferns were 
placed to droop over upon the table. Tu 
the center of this little field stood Father 
Time. He was a small doll dressed in 
a long flowing cloak of red, with a red 
hood partly covering his hoary locks. 
His white beard was so long and flowing 
that I secretly suspected Betsy of con- 
verting a toy Santa Claus into the New 
Year’s emblem of the past! Some of 
the rye about his feet had been cut and 
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in his hand (wired in place) was a toy 
scythe. Our menu was delicious, and 
read as follows: 

“Grape fruit 

Crezmed oysters in ramekins 
Turkey croquettes Cranberry jelly 
molds 
Potatoes au gratin 

-Baked custards New Year’s bread 

with currants 
Bonbons Coffee. 

P. S. The ices and cake, unlike 
time and tide, wait for the men!” 

For the men were bidden in to make 
merry with us when we should have fin- 
ished our jolly repast. We found them 
gathered in the drawing room where we 
repaired for our coffee and they helped 
us drain the pretty red and gold cups as 
we sat about the open fireplace. 

Then came the reading of the manu- 
scripts. They were all put in a basket 
and each member of the club drew one 
forth and read it aloud. Some of the 
productions of our scribbling pens were 
poems, others short stories or character 
sketches. When all had been read we 
were given paper and pencil and asked 
to guess the author of each. If you 
think it would be easy to guess from the 
style, get twelve scribblers together and 
try it! A penholder was awarded the 
best guesser. In the next game the 
men joined us and this was the veriest 
nonsense and fun. Each of us was 
given a rough piece of cardboard 
in semblance of acalendar. Two of 
these were alike, two being marked 
January, two February, etc, for 
twelve men had made our number 
twenty-four. Each square, for thirty or 
thirty-one days, as the case may be, 
was marked off, but no numbers were 
marked therein, for in each square we 
were to write three words of a non- 
sense story on any topic we chose, with 
this condition: in five of the squares 
five little pictures were pasted, cut 
from small illustrations, room being 
left for the words to be written above 
them, and in these squares the text of 
our stories must bring in the word de- 
scribing each picture. We were given 
half an hour to write these stories, 
then they were read aloud to an accom- 
paniment of merry laughter and fun, 
while a vote was taken for the best non- 
sense story of the “year.” 

Still one more game followed. A 


round piece of cardboard, made in ~ 


semblance of a clock, hung upon one 


wall and just inside the hours our baby 
photographs were fastened, Our hostess 
was mistress of ceremonies in this game 
as she was the only one who knew the 
baby faces. Handing someone a pencil 
she would ask, “What girl would you 
like to meet at 5 o'clock?’ Going up to 
the clock they would gaze upon the face 
pasted by that hour and record their 
guess of the girl whom they thought it 
was, with their initials. “As the clock 
struck 1 what girl ran down the street ?” 
she would ask another, and so on until 
every one had recorded their guess of 
each baby face. By neither look nor 
comment were the knowing ones of each 
picture to betray themselves, and the 
remarks and merry jests made the game 
great sport. 

Then the prizes for the games were 
given. In the first game of the manu- 
scripts the one who guessed the great- 
est number of authors received a pretty 
penholder. In the game of nonsense 
stories the prize for the girl was a box 
of bonbons and for the man a silver 
stick pin in the shape of a sickle. For 
the girl who guessed the greatest num- 
ber of baby faces the prize was a little 
clock, and for the man a leather copy of 
“A Line a Day” for use in the New 
Year. 

The minutes in the real clock had 
been slipping away and we sat down to 
be refreshed by the ices and cake which 
had “waited for the men.” 


To Nineteen Hundred and Six 


By Ellen Burns Sherman 


Child of eternity, child of the silence, 
Fair New Year, 
Wise with the wisdom sages have left 
thee, 
Bend thine ear; 
Lift up the veil that covers thy features, 
Strange New Year, 
Rainbow a promise over the darkness, 
Lest we fear. 
Bury our yesterdays, foolish and empty, 
Fathoms deep; 
Leaving the mound unmarked, un- 
tended, 
Where they sleep. 
Then shall the morrows find us valiant, 
Seorning fear,— 
Meeting thy glance with glance un- 
daunted, 
Glad New Year! 
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Woman’s War on the White Plague 


By Lilian Brandt 


Statistician Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York 


HEN women take up 

anything in earnest, 
whether it is the rais- 
ing of money for 
some charity, or the 
humiliation of some 
individual who has 
violated the accepted social code, or the 
improvement of the condition of the 
poor people living in a certain neighbor- 
hood, or the general adoption of a short 
skirt for walking, the project is sure to 
succeed. 

If the women of any city or town 
could be induced to unite in a crusade 
for exterminating the tubercle bacillus, 
this most troublesome little “enemy of 
the people” would have no chance of 
survival, 

The first thing for women to do is 
to find out just what modern science 
cau tell them about this disease, tuber- 
culosis; how it is caused; how those of 
us who are well can escape becoming 
victims to it; how those who are suf- 
fering from it can avoid being a dan- 
ger to others, and how it is cured, for 
it is one of the easiest diseases to cure 
if taken in time. Until quite recently 
it would have been hard to get all this 
information. It was buried away in 
heavy medical treatises or in reports of 
sanatoriums or articles in scientific 
journals. But within the last few years 
several books and a number of maga- 
zine articles have been written which 
tell all that the non-scientific person 
needs to know, and tell it in a very 
readable way. The National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis and the various local socie- 
ties that have been formed for the same 
purpose in many cities have literature 
on the subject which they supply to any- 
one who asks for it. A literary club 
would find the topic of tuberculosis in- 
tensely interesting. There is enough in 
it to supply programs for an entire sea- 
son and it is safe to predict that any 
club which undertook to study it sys- 
tematically, in all its social aspects, 
would feel at the end of the winter that 
it had been far more worth while than 


discussing Browning or Ibsen or Mae- 
terlinck. 

After learning the few simple facts 
about the nature of tuberculosis and 
how to prevent it, any number of things 
will suggest themselves that can be 
done by women, both individually and 
in groups. Beginning with yourself and 
your family, you can introduce into 
your home the fresh air cult. You must 
first get it firmly fixed in your own 
mind that air and sunshine are the 
most useful weapons in the warfare 
against tuberculosis. You must realize 
this so vividly that you cease to regard 
a draught with horror, and not only 
know, but really feel, that vitiated air 
is more dangerous than a dozen 
draughts. The first thing you can do is 
to see that every part of the house, from 
cellar to servants’ rooms, is adequately 
ventilated. You can educate your chil- 
dren, and in some eases even your hus- 
band, to sleep with windows wide open 
in the coldest weather, and can accus- 
tom them to such purity of air at home 
that they will be unhappy in a close 
room anywhere. You can undertake to 
teach every member of the household 
the simple facts that everyone ought to 
know about this most commmon and 
most unnecessary of all diseases. 

Having thoroughly ventilated your 
own home and educated your family. 
and established for them a high stand- 
ard of purity of arr, the next step to be 
taken, if you are a woman interested in 
decreasing the amount of tuberculosis, 
is to use your influence to improve the 
air you breathe in public places— 
churches, theaters, concert rooms, hotels 
and restaurants. Much can be done in 
this direction in a merely negative way, 
simply by not shivering when an over- 
bold usher or waiter has had the temer- 
ity to open a window an inch or two. 
Going further you might even re- 
quest that the window be opened an- 
other inch, instead of closed. Then you 
will begin to wonder whether the 
schools your children go to are properly 
ventilated and you will probably find, if 
you investigate the matter, that they 
are not. 

At about this point you will feel that 
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you cannot go much farther without help, 
and you will begin to interest your 
friends and to organize them for some 
definite object. For organization, though 
it may be, and often is, elaborated un- 
til it becomes a positive hindrance, is 
necessary in order to get things done. 
You might get a committee on ventila- 
tion appointed in your church, whose 
function would be to see that all the as- 
sembly rooms were kept supplied with 
the requisite proportion of oxygen with- 
out being kept too cold. This would 
doubtless be an unpopular committee 
for the first six months or so of its 
existence, but if it did its duty thor- 
oughly, there is no doubt but that 
there would be among the congregation 
a decided decrease in the number of 
eolds and headaches, and other discom- 
forts which lower the vitality and pre- 
pare the way for the invasion of the 
tuberculosis germ. 

If you and your friends send your 
children to the public schools you will 
find some way of influencing those in 
authority to improve the air in the 
school rooms and the general sanitary 
conditions of the buildings. It may be 
necessary to form a club for the pur- 
pose, but if you have an influential ex- 
isting society of any sort it might be 
better to do the work through a com- 
mittee of that society. Such a commit- 
tee will not confine itself to solving the 
ventilation problem in the schools, but 
will try to get instruction about tuber- 
culosis incorporated into the hygiene 
course in every grade. To do this ef- 
fectively it will be found necessary to 
interest and inform every school teacher, 
for there is an appalling lack of 
knowledge on this important subject 
among our best educated classes. The 
principal of one of the highest-grade 
private schools in New York city de- 
clined to have a lecture on tuberculosis 
given to her girls by a specialist, on 
the ground that the subject was “too 
depressing.” If she had herself been 
better informed she would have known 
that modern methods of treatment and 
modern measures for prevention are 
fast taking away the dread in which 
this disease has been held and making 
it one of the most cheerful of topics. 
She would have realized also that she 
could do her girls no better service than 
to let them hear the truth about it from 


a recognized authority, for she would’ 


thus give them the best possible protec- 
tion against falling victims to it, to say 


nothing of performing a service to so- 
ciety in general by enlisting, at an 
impressionable age, the interest of a 
number of girls who were growing up to 
be women of influence. Unfortunately, 
public opinion can change the private 
schools only slowly, but the public 
schools of any town can be regenerated 
in a comparatively short time if all the 
mothers of the children who go to them 
unite for the purpose. 

All that has been said thus far has 
been with reference to the immediate 
personal interests of women in the fa- 
vored classes of society and if you go no 
farther you will still be doing a great 
service to society, by materially rais- 
ing the average of intelligence on this 
important subject. But if, from this be- 
ginning, you become impressed with 
the sufferings of your less fortunate 
sisters and brothers (for tuberculosis, 
while it does not slight any part of the 
social scale, is pre-eminently the dis- 
ease of the tenements) there will open 
out before you almost endless possi- 
bilities. 

Wherever you live you will find that 
there is not room in the hospitals for 
nearly all the poor consumptives who 
cannot be cared for properly at home; 
that the sanatoriums which treat early 
eases free or at a moderate price al- 
ways have a long waiting list, so that 
many lose their chance of recovery 
while waiting for room in a place where 
they might be cured; that the health 
authorities do nothing, or far less than 
they should, to disinfect houses that 
have been infected by the tuberculosis 
germ, and to prevent the infection of 
the air in street cars and other public 
places; that there are housing condi- 
tions which are a menace, not only to 
those who live in them, but also to the 
whole community. If you happen to live 
in any but a very few cities, you will 
discover that practically nothing has 
yet been done by public authorities or 
private societies to protect the public 
from this communicable disease. 

You will find everywhere that there 
are many men just breaking down with 
consumption who could be cured with- 
out stopping work if there were a free 
dispensary where they could have the 
advice of a good physician so that 
that they would spend their hard-earned 
money on milk and eggs instead of or 
quack medicines advertised as “sure: 
cures;” that there are consumptive wo- 
men who, because they do not know i: 
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better, are needlessly exposing their 
children, and those they love best, 
to the danger of contracting this dis- 
ease; that there are little children 
suffering from various forms of tuber- 
culosis who could be made strong and 
rosy and happy if there were a place in 
the country or by the sea to which 
they could be sent for a few weeks or 
months; in short, that there is a ter- 
rible “slaughter of innocents” going on 
before our eyes, and we are only be- 
ginning to realize that we can stop it. 

All these discoveries, it must be ad- 
mitted, will be very depressing. But 
they are only half the truth. The cheer- 
ful part is that we can stop all this 
suffering and waste if we will. Tuber- 
culosis is a communicable disease and 
we know exactly how it is communi- 
eated. From this it follows that it is 
preventable, for we know just how to 
keep it from spreading from the sick to 
the well, and fortunately the means are 
so simple that a child can be made to 
understand them. And it is not only 
preventable, but also curable, which 
means that there is hope for every per- 
son in the early stages of consumption 
if he ean have the right kind of treat- 
ment. 

Consumption would soon become as 
rare a disease as leprosy if all members 
of society could be induced to co-oper- 
ate in intelligent efforts to eliminate it. 
It is doubtful whether, in this strug- 
gle with the “captain of the men of 
death,” any group of persons can be of 
more service-than the cultured women 
of the leisure class. 


Sleep in the Fresh Air 
By an Adirondack Physician 


I was glad to see W. A. Merrill’s plan 
(Page 457 October Goop HousEKEEPING) 
for sticking the end of his bed out the 
window so that he could sleep with his 
head outdoors. It is quite as good to 
push the bed up against the open window, 
and have a hood over it, as Mr Merrill 
describes, so that the sleeper may breathe 
fresh air and yet keep the cold air from 
coming into the room. But the number 
of people who regard either suggestion 
as radical is surprising to the elect who 
know the value of fresh air and insist 
upon having it. Almost ninety-nine 
people out of every hundred, in town and 
country, think there is something 
unhealthful, uncanny and surely hurtful 


about night air. This fear is the indi- 
rect cause of a large proportion of sick- 
ness and death. Too little fresh air, and 
too much food and drink, are the causes 
of most of the common ills that flesh is 
heir to. 

In cold weather most people in the 
temperate zone sleep with their window 
shut or open barely a crack. The house 
or room is heated by stove, furnace or 
other non-ventilating system, compelling 
one to breathe bad air over and over 
again. Urge these people to turn off the 
heat and open the windows and sleep in 
plenty of fresh air, and they shudder and 
say: “T’'ll catch my death of cold.” If 
that were true, how is it that a feeble, 
emaciated and run down consumptive, 
with one foot in the grave, can practi- 
cally sleep outdoors in zero weather, and 
with beneficial effects? 

While the fresh-air treatment of con- 
sumption has been recognized as merito- 
rious for several years, it is only within 
two or three years that the public has 
realized that it is by no means always 
necessary for one threatened with con- 
sumption to go to the Adirondacks or 
Colorado, or some other relatively high 
and dry climate, but that they can get 
fresh air by living outdoors in their 
own backyard, or even by sleeping with 
their head only in the fresh air. But it 
does not seem to have entered the mind 
of our otherwise intelligent people that 
if fresh air is such an up-builder of the 
sick and feeble, how much more essen- 
tial and beneficial must it be in main- 
taining a degree of health and strength 
that is the best possible insurance against 
any form of disease. I cannot speak 
too strongly on this subject. Of course 
people who are not accustomed to fresh 
air should not make the change too sud- 
denly, but should gradually accustom 
them selves to more and more air until 
they at last sleep in absolutely pure 
and fresh air. 


Cream CHEESE, to be digestible and 
hence nutritious, should not be scalded, 
but the clabber should be poured into 
the cheese bag to drip as soon as it is 
thoroughly sour. It should not hang 
over night, either, as it gets too dry. It 
should be hung up in the morning so 
that it can be watched and taken down 
when of a creamy consistency. It may 
be served with sugar and cream and 
a little nutmeg or cinnamon. Grace 
Murray Stephenson 
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The unpardonable sin, which 
tortured our foremothers (and 
an occasional forefather) in 
the “good old colony days” of 
terror by night and hardship 
by day was nothing more nor 
less, I take it, than the rejec- 
tion of proffered love and ten- 
derness in a world which is 
always selfish and cold enough 
—in which no outgoing of 
honest affection should meet 
with a rebuff or be allowed to 
pass unrequited. 


Ingratitude is a black sin, 
and to rest under the imputa- 
tion’ of it, as the editor of a 
magazine like G H must some- 
times do, iv one of the hardest 
of his trials To be unable to 
answer all the cordial letters, 
to pass without personal rec- 
ognition the effort of some 
loyal friend who has helped the 
magazine and its editors in 
the strenuous days of upbuild- 
ing, is a seeming lack of 
appreciation. But it is not 
always so. The personal cor- 
respondence of the editor of a 
publication like this, which is 
mutual in its plan, of neces- 
sity grows very heavy, so heavy 
that some friendly scores must 
be paid off in print. 

A paternal government is 
still providing nourishment 
for G H contributors, its post- 
age stamp mucilage proving 
very popular. The old eus- 
tom of lapping the entire 
back of a stamp and pasting 
it hard and fast to the manu- 
script is waning, . however. 
The elect attach their return 
stamps with a clip or a pin or 
push them into a slit made for 
the purpose. Our readers 


would be astonished could 
they know the annual loss to 


a large publishing house 
through the injured and prac- 
tically destroyed postage 
stamps which are sent for 
subscriptions and return post- 
age. It amounts to hundreds 
ot dollars. 


The vote on menus versus 
the menu suggestions printed 
last summer is heavily on the 
side of the menus. These 
accordingly will be continued. 
They are not to be followed too 
literally, but used as a work- 
ing basis. They are prepared 
by a graduate in domestic sci- 
ence, who has catered for a 
home table and also for a hos- 
pital and knows what health- 
ful and well balanced rations 
are. 


A letter from Elgin, Ill, 
says: “Uive us the daily 
menus by all means. I rarely 
ever follow a day’s menu, but 
I never fail to get ideas. 
When at a loss for a dessert 
or a supper dish (I have din- 
ner at noon and a simple sup- 
per at half after 6) a glance 
over the menus helps at once. 
When an unusually busy day 
comes I hand G H to my maid 
and tell her to look over the 
menus and plan the dinner 
and supper. I consider them 
a valuable part of a very val- 
uable magazine.” 

When a woman opens a new 
issue of a magazine and turns 
first to the advertisements—as 
she usually does—is the Editor 
jealous? Far from it! His 
salary depends on the patron- 
age which his readers bestow 
upon the advertisers. The 
subscription price does not pay 
for the magazine; nor will any 
advertiser continue unless his 


announcements repay him. 
So the advertiser wants the 
Editor to attract readers who 
can buy, and the Editor 
rejoices in the splendid talent 
put into the preparation of 
“ads.” as well as the care 
taken to exclude dishonest 
advertisers, and if his readers 
who patronize the “ads” forget 
to mention G H, his heart is 
heavy. As a matter of fact, 
the collection of “ads” in G H, 
representing the best in this 
great field, weeded of all that 
is not good, is worth a fair sub- 
scription price in itself. 
* 

“Do not send me any more 
copies of G H,” writes Mrs 
NX. of Philadelphia. “I offered 
some valuable Discoveries 
which were returned, and have 
since seen the very same ideas 
printed in those columns over 
other signatures.” Has it oc- 
curred to the lady that some- 
one else might have got ahead 
of her? That is precisely what 
happened. The same idea is 
offered again and again, in 
some instances; it is the expe- 
rience of “discoverers” in all 
fields of effort, that somebody 
has stumbled upon the same 
idea. Hence the dispatch with 
which an inventor seeks 
letters patent. Let me add 2 
word right here: the “Discov- 
eries” are paid for after their 
appearance in print, and some- 
times have to await publication 
for some time. We cannot 
undertake to answer letters of 
inquiry as to when certain par- 
agraphs will appear. 

£ 

The Bride’s Primer book has 
made a hit. It is a beauty, as 
the announcement elsewhere 
indicates. 


over 


Discoveries and Inventions 


By Gelett Burgess 


(This man insisted that he could write “ Discov- 

eries,” and so the Editor allowed him to try it for 
once. All his methods, however, are not indorsed 
by the magazine.]} 
#@ We were greatly annoyed by baby’s 
FALLING OUT OF BED and iricd 
all kinds of ways to prevent it, without 
success, until baby’s little sister sug- 
gested that he be nailed to the bedstead. 
Baby has stayed in bed ever since. If 
one cannot obtain nails large enough, 
any large screws or bolts will do, if you 
oil them first. S. P. C. C. 


@ Young housekeepers in the suburbs 
may not know how easily the COOK 
may be made to feel contented and 
obliging. My husband, every Saturday 
night, hides a dozen or more five and 
ten-dollar bills about the kitchen, cel- 
lar, pantry, ete, where they are found, 
unexpectedly, of course," by the girl in 
the course of her duties during the 
week. We have lost only one girl since 
this method was adopted and she died of 
joy. Y. Bride. 


#@ The ordinary mouse-traps do not kill 
mice quite fast enough to suit most 


housekeepers, and they may be glad to 
know of . simple contrivance which will 
rid the kitchen of these vermin in short 
order. This MOUSE ESCALATOR 
may be mede by any tinsmith for a few 
cents, as it consists only of a sort of in- 
clined beltway or elevator carrying 
pockets containing pieces of cheese 
glued to the bottoms. The mouse step- 
ping into the little compartment is car- 
ried up the inclined plane by the clock- 
work engine, till at the top he suddenly 
drops into a pail of water. We have of- 
ten found as many as a dozen mice 
drowned in the morning. If you have 


no clockwork to keep the machine going, 
it ean be turned by hand or foot power. 
R. O. Dent. 


# T noticed an old negro using the radi- 
ating rods in the back of our rocking- 
chair for a BOOT-JACK, and now I 
never have to go to bed with my shoes 
on. Claire Belmuth. 


# A party of ten girls amused them- 
selves, and the neighbors, one evening 
in the following way. All having come 
in pigtail braids (for a child’s party,) 
they were tied together, two by two, by 
the hair, and a prize was offered for the 
couple which climbed out of one win- 
dow and into another in the shortest 
time. The PARTY proved most divert- 
ing, but care should be taken to watch 
girls wearing false hair. Tom Boy. 


# Few people know that ‘a little am- 
monia in the drinking WATER pre- 
vents one’s drinking too much at din- 
ner. D. 


# My maternal grandfather told me, 
the other day, how he used to prevent 
shoes from SQUEAKING. It was sim- 
ply by taking off the shoes! Now I al- 
ways pass the contribution plate in my 
stocking feet. Deacon. 


# Although dinner napkins are usually 
made separately, I have found that at 
formal dinners it is usual for them to 
be dropped on the floor by careless 
guests. To prevent this, I now make a 
dozen NAPKINS all in one piece, by 


sewing them together aiamond-wise, by 
the corners. In this way too, napkins are 
not mixed, and a hint from a member 
of the family often reminds a careless 
guest of that sly piece of egg which so 
often woos the moustache. A. P. W. 


LOVE IS THE THING 


THAT MAKES A MAN 
WONDER HOW MUCH MONEY y 
HE CAN 4 >| 


Tragedy in a Country Kitchen Bargain Day i 
By A. E. A. By Caroline Jacobs Gray f 
Full many a gem which should have Who'll buy a fine fat baby? if 
raised serene, He’s very cheap on Mondays. | 
Burns to a crisp behind the oven door; We'll sell him for ten thousand 
And many a sack of flour is born to burst tons 
unseen ; Of million dollar rubies. 
And waste its whiteness on the pantry Oh who will buy a baby, oh? id 
floor. Hle’s very cheap on Mondays. vs 
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“Lest We Forget ” 


GeneraAL HovuseworK servants grow 
scarcer and more scarce until in many 
places, notably the large cities and their 
suburbs, they are almost impossible to 
secure. Why this is so is set forth by the 
assistant superintendent of the free em- 
ployment bureau maintained by the state 
of New York, John J. Bealin. Appli- 
cants for situations don’t want to do 
general housework even if they are paid 
from $15 to $20 a month, he says. They 
would rather take less money and have 
their duties confined to a certain line of 
housekeeping. As one girl put it: 

“If I’m a cook I know that when my 
dishes are washed my work is done, but if 
I do general housework I’m _ never 
through. I have everything to do from 
cooking the meals to making the beds, 
and if my mistress or her pet dog gets 
ill in the night I’m hurried out after a 
physician, and then I have to help nurse 
them, so my work begins before sunrise 
and continues long after sunset, and I’m 
never done. No, I'll not do general 
housework.” 

In order to get and keep general house- 
work girls, mistresses must be reason- 
able and considerate; in many instances 
they have themselves to blame for ren- 
dering the supply so scarce. The posi- 
tion may be made a pleasant and profit- 
able one for a capable young woman. 


Use Atum, Mrs M., in washing the 
eretonne curtains. One ounce to a gal- 
lon of water will be a strong enough 
solution, Wash in this, as quickly as 
possible, using warm, not hot, water. 


Rinse thoroughly to free from all traces - 


of the salt. Alum sets the dirt as well 
as color, but if the washing is quickly 
done there need be no difficulty. 


ALMost every sport and science in 
which a boy is interested is described 
in the 320 pages of text and 340 illus- 
trations of that grand story, The Scien- 
tifie American Boy, by A. Russell Bond, 
published by Munn & Co of the Scien- 
ticfic American at $2. 


In THE October’s contest, “Name the 
Dishes, Win the Prize,” the first prize 
awards, five dollars each in cash, go to 
Mrs John Aiken, Minnesota and Miss 
Faye De Lackeye, Ohio; the second prize 
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awards of $2.50 each go to Mrs J. Rich- 
ards, Maryland, and Mrs Walter Walker, 
California; a year’s subscription to the 
magazine is awarded the following eight : 
Mrs E. S. Phillips, New Jersey, Mrs 
George Mayo, Kentucky, Mrs J. M. Pitt- 
blado, California, Mrs F. C. Hemeline, 
New York, Mrs C. E. Schlemmer, Kan- 
sas, Mrs F. C. Burt, Washington, Mrs 
William Wyness, Colorado, Mrs F. M. 
Neal, Kansas. 


Rosette Irons cost 70 cents a set, not 
10c, and are well worth the price. A 
blurred figure in the advertisement in 
our last November issue brought the 
manufacturers many orders at 10 cents. 


Books Received 


TEDDY SUNBEAM, by Grace Charlotte Sperry; 
$1 net. Paul Elder & Co, San Francisco. 

tor ENTREES, by Mae E. Southworth; paper 50 
cents, net; canvas $1, net. Elder. 

LOVE, A MOSAIC ESSAY, edited by Paul 
Elder; paper so cents, net; flexible suede $1.25, 
net. 


ALPHABET OF HISTORY, by = ilbur Dick 
Nesbit; price 75 cents, net. Ide 

VERSES FOR JOCK AND JOAN; by Helen 
Hay, illustrated by Charlotte Harding. Fox, 
Duffield & Co, New York; $1.50 postpaid. 

DOUBLE DARLING AND THE DREAM- 
es NER; by Candace Wheeler. Fox, Duffield 


‘0. 

CRANFORD, A PLAY. Dramatized by Margue- 
rite Merington. Fox, Duffield & Co; $1.25 
postpaid. 

MORE ADVENTURES OF THE HAPPY 
HEART FAMILY; by Virginia Gerson. Fox, 
Duffield & Co; $1 postpaid. 

TEN GIRLS FROM DICKENS; by Kate Dickin- 
son Sweetser, illustrated by George Alfred 
Williams. Fox, Duffield & Co; $2 postpaid. 

THE FUSSER’S BOOK; by Anna Archbald and 
Georgina Jones. Fox, Duffield & Co; 75 cents 
postpaid. 

NATURE CURE, OR HOME TREATMENT 
WITHOUT MEDICINE; by Wilhelmine H. 

John C., Winston Co, Philadelphia; 


$2 

FAIR “MARGARET: A PORTRAIT; by F. 
Marion Crawford. Macmillan; $i.50. 

YOLANDA, MAID OF BURGUNDY; by 
Charles Major. Macmillan; $1.50. 

THE WARD OF THE SEWING CIRCLE; by 
Edna Edwards Wylie. Little, Brown & Co, 


Boston; $1. 

THE VENUS OF CADIZ; by Richard Fisguill. 
Henry Holt & Co; $1.50. 

A LITTLE GIRL OF OL. D SAN FRANCISCO; 
by —- M. Douglas. Dodd, Mead & 
Co; $1. 

THE RESURRECTION OF MISS CYNTHIA; 
by Florence Morse Kingsley. Dodd, Mead & 
Co; $1.56. 

WOMEN OF AMERICA; 
Cracken. Macmillan; $1.5 

THE PETER NEWELL “MOTHER GOOSE; 
—— by Carolyn S. Bailey. Henry Holt & 

0; $ 

ELSIE AND HER NAMESAKES; by 
Finley. Dodd, Mead & Co; $1.25. 

THREE LITTLE COOKS; by Lucy Crump. 
Longmans, Green & Co; $1. 
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If this magazine has a hobby, which 
it is tempted to ride hard, that hobby is 
the need of fresh air. In 

Fresh Air, Midwinter, particularly, we 

Health are impelled to it by the 

Institutes prevalence of stuffy, over- 
heated rooms, cars, school- 
houses and public halls. The abuse will 
not disappear until buildings and cars 
are constructed with a view to ventila- 
tion, but much can be done with present 
facilities to educate the public; we don’t 
ventilate nearly as much as we could 
with present means. Says a New York 
physician: “Overheating and faulty 
heating should be condemned by the med- 
ical profession at every opportunity, and 
fresh air treatment of the healthy and 
sick should be insisted upon.” Common- 
sense will point out the occasional, rare 
exception in which dampness, weak 
throats and other special conditions call 
for a modification of the rule. If every- 
body could be made to see the magic 
power of fresh air, beyond that of all the 
famous drug remedies, they would stop 
poisoning themselves and appropriate 
heaven’s free gift in large volume. 

It is with pleasure that we give space 
this month to the article on the part 
which women can perform in the widen- 
ing crusade against tuberculosis. The 
first step is the safeguarding of one’s 
own family through the fresh air treat- 
ment. Beyond this,-why not plan for 
a “good health institute” to promote 
this work in accord with the suggestion 
printed in these pages in our last Sep- 
tember issue? Abundant and interest- 
ing material, which will furnish a live 
meeting, can be secured by the organi- 
zation from which this article ema- 
nates—the Charity Organization society 
of the City of New York and its com- 
mittee on tuberculosis. 

The working out of a capital idea was 
witnessed in Germany by Prof Sedgwick 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nq@jgy—a public health exhibition, in 
which the general public took a keen 
interest, studying the appliances, the 
disease cultures and the charts of illus- 


tration and construction with zeal. 
Why not a public health exhibition in 
our own country? 


It is the custom of the people of 
France to go the rounds of their rel- 
atives on New Year’s day, 
renewing an acquaintance- 
Cupae on ship which may have lagged, 
Relatives cementing the family bond— 
or, possibly, putting its 
adhesive qualities to the test. 
The most forgetful or indifferent cousin 
or uncle or grandniece can scarcely over- 
look a custom set for New Year’s, one 
which has the force of a rule, sanctified 
by tradition, having its origin away back 
in patriarchal systems which existed 
before there was any such nation as 
France. The foreign observer is moved 
therefore to wonder whether “duty calls” 
do not predominate on this holiday; 
whether the custom is productive, on the 
whole, of more affection or of a prolong- 
ing of old prejudices, jealousies, feuds. 

France lies midway between the 
ancestor worship of Japan, the conserv- 
atism of the orient with its cohesion of 
families and clans, and the extreme indi- 
vidualism of America, where we parade 
the epigram: “God has given us our 
relatives; thank God we can choose our 
friends!” This side the Atlantic we 
believe in spiritual kinship as closer 
than that of blood. We believe in it, 
perhaps, to the extent of a certain sacri- 
fice of loyalty. 

We confess to a tender feeling toward 
this French custom. It gives play to 
devotion—to courage. It must have its 
dash of adventure and excitement, at 
times. We should like to see it tried for 
once in the United States of America. 


Prof Bemis in his interesting and in- 
structive article this month on the light 
supply refers to the 

movement for munic- 

ipal ownership, but fur- 
Lighting Plants ther than this he does 
not consider the im- 

portant question of the relations between 
consumers and the publie service monop- 
olies. These relations are obviously. of 
the nature of a partnership, and call for 
the display of the spirit of fair dealing 
all around. The consumer, on the one 
hand, pays his natural obligations in the 


Municipal 
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way of cost of the gas at his burner, 
wear and tear on the plant and a fair 
dividend on the actual capital employed, 
while the company, on its side, should 
not call on him for capital to extend its 
plants nor in view of the permanence 
and security of its business ask for ex- 
cessive rates of dividend. That the com- 
panies should compel him to pay on 
watered capital is so offensive a propo- 
sition, so antagonistic to every natural 


instinct of justice, that it is not neces- 


sary to discuss it. 

It is the exceptional case, we believe, 
in which the relations between consumer 
and producer, when the latter is a mo- 
nopoly under private management,’ are 
as they should be; hence the growing 
movement for municipal ownership. It 
Is quite conceivable that the sentiment 
im behalf of the ownership and conduct 
of public service plants by the people 
which made itself heard so clearly in the 
November elections will have a salu- 
tary influence upon lighting companies 
which are disposed to be extortionate. 


To the less subtle masculine mind the 
varied significance of mourning attire is 
one of the feminine mysteries. 
Mysteries The light therefore which 
of shines in upon this somber 
Mourning problem from a contemporary 
magazine, to whose authority 
in fashions and belles lettres we doff our 
editorial hat, is weleomed as somewhat in 
the nature of a revelation. “Fashions for 
mourning grow more and more elaborate 
all the time, until the question of provid- 
ing a fashionable mourning outfit is a 
serious one if economy must be consid- 
ered,” is the word which issues from 
this dainty throne. “Exceedingly becom- 
ing is the mourning of the present day 
for both young and old, while for all 
ages a touch of coquetry seems necessary 
from the modern point of view. 

“The crepe veil is worn, but more 
often on a hat than on a bonnet, and 
with its fullness adjusted in most grace- 
ful folds, until the original idea of a 
veil to hide one’s features from the gaze 
of too curious or sympathetic friends 
has apparently been quite lost sight of. 
Small round hats, turbans, and flat hats 
worn a little over the face are all con- 
sidered good style worn with a long crepe 
veil, while as soon as the veil is short- 
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ened the millinery at once takes on a 
most coquettish appearance.” 

To coquetry, it seems, must be added 
smartness: “Costumes of henrietta cloth 
trimmed only with folds of the same 
material were at one time considered the 
smartest for deep mourning, now trim- 
mings of crepe on coat and skirt are 
thought smarter.” 

Verily, “a little widow is a dangerous 
thing.” 


The character of the food which is 
served in some of the cheap restaurants 
which now abound is 
Restaurants such as to call for the 
and sounding of a general 
Restaurants alarm. There never was a 
time in which wholesome 
food was available at rates so low and 
in so many places; but side by side with 
the honest eating houses are those whose 
bill of fare is a menace to the public 
health: meat, vegetables and _ fruits 
which are stale, adulterated foods and 
the cheapest grade of everything. This 
refuse stuff can be fixed up to deceive 
the palate, if not the digestion. 

It pays to make careful inquiry con- 
cerning the eating house to which one 
entrusts his health. Outward indica- 
tions are often a guide: cleanliness and 
good service. Many cities now have diet 
kitchens, laboratory kitchens, dairy 
lunches and other restaurants, conducted 
by women (sometimes by men) in 
a hygienic and conscientious way. The 
public need not long remain in igno- 
rance of the character of an eating house. 
People are just beginning to discrimi- 
nate. To the majortiy a restaurant is a 
restaurant—though it may be a waste 
bucket in disguise. 

John Graham Brooks, author of The 
Social Unrest and other sociological 
works, once described to the present 
writer his experiments with the food sup- 
rly of London. He bought a dinner for 
ene penny (two cents), he bought one 
fur ten pounds (fifty dollars), and 
others at intermediate prices. He reck- 
oned that he derived more nutriment 
from the penny dinner, which consisted 
of two or three plain staples, than from 
the fifty-dollar feast. The managers of 
some of the low-price restaurants in the 
United States are giving a very large 
money’s worth of pure and honest fasd. 
But let us “pick and choose” among eat- 
ing houses with extreme caution. 
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Woman's Worries 


“ There is relief in the mere telling, and so, when you 
come home in the evening, tired and probably cross, don’t 
get out of patience with Anna May if she gives you an 
itemized statement of the annoyances of the day. Most 
of her troubles may seem trivial to you, and, singly, most 
of them are, no doubt, but a woman's troubles stack up 
almighty big in the totals and they are more wearing on 
the mind and nerves than the sorrows that stun by their 
weight. Let her rattle along as the spirit moves her, and 
don’t belittle or make fun of her. Under the influence 
of your sympathetic and loving interest her troubles vanish 
with the narration, and she is in a proper mental frame 
to spend a happy evening with you and to begin the 
next day stronger and braver.” 

JOHN SNEED 
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